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HE middle of July, 1852, found the writer 
of the following pages on board one of 
the steamers which ply between Buffalo and 
Chicago, a passenger for ake Superior and the 
Copper Region. On the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan, the approach being from Chicago, the trav- 


eler will meet with little, save the neat and rural | 


character of the towns which adorn the Wiscon- 
sin shore, to awaken any special interest. An 


This is indeed quite a remarkable object 

| Upon a bold escarpment of sand which runs for 
some miles along the water, interspersed occa- 

sionally with spurs and patches of the vast forest 

which lies beyond, rises a dome or mound, hick- 

ly overgrown with pines and evergreens, which 

from most points of view presetits the well de- 

| fined figure of a bear in a reclining posture 
The elevation of the sand bluff at this point is 
probably 400 feet, recumbent upon which, as 
| upon a table of magnificent dimensions, the Bear 
| attains an additional height of 50 feet—the por- 


exception to this remark is to be found in that | tion constituting the head, indeed, connected 
part of the Michigan coast where his attention | with the former by a neck of due proportions, 
may be directed to the couchant form of the | being probably not more than 30 feet above the 
Sleeping Bear. | level of the bluff. This bluff is conspicuous in 


THE SLEEPING BEAR. 


clear weather to a great distance, and to an ap-| spreading aloft, the clear blue of the upper air 
proach from the south, presents a bald smooth | looks too pure ever to be sullied even by a vapor. 


front entirely unrelieved by vegetation, save a 
few pines tipping the summit. From this point 
of view, however, it presents no resemblance of 
the Bear, and the traveler first beholding it here, 
will experience a feeling of disappointment, the 


imagination finding little better success in com- | 


posing the figure of Bruin, than in seeing the 


form of the Bull and the Goat in the constella- | 


tions bearing those names. The color of these 
bluffs, which is the saffron tint that oft invests 
the summer clouds, making it a matter of doubt 
with the beholder, whether they are not veritable 
clouds, or, as I heard a spectator not inaptly 


express it, “‘ fog lighted up by the sun,” imparts | 


an effect to the scene at once picturesque and 
beautiful. This effect is greatly increased, no 
doubt, by the soft, clear atmosphere which is 
bathing every thing visible as we gaze; no 
clouds but those light and fleecy ones which float 
in snowy masses over the far-off horizon, or 
those others, long and feathery, which extend in 
beautiful repose beneath the former. The con- 
trasts of the picture are made out by the dark 
waters flecked with wreaths of foam, and the 
denseness of forest which every where, save on 


these naked heights, crowns the coast, while, | 


Vor. VI.—No. 34.—Er 


As we approach the South Manitou (Spirit 
Island) it seems to rear its rampart of sand right 
out of the water, presenting at its southern 
| angles a wall as smooth as if formed by other 
| hands than the careless and graceful ones of 
nature. A few more revolutions of the wheels, 
and we are at the wood-yard on South Manitou 
Dinner having been dispatched, the passengers, 
| men, women, and children, are quickly dispersed 
| over the shore; some curiously examining the 
pebbles, others gathering flowers and strawber- 
ries, and still another class loitering listlessly 
Picked 
up here a pleurotomania, and an oyster shell, 
which I was at first going to regard as a marine 
fossil. Although some distance from the land- 
ing, it was doubtless dropped by some epicure of 
the island, who even here where the muskelonge, 
the white-fish, and the trout, yet swarm in un- 
diminished abundance, still looks for luxuries 
to Blue Point and Norfolk. We were detained 
at this island till late in the day. Some forty 
families, I am informed, gain a subsistence here 
by fishing, and furnishing wood to the steamers 
The young Crusoes ef the place do not appear 
at any loss for society, the inhabitants being 


| 
| 
| 


| about enjoying the pleasures of vacuity 
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evidently blessed after the manner indicated by | bearing many a mile to the south, the now per- 
the language of David, “‘ Thy children stand like | fect figure of the Sleeping Bear. 

olive plants round about thy table.” As we| Less than two hours past midnight finds us 
sail along the Michigan coast, we behold painted | safely arrived at Mackinaw, a number of the 
in beautiful outline on the evening sky, and | boat’s passengers having this or the Sault as 


STRAITS OF MACKINAW. 


their destination. An acquaintance whom I have | which forms the main stratum, of great thickness, 
picked up on board directs me to the “ Mission of the island. At the point where the arch is 
House,” which indeed I find most of our pas- formed, the elevation of the bluff above the lake 
sengers have selected. The accommodating pro- | surface must be considerably more than 100 feet 
prietor is at the pier, where baggage-wagon and | The growth here is chiefly the cedar, the yellow 
omnibus are a'so in readiness to convey ourselves | and white pine, and the balsam fir, interspersed 
and baggage to the house. This hotel, so called | with the white trunks and delicately poised leaves 
from having at one time been occupied by one | of the birch and the poplar. Just over the brow 
of the Protestant missions, has an elevated and | of this rugged steep sinks a frightful abyss, and 
commanding yet retired situation; and, in these | as the spectator gains its edge, there bursts upon 
respects, the visitor will find it very eligible. In | his vision a Natural Bridge, a soaring arch sus- 
point of comfort, it will probably be found in | pended in mid-air, which shuts out the horizon, 
advance of his expectations. With the indulg-| and beneath and through which he beholds the 
ence of the reader for descending to such trifles, | waters of the lake, a hundred feet below him, 
which the traveler still deems essential, I may | dancing in the sun-beams. By cautious descent 
here be allowed to particularize a little. I found, 
then, the luxuries specially appertaining to this 
region, which at this time are the fish of the 
straits, of such favorable celebrity—the lake and 
brook trout, and the white-fish—served up in 
such style as would doubtless satisfy any cook 
less exacting than Ude. Receiving the due as- 
sistance from “ Soy, Chili-vinegar, and Harvey,” 
they are furnished in good style of American 
cookery. ‘* Done brown” is perhaps the expres- 
sion which, while most descriptive of this style, 
is to fish-eaters the most promising of entertain- 
ment. Fish, fried, baked, and boiled, or broiled, 
forming part of each meal, there are besides 
beafsteaks of matchless tenderness—thus proving | 
that this island is not like those of the Archipel- | 
ago, which the poet of Don Juan describes as | 
“oxless’—and ham of very attractive flavor. | 
The various structures in flour and meal pass | 
with approbation. Of the last course a distin- | 
guishing feature is the whortleberry. This in| 
pastry, as well as ad naturam, so large and so 
delicious of flavor as scarcely to crave the aid | 
of sugar, though much improved by the accom- 
paniment of cream of surprising richness, which | * 
the visitor may have ad libitum, being served to | 
him in pitchers. 

The next day, in pursuance of my design of 
seeing whatever of curious and interesting the 
island might present, I repaired first to the 
“Arch Rock,” or Roche percée, as termed by 
the French residents. This truly curious object 
ean not but excite in the mind of the beholder 
the most lively emotions of wonder. The reader ; 
is to imagine a precipitous bluff of limestone, THE ARCH ROCK. 
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it no doubt formed a part, is matter of curious 
inquiry. Perhaps this may be regarded as an- 
pierces the abutment of the former. The latter other evidence of a time, when the waters of the 
is, however, smaller and less noticeable. This | lake must have broken with resistless force clear 
rock, though belonging to the upper lime rock | over these lofty heights, having settled at their 
group, is, most probably, the lower magnesian | present level by gradual recession, or by slow 
limestone ;—a limestone which here, being of a | upheaval of the land. On close inspection, this 
highly crystalline character, and its strata in- huge block is found cavernous, slightly crystal- 
clining at all angles, bears the usual indications | line, with its strata disiorted in every conceivable 


he may gain the bottom of this chasm, where he | 
will be rewarded by seeing another arch, which 


of igneous disturbance. Part of it, however, is 
of a less firm and more readily disintegrated ma- 
terial. The arch laterally has an average thick- 
ness of some eight to ten feet, thinning off to a 
few inches at what might be termed the foot- 
way. Its thickness vertically is in the narrowest 
part probably twenty feet. On top it has the 
appearance of having been well trodden, though 
few, it might be supposed, would undertake the 
dangerous passage from any motive short of the 
last necessity. It seems not a little remarkable 
that no similar appearance should occur at any 
other point on the island : a circumstance which 
seems to point to a cause of a more special and 
violent character than the ordinary agencies of 
frost and the atmosphere. 
are to look back for its origin to-the time when 


the waters of the lake lay at a much greater ele- | 


vation than at present, and when the action of 


the waves may have been accompanied with a | 


force not now to be witnessed save in some parts 
of the ocean. 

Another object which arrests the attention of 
the visitor in equal degree with that just men- 


tioned, is the “Sugar Loaf,” a high, isolated, | 


rudely conical rock, which, resting upon the 
high plateau which forms the chief elevation 
. of the islands, exhibits a rise of some sixty feet 
above. This is but little less than the elevation 
of the ridge which forms the crowning plan of 
the island, and upon which the dismantled post 


THE SUGAR L@AF ROCK. 


Most probably we | 


| direction. Its width is about fifty feet, its thick- 
ness twenty. Covered with a wild growth of 
vines and stunted cedars, and rearing itself thus 
unexpectedly before the traveler, as he approaches 
it by the road-side, its effect is grand and impos- 
ing. Still more so, perhaps, when beheld from 
the top of the ridge, where its isolated position, 
with its bold form breaking the outline of the 
island, strikes the beholder with wonder and de- 
light. 

The next morning being clear and fine as 
usual, I again ascended the ridge at Fort Holmes, 
and mounting with some difficulty the Observa- 
tory, as it is termed—though in fact it is nothing 
more than a triangulating point for the Govern- 
ment engineers, who are at work in the straits— 
| obtained a view of the island, the straits, and ad- 
jacent shores, which well repaid me. Off to the 
northwest, some four miles perhaps, lies the lit- 
tle French settlement of Saint Inez, with a few 
farms which lend a graceful touch to the other- 
| wise unbroken wilderness. To the north, where 
this ridge declines by a gentle descent to the 
shores of the island, is the place at which the 
British in the last war, some eight hundred strong, 
reached the position at the Observatory, which 
they fortified in a single night, and having in- 
telligence of the declaration of war before our 
own forces, obtained a surrender without firing 
agun. Returning by way of the garrison, and 
the day being Sunday, stopped to attend the 
Episcopal service there. The attendance was 
large for the place, consisting chiefly of strangers. 
| The small number of soldiers present is calcu- 
| lated to excite notice, till one is informed that 
| the rank and file of the army, in time of peace, 

is chiefly foreign and of the Catholic religion 
| On our return to the hotel we were greeted with 
| a good dinner, of which speckled trout from the 
Michigan shore, caught by some amateurs the 
| day before, formed a most acceptable portion 
I took occasion, during my stay at Mackinaw, 
in company with another individual as compagnon 
du voyage, to circumnavigate the island In ac- 
cordance with this purpose, we hired a little 
sloop, of excellent appointments, and three men 
and a boy to man her. About the middle of the 
afternoon spread sail, and, though the east wind 
is blowing, and the water rather rougher than 
| desirable, we soon beat round the head of the 
| island, keeping at such a distance from the shores 
| as to afford us the most advantageous view in 
| passing. Turning the first point, we run before 








of Fort Holmes is seen, being separated there- | the wind, and soon see on our left the soaring 
from by a distance not exceeding a hundred | form of the Arch Rock. As it recedes from our 
yards.“ By what violent throe of nature it has | view, one might almost suppose himself sailing 
become severed from the adjacent ridge, of which | about the classic coasts of Italy, and beholding 
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ARCH ROCK—DISTANT VIEW. 


in that singular rock the remains of some Roman 


structure, such as, perchance, he may behold in | 


the Bay of Baie or at Pestum. So well de- 
fined and regular in the distance seem those col- 
umnar abutments, so clear and perfect the turn- 
ing of that arch. The shores generally have no 
special interest, unless from one feature with 
which the stranger, if from a somewhat southern 
latitude, may be delighted. ‘This is the beauti- 


ful springing form of the balsam fir, (pinus bal- 
samea), which grows here, in its native air, with 
a vigor and beauty totally unknown below, where 


it is cultivated only as a shrub. Its growth is 
so abundant as to give a character to the view. 
Its arrowy points rise to the height of thirty to 
fifty feet, piercing the sky like so many church 
spires or tapering masts. A run of some thirty 
miles, brings us around the northern extremity 
of the island, where we gain the smooth water, 
though the breeze is still brisk, and drives us 
delightfully on. It is somewhat less steady, in- 
deed, and an occasional puff lays us nearly on 
our beam-ends, when our Palinurus “puts up 
the helm,” 
out of our sails,’ 
spirit. 

Soon after entering the smooth water, we pass 
the British landing, a curved indentation in the 
shore, formed by a beautifully graveled beach, 
where the British soldiers made their descent. 
The little fishing huts of Saint Inez again salute 
us on our right, and, as we proceed, we behold 
the bold shore of the ‘‘ Lover’s Leap” on the 
south side of the island. A little further, and 
we see, lying high upon the rugged bluffs, and 
as if nestling among the trees, the green oat 
fields of some of the few farms which the island 
boasts, and which, unimportant elsewhere, have 
here such a noticeable charm. 

As we round the southwestern point, the wind 
is again in our eye, compelling us to “ tack.” 
We here get among the gill nets, which are sunk 
at various depths from twenty to sixty fathoms 


, 


and we bound on with fresh 


which, as he says, “ shakes the wind | 


—their position indicated by buoys, which, mov. 
ing about with the agitation of the water, seemed 
like huge gar-fish sticking up their bills. Two 
tacks to the south enable us to pass into the 
| dock, which we reach at 6} p.M., an hour and a 
half from the time of starting, and having run a 
distance of some twelve miles. The circumfer- 
ence is said to be nine miles. As we enter the 
harbor, we are much amused at our captain ral- 
lying an acquaintance, who was pulling about in 
| a sort of three-cornered boat, upon * going to 
| sea in a flat-iron.”” : 
Our navigators, having much of the true cice- 
rone spirit, were careful to afford us various 
items of information. Among them was the 
story of the massacre by the Indians of the white 
inhabitants of Old Mackinaw, which bears some 
miles to the southwest of the place now known 
| by that name. It seems that the Indians suc- 
ceeded by stratagem. Assembling, as was fre- 
quently their custom, in peaceable guise, by the 
| walls of the fort, and engaging in a game of ball, 
an amusement to which Indians are always much 
addicted, they kept still concealed about their 
persons their tomahawks and war-clubs. Ap- 
parently by accident, but in fact by design, knock- 
ing the ball inside of the fort, one of them ran 
inside (the gates standing unsuspectingly open) 
as if to get it. He was immediately followed by 
all the rest, who, seizing their opportunity, al- 
though much inferior in numbers to the people 
of the fort, quickly massacred all, men, women, 
and children, with a single exception. One in- 
dividual, it seems, contrived to effect his escape 
Our guides also informed us that three of the 
ladies of Mackinaw had walked over the Arch 
Rock : a feat which appears in its full magnitude, 
when we consider that the bridge thus formed 
is scarcely less narrow and difficult than that 
trod by Christian through the Dark Valley, in 
Bunyan, or that other of which we are told in 
| the Koran, over which the spirits of the faithful 


} 


| pass to Paradise. One of our crew claimed him- 
| self to have made the dangerous passage, in a 
| novel way, seating himself astride of the bridge, 
| and, by the use of his hands, working his way 
| over. 
| The common growth of the island is the sugar 
maple, the beech, poplar, hickory, bireh—white 
and yellow—balsam fir, white and yellow pine, 
spruce, and the red and white cedars. The 
ground pine, which grows extensively here, at- 
tracted me by its singular regularity and beauty 
Springing within a circle of small diameter, it 
rays out to one of much larger dimensions, its 
broad disks often spreading from twenty to thirty 
feet in diameter, and with as perfect a preserva- 
tion of the circular figure, as if drawn by com- 
pass. . 
The greatest elevation of Mackinaw Island is 
by estimation about five hundred feet, a much 
greater height than is attained by the lands in 
any direction for many miles. The name, which 
is Indian, is said to signify the Turtle, frem a fan- 
cied resemblance in form. Bors Blanc Island, 
which lies just across the straits, has on its 
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south side a good ship channel, and is used ab 


ways by vessels passing round, which have no | 


business at Mackinaw. \ 


The trade of Mackinaw, the permanent popu- 
lation being some five hundred souls, is chiefly 
with the fishermen. Although the fish are taken 
mostly some sixty miles off, at White-fish Bay, 
they are still brought here to be packed. After 
being cleaned, they are laid with the scales on 

n broad benches and salted. In this opera- 
ion use is made of the Syracuse salt. After 
being salted they are then thrown into a box or 
crate, sometimes made for the purpose, with a 
grating at the bottom. At others a common 
wagon wheel is used, suspended by a rod of iron 
passing through the nave. The interstices allow 
the water to pass off from the fish without any 
interruption im the process of weighing them. 
They are then packed in barrels and half barrels, 
and being duly marked with the weight and the 
name of the packer, are ready for shipment to 
market. The barrels are made of white pine 
brought from the neighboring shores ; and their 
manufacture furnishes employment to a number 
of mechanics. This 1s a trade already of great, 
and it is believed increasing, magnitude. Not 
less than ten thousand barrels of fish, it is esti- 
mated, will be packed this season at Mackinaw 
alone, and the business is said to support a pop- 
ulation equal in number. It is said, however, 
that a decrease has been observed in the numbers 
of fish taken on the Mackinaw grounds, and is 
ascribed to the fact that the fishermen continue 
to take them through the season of spawning. 
This occurs in the fall, and fishing operations 
should be suspended 1n time to allow the supply 
to be kept up. If this be so, it presents a state 
of things which may in time call for legislative 
provision 

The fur trade, once of so much consequence 
at this point, may now be said to be extinct, be- 
ing carried on altogether at places more remote 
There is, besides the traffic with the home popu- 
lation, which are chiefly French and half-breeds, 
a small trade in Indian curiosities with strangers. 

For a fresh, bracing, and delightful air, prob 
ably the States do not afford a pleasanter spot 
than Mackinaw. There are very tolerable car- 
riage roads about the island, though the demands 
of the pleasuring public for such accommodations 
have not yet been sufficient to introduce them to 
any great extent. Upon the whole, the visitor here, 
if he be of-a quiet and reposeful disposition, and 


a lover of nature, may pass a fortnight very satis- | 


factorily. If of a more restless and impetuous 


character, he will still find recreation in fishing | 


on the Michigan shore, or at Carp River—or in 
sailing. There is no lack of ten-pins, but as yet 


no provision for bathing. As for trying it in the | 


lake, it would be somewhat after the manner of 
Alexander bathing in the cold river Cydnus. (See 
Quintus Curtius.) 

Leaving Mackinaw one night past midnight, 
on board the “ London,” of Ward's line of steam- 
ers, at daylight we are in the Saint Mary's, or 
Sault River. The view is monotonous, present- 








ing only a succession of low islands, overgrown 
chiefly with firs, pines, and cedars. In some 
places the fires have occasioned extensive dead- 
enings of this forest, which gives it at a distance 
the appearance of shipping. 

As we approach the gorge in the range of hills 
which run transversely of the river, spurs and 
outlines of limestone rock, overgrown with ever- 
greens, begin to rise out of the water. Often 
they throw up only a round gray mound, with 
nothing of earth or verdure to mantle their hoary 
baldness. From the mouth of the gorge, some 
ten or a dozen miles from the Sault, occurs a suc- 
cession of Indian lodges, made of birch and cedar 
bark, and built in the oven form. These lodges 
present quite a different appearance from the 
tepees of the Sioux, to be seen on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. The tenements of the half-breeds and 
French, with which they are interspersed, are 
still but cabins covered with bark, there occur- 
ring occasionally one of better order—perhaps of 
white frame, or of hewn logs neatly white-wash- 
ed. Passing through this settlement, we at length 
behold in the distance, some three miles off, the 
town of Saint Mary’s Falls, or, as it is common- 
ly called, the “Soo,” from Sault or Saut (the 
Leap, or Falls). This pronunciation, which is in 
defiance of Boyer and the Academy, is however 
universal. Preconceived notions of places, as of 
individuals, are apt to affect the views with which 
we regard them when under our eyes. I had 
placed my standard so low with regard to the 
Sault St. Marie, that I was not less surprised 
than delighted to behold it occupying a situation 
so commanding and beautiful. The chimneys, 
spars, and streamers of the propellers and sail- 
vessels trading from below, stand huddled to- 
gether, while directly beyond, on the British 
shore, shoot up the spiring tips of the deadened 
cedars, producing the illusion of a town of con- 
siderable magnitude and extensive shipping. 
From Fort Brady, a fortress erected during the 
last war, wave the stars and stripes, the high 
white-washed stockade and houses presenting 
the neat and cleanly appearance characteristic of 
such establishments. Just opposite the town of 
Saint Mary’s is seen the Factory of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, with its cluster of warehouses 
and high pickets—much resembling, at this dis- 
tance, a plantation house and quarters on the 
lower Mississippi. 

An expectant crowd awaits us at the dock, 
where we are soon emptied forth, and in course 
of time duly lodged at the public-houses. As at 
Mackinaw, I find our passengers, myself among 
the number, are gathered chiefly at one place— 
the Saint Mary House. 

While staying here, awaiting the departure of 
the boat for the Upper Lake, strangers pass the 
time in fishing at the other side of the Rapids, in 
rambling about, or in making the descent (which 
every visitor, male or female, feels in duty bound 
to make) of the Falls in a birch canoe. A few 
years ago, when the water was eighteen inches 
lower than now—the lakes having been rising for 
two or three years past—this was an undertak- 
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PRINCIPAL STREET IN SAULT ST. MARIE. 


ing not unattended with danger. Lives have even 
been lost in accomplishing it. The dangerous 
rocks being now hidden, the passage is perform- 
ed with very little risk. The length of the Sault 
is scarcely a mile, and flows over layers of red 
and yellow sandstone, which at the head of the 
Rapids form an anticlinal axis. The difference 
of level in the river above and below the Rapids 
is said to be eighteen feet, The most remark- 
able collection of boulders J have ever seen, is to 


be found on the flat expansion above the town, 
constituting the “ Portage.” They are mostly of 
several tons’ weight, and of granitic character, 
though varying much in the proportion of their 
constituents. Often they are intersected by veins 
of spar or quartz, ramified and crossing, or dis- 


torted in the most curious manner. They have 
every appearance of having been swept to their 
present position by the action of a powerful cur. 
rent, just as we have often seen pebbles lodged 
upon the borders of the swollen rivulet after the 
waters have subsided. The rocks which will fur- 
nish a formation similar to these boulders, are in 
many cases several hundred miles distant. 
Crossed, during my stay below the Falls, to 
the British side, being rowed over in a small boat 
by a Frenchman. Passed through the Fur Com- 
pany’s establishment, where I am kindly received 
by a burly yet affable son of John Bull. The 
place is a quadrangular inclosure, which, besides 
a dwelling and store-house, with a garden front- 
ing the river, contains several large warehouses 
for furs. The inclosure is of high white-washed 
pickets, and on two of its four sides are huge 
gates, strongly barred. This display of strength 
has reference to a time, perhaps now passed for- 
ever, when its position amidst a fieree and savage 
people rendered such defenses necessary. 
Having followed up the portage to the head of 
the Rapids, which it is understood the Colonial 
government are now having surveyed preparatory 





to the construction of a ship canal, we returned 
to the boat. About to recross, we fall in with a | 


party just returning from a successful cruise of 
trout-fishing among the Rapids at this side. A 
fine bunch of speckled trout had rewarded their 
efforts. Several small islands occurring on this 
side of the river, divide the mass. of water into 
little rushing streams, which form a congenial 
harbor for these little favorites of the angler. On 
our way across we find the waves running quite 
high, occasioned by the wind blowing freshly up 
stream.. A party of ladies and gentlemen are 
* shooting the Rapids” in sight, and ina canoe 
not far off some Indians and half-breeds are tak- 
ing the white-fish with dip-nets. Higher up is 
another canoe, in which Indians appear to be 
taking fish with the spear. 

It is said the white-fish and the trout both 
grow to an immense size in Lake Superior 
While at the Sault, I was assured by a gen- 
tleman who had been much upon the upper 
waters, that he had seen fish of both species 
caught there weighing over forty pounds. This 
enormous magnitude, it is believed, is not often 
if ever attained by the fish of the lower lakes 
Some of the largest one may see are taken here 
in these Rapids. One of these, which the writer 
saw, would probably weigh twenty pounds. It 
seems somewhat unaccountable that they should 
be found so much larger in Lake Superior, as 
one would suppose any of the lakes had water 
enough for their full development. The fact, 
however, seems generally conceded. Probably 
the superior purity of the water has much to do 
with the growth, as it has most likely with the 
flavor ; for their greater excellence in this respect 
is also acknowledged. White-fish are generally 
taken by gill-nets, having never been known to 
bite. These are suspended in deep water, whither 
in warm weather the fish mostly resort. As they 
move in large schools, or droves—not being di- 
verted from their course by slight obstacles— 
they thrust their heads fearlessly into the meshes, 
when the threads catching behind their gills, pre- 
vent their extrication. The trout is frequently 
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taken by trolling, which is by drawing through 
the water, at a suitable depth, a hook properly 
prepared in the semblance of a small fish. Upon 
this the trout, who is a greedy fellow, seizes with 
eagerness, and is at the same moment securely 
fastened. 

On the pier at which we landed on arriving at 
the Sault, and where the Portage Railroad ter- 
minates, we saw the first indications of our ap- 
proach to the mineral region. Thrown together 
in a rugged heap, ready for shipment to the 
smeiting furnaces at Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Pittsburgh, lay many pieces of mass copper. An 
inspection of the weights impressed upon them, 
showed them to range from 1000 to 4790 Ibs., 
which was the largest I observed. The whole 
quantity I soon found to reach 100 tons, which 
I was informed would be worth at Detroit over 
$30,000. The loss in reducing for commercial 
purposes is about ten per cent. 

I was much interested, while at the Sault, in 
two specimens of the silver-gray fox which are 
shown there. This is a very rare and valuable 
species, their skins being worth from $25 to $300. 
The two here, however, are quite young, and had 
not yet attained either the color or quality of fur 
which gives them their value. They were the 








FROM THE UPPBR LANDING. 
property of Mr. Bonbeau, one of the French res- 
idents of the place. 

Met also, at the store of Mr. Artault, an inter- 
esting relic of the now expiring reign of the fur- 
traders in the person of Mons. Barome. Now at 
an advanced age, and the father of many children, 
he yet shows much of the vigor and sprightli- 
ness of youth. 

“* He looked in years, yet in his years were seen 

A youthful vigor, and autumnal green.” 
He informed me that, next to Mr. Dousman of 
Mackinaw, who was here six years before him, 
he was now the oldest man left of a once numer- 
ous class. For forty-six years he had been a 
voyageur in the region of Lake Superior and the 
Upper Mississippi, and had seen most of his 
companions pass away, without leaving, as he 
feelingly expressed it, “‘ De quoi les ensevlir,” 
or enough to bury them. 

The weather for the two days we were delay- 
ed at the Sault having been oppressively warm, 
we were glad once more to get in motion. This 
we were enabled to do by the departure of the 
steamer “ Baltimore,” which being the only 
steamer above the class of a propeller on Lake 
Superior, we esteemed ourselves lucky to fall im 
with. The “ Baltimore” was formerly a Lake 
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Erie packet, and was drawn over the Portage this | cabin. A breeze springing up in the evening, 
spring on ways, and at an expense exceeding | gives us once more a clear canopy, with glorious 


four thousand dollars. It forms part of the Leke | 


Superior jine of Mr. M‘Knight, the enterprising 
proprietor of the Portage Railroad, and in all her 
appointments for the comfort of the traveler will 
be found to compare favorably with the boats of 
the Lower Lakes. 

Leaving the upper landing near ten o’clock in 
the morning, our course for eighteen miles lies 
up the Saint Mary’s River. At Ouisgat’s Bay—an 
Indian name, with French orthography, corrupt- 
ed into Whisky’s Bay—near the head of the river, 
where lies the dismantled wreck of the propeller 
Monticello, we stop for several hours to receive our 
supply of wood. The shores here are low at the 
water's edge, though rising, at the distance of a 
mile back, into hills of one hundred and fifty feet 
in height. The growth is chiefly pine and cedar. 
About the middle of the afternoon we pass Iro- 


moon and stars. 
| ‘The next morning breaking upon us clear and 
| fresh, discloses to us, looming bluely up some 
twenty-five miles off, the land of Point Keewenaw, 
| with the light-house on Manitou Island. The 
view becomes more interesting as we approach, 
| and a scene of rare beauty breaks upon the eye, 
when nigh enough to take in the inner side of 
the island, with the light-house upon the Point 
| We get to Copper Harbor, whose vicinity we 
| have been viewing since early morning, toward 
|noon. Passing the light-house on the left ef 
| the entrance, we have before us Fort Wilkins, 
| now an abandoned post, just visible among the 
| trees, while the little cluster of white-washed 
| houses constituting the village of Copper Harbor 
| is seen still further up the shore. A little behind 
| this, some 200 yards, perhaps, rises the bluff, to 


quois Island on the left, and the bold shore of the height, probably, of 600 feet. The conglom- 
Gros Cap on the right. A sweet picture of tran- | erate rock which forms the bluff, is also the form- 
quil beauty is formed by that little islet, as it | ation at the water’s edge for miles eastward, and 
seems to rest—a garden of floating verdure— | constitutes the basis of the chain of islands form- 
upon the polished mirror of the water. Its wild | ing the harbor. As viewed from the interior of 
and solitary loveliness is enlivened for a moment | the harbor, nothing can exceed the picturesque 
as we look, by the passage of the propeller | beauty of those islands. Stretching out like a 
“Napoleon.” A fog coming on after a light | mole their red and rugged walls, with occasional 
shower, confines us for the rest of the day to the | rifts which allow a glimpse of the great lake 


COPPER HARBOR. 


beyond, they are at the same time surmounted| The village of Copper Harbor is a mere land- 
with a wild growth of evergreens, shooting above | ing for the mines, consisting only of some half- 
which, and beautifully defined upon the sky, the | a-dozen houses, a boarding-house being among 
balsam fir still shows its arrowy form. But the pic-| the number. Some three nfiles back the Iron 
ture is one which to be appreciated must be seen. | City Company have their location, and it was in 
On the inside of the harbor occurs the trap-dyke, | this vicinity that mining operations were first 
cutting through the conglomerate and sand-rock. ' commenced on Lake Superior, by the Pittsburgh 
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and Boston Mining Company, which has since | 
met with such splendid success at the Cliff Mine. | 
The attempt here was made in the black oxide, 
but, after much expenditure to render it profit- | 
able, it was abandoned. ‘Though this harbor is 
the best upon Keewenaw Point, it yet presents | 
no eligible town site, the land being either too | 
low and swampy, or else not sufficiently shel- | 
tered from the sea, which, in storms, breaks | 
through the entrance. Within two miles of this | 
place is the little lake Fanny Hooe, which is nine 
miles around, and at an elevation of 400 feet | 
above Lake Superior. | 

The boat lies here some two hours, during 
which the passengers are out wandering upon | 
the shores. One individual, apparently an invalid | 
in a very advanced stage of disease, stops here | 
for his health. Two other invalids on board, one | 
from the Canada side of Lake St. Clair, the other | 
from Southern Michigan, with the intention of | 
staying somewhere on the lake shore in the hope 
of getting the ague expelled from their systems. 
The purity and tonic virtues of the atmosphere | 
of this region, are said to be sovereign as a rem- | 
edy for this distressing complaint. 

‘About 4 o’clock p.m. we are at Eagle Harbor, | 
which is also attractive by its beauty, though in- | 
ferior in this respect to that we had left but an | 
hour before. The village lies up among a stately | 
and magnificent grove of yellow or Norwegian | 
pines, and consists of some thirty frame and log 
houses. It boasts one of the best public houses 
on Lake Superior. Thisisthe ‘‘ Atwood House,” 
and, though probably much more limited in ex- 
tent than it will be found another season, fur- 
nishes already an accommodation with whose 
quality the traveler will not be disposed to quar- 
rel. This being in the heart of the copper region, 
the particular object of my visit, I stop here for 
the present. 

Soon after my arrival, I started in company 
with several others, upon a short excursion along | 
the lake shore in search of agates. The way, | 
which lies over the trap-dyke and amygdaloid, | 
which heaves up, to the westward of the harbor, 
in immense and broken masses, is rugged and 
difficult, rendered more so by our ignorance of 
a path. Occasionally we deviate through the 
thicket of magnificent pines, “fit to be the masts 
of some tall admiral,” interspersed with the white 
cedar, the birch, and the balsam. The position 
of these rocks, so turned from the horizontal, 
their high color suggesting the resemblance of 
huge cinders, which, but for the luxuriant vege- 
tation above them, might almost be supposed to | 
conceal the live heat beneath 
“‘incedis per ignes 

Suppositos cineri doloso,” 
is calculated deeply to excite the curiosity. 
They bring to mind the path of Satan “over the 
burning marl,” in the great English epic. The 
conclusion is reached involuntarily by the be- 
holder, that some of the most powerful of earth’s 
internal forces have exerted themselves here ; 
that these coasts have been the subject of intense 
volcanic action, of which they bear forever the 

















blazon in their fiery glow. The display of im- 
mense forces which they present, can not, to the 
reflecting mind, but awaken deep fee.ings of won- 
der and awe. Impressive indeed is the scenery 
of these shores! The broken crust often piled 
up in cliffs which impend over the lake ; often 
sinking and receding into little coves and bays 
where spreads a pebbled beach, the restless waves 
still rolling ashore their hunted treasures of agate, 
cornelian, and amethyst. 

But the sun, which was low when we set out, 
now rests like a globe of fire on the horizon, and 
seems hastening to dip his glowing visage in 
the waters of the lake. Though the twilight 
is long here, yet the difficult path admonishes 
against delay. In retracing our steps, we can 
not but stop occasionally, in admiring wonder at 
the solitary grandeur of the scenery which meets 
the eye, as standing upon one of the overhang- 
ing cliffs, it glances along the shores, across the 
rocky islets around, along the stately ranks of 
soaring and solitary pines, and far away over 
the still and glowing waters, reflecting the 
blushes of the sky in the setting sun. Gorgeous 
and glorious the sight! causing us te pause 
again and again in a rapture of admiration. 
While returning, my attention is more than once 
arrested by the long, dry, and spongy kind of 
moss, which occasionally clothes the rocks—and 
again by that which hangs from the limbs of 
the white cedar, and some species of pine, long, 
soft, and wavy, of a delicate green hue, and re- 
minding me vividly of that which, so long and 
scarf-like, waves from the stately cypress, magno- 
lia, and peccan, inthe swamps of the distant South. 

Reaching the hotel just as it is getting dark 


| enough for lights, find they have already lighted 


“smudges” to drive away the gnats and mos- 
quitoes, which indeed we had found troublesome 
enough in coming along the shore. Respecting 
the great vitality exhibited by this little annoying 
insect, I was informed by a gentleman of Boston, 
who has spent several winters among the mines 
of Lake Superior, that he had been bitten by 
mosquitoes here when knee-deep in the snow. It 
is not often, however, that they are found vexa- 
tious in their attacks on the borders of the lake, 
there being pretty generally breeze enough to 
confine them to the timber. During a week’s 
stay at Eagle Harbor, I did not observe that they 
were troublesome except on this one occasion. 
Every thing here is connected with the mines. 
The lots of the village, save the few they have 
disposed of, belong to the Eagle Harbor Com- 
pany, whose location lies for several miles around 


| this point. The Copper Harbor Company, which 


has its location adjoining the former on the west, 
has also its access through this place, as also 
the Northwestern and the Northwest, two of the 
oldest and most important Companies. Prices 
here are quite Californian. Hay, being chiefly 
brought from Michigan in bales, is worth $25 
the ton; oats bring a dollar per bushel ; $18 is 
the price of freight on a cow from Detroit, and 
she is worth $45 here ; $6 is paid for flour; and 
horse hire is $2 50 per diem. 
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One luxury, if the traveler has not met with | is the very least of the kindnesses I have to ac- 
it before at the Sault, he will most likely find at knowledge at this office, I visit, under Mr. Stee- 
Eagle Harbor. This is the siskowit, a fish pe- | vens’s conduct, the mines of the C ompany—the 
culiar to Lake Superior, and which, in delicacy | old, which is at the base of the hill, and the new, 
of flavor, is thought by epicures to surpass all | nearer its summit. The peculiarity of these 
others. Combining the richness and color of | mines is the side entrance, which, on account of 
the lake or salmon trout, with the flavor of the | being on the north side of the range, where the 
white-fish, it is generally believed to be a cross | descent is great though gradual, affords great 
of the two species. As might be expected, it is | facilities in point of drainage, and for running 
consequently not found to attain the extraordi- | out the copper and veinstone by railroad, instead 
nary size sometimes reached bythe others. They | of raising them, by laborious and expensive pro- 
are thought to resemble very much in taste, | cess, by shaft. We are accompanied by Captain 
though still regarded as surpassing, the best | John Cox, the mining captain, whose sedulous 
specimens of the speckled or brook trout. Though | kindness is evidently the result of a frank and 
the siskowit is obtained below as an article of generous nature. At his house, which is on the 
commerce, as well as the trout and white-fish, | very summit of the ridge, we are presented with 
yet the process of curing which they necessarily | a prospect at once the most extensive and mag- 
undergo, is entirely destructive of that fineness | nificent. We are here some 600 feet above the 
of flavor which they possess when fresh. |1ake, and look down upon a richly variegated 

The next morning, having risen at an early | landscape all still in aboriginal wildness. The 
hour, and prepared myself for a warm day’s| rocky shore of the lake, inclining at an angle, 
work among the mines, a cup of coffee fortifies | and dipping toward the water ;—bold heights, 
me for a walk to the office of the Copper Falls | rising abruptly, crowned with the “ evergreen 
Company, some three miles off. Here, by pre- pine ;”"—smooth patches of beaver meadow, lying 
vious appointment, I meet with Mr. Steevens, | snugly among the forests, as if the reign of till 
whose acquaintance I had been fortunate in | age had already commenced here ;—little islets 
making on the boat. Mr. Steevens, though still | dotting the coast, some of them tufted with the 
a young man, is one of the oldest explorers in | springing balsam ;—while far away to the dis- 
the mineral region, one of the best practical | tant horizon, which here bends in an arc of more 
mineralogists, and whose opinions of copper | | than half the circle, spreads the smooth and glis- 
stocks are not without their influence ‘“‘upon|tening lake. Isle Royal, forty-five miles off, 
Change.” At the office of the Copper Falls | looms up dimly in the distance. 

Company, I have an opportunity of seeing many| We next pass to the south side of the ridge, 
fine specimens of the native copper, and the dif- | where we enter the Dana Mine, which, being but 


ferent minerals found in connection with it, as 
well as some of the ancient mining implements. 


Having partaken a substantial breakfast, which | 


a recent excavation, affords an opportunity of 
noting surface appearances. Thence we proceed 
to the Northwestern, which is one of the oldest 
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and best established. I here meet with Mr 
Sh—r, a son of Judge Sh—r, of Pittsburgh, who 
treats us with the most obliging hospitality. In 
company with him, make the descent into the 
mine, which is near 200 feet deep, and which 
furnishes a good opportunity of witnessing all 
the operations of mining. As these are similar 
in all the mines, a description of them is deferred 
a few pages later. Returning from the North- 
western, I fall in again with Captain Cox, with 
whom I enter the upper drift of the Copper Falls 
Company, to the depth of 200 feet ; the lower 
drift, which we had entered in the morning, run- 
ning a horizontal depth of 600 feet From the 
captain I receive some valuable lessons in min- 
eralogy and mining. Previous to parting with 
him, he took his pick, and procured me some of 
the most beautiful specimens of the red oxide in 
crystals, of copper in the shape of foliage, cal 

careous spar in perfect rhombs, and other min- 
erals, found associated in the veinstone. 

Falling in again with Mr. Steevens, we return 
together to the harbor just in time for tea. While 
thus engaged, the “ Baltimore” once more ar- 
rives, bringing an accession to our company from 
up the lake, chiefly ladies and gentlemen from 
Pittsburgh. It being necessary to provide room 
for the ladies, the landlord is obliged to furnish 
sleeping quarters for the gentlemen mostly in the 
parlor. I obtain comfortable repose now, the 
second night, on a sofa; though the first night 
of my arrival I was honored with a spare family 
room, which afforded a spice of home that was 
quite delightful. 

The following day, incompany with four others, 
all of whom, except an elderly gentleman from 
Massachusetts, are residents of some standing in 
the country, I am a passenger in a birch canoe 
for Eagle River. There being no wind, we are 
rowed up by voyageurs—-a Frenchman, a half- 
breed, and a boy who is also demi-sauvage. In a 
few miles we find the trap-rock to crop out, and 
a sand beach to succeed When half way along, 
we were met by a canoe loaded with Indians from 
La Pointe, going to the Sault. They were paint- 
ed and decorated with a good deal of care, and 
brought to mind those descriptive lines of Dryden 
written of the swarthy children of the Nile— 


“Where in proud pomp the sunburnt people ride 
On painted barges o'er the teeming tide.” 


In two hours’ rowing we are at the river, which 
is indeed a very inconsiderable stream, crossed 
by a wooden bridge near the mouth. A large and 
well-adapted house has recently been erected for 
a hotel, but not being as yet opened, we stop at 
the Eagle River House, kept by a German. Re- 
maining here till after dinner, we then—that is 
to say three of us, including the Massachusetts 
gentleman, Major B——, and myself—engaged 
a two-horse wagon to convey us to the Cliff Mine. 
While waiting for the wagon, we took a look at 
the copper piled up at the warehouse of the Cliff 
Mine, and are struck with the amazing richness 
of the spectacle. 

With a warm sun beating upon us, we are at 
length climbing our tedious way up the ridge. 





The distance to the Cliff and North American 
works, which lie in close proximity, is something 
over three miles. We accomplish it by 4 p.m. 
Resting on the brow of the hill, over which the 
road descends, the traveler beholds, at a quarter 
of a mile off, the buildings of the Cliff works 
lying against the bluff which frowns precipitately 
more than two hundred feet above. 

A short distance to the south he sees the newly 
erected buildings of the North American Com- 
pany. Having sunk their shaft at this point, 
termed the South Cliff, they are now believed to 
be on the same vein as the Cliff, and are pro- 
ceeding with the most encouraging prospects 
The old vein, the works connected with which 
are hidden from the view at this point by a pro- 
jection from the bluff, are not now worked, hav- 
ing of late yielded too little to repay. At the 
North American, the visitor, if as fortunate as the 
writer, will receive a kindness of treatment which 
will draw strongly upon his gratitude. This is an 
acknowledgment which is specially due to Cap- 
tain Paul, the superintendent, and Mr. P e, 
the gentlemanly clerk. Frequently among the 
mines, indeed, the visitor is met with the most 
engaging attentions, which are enhanced in his 
estimation from the consciousness that he has ne 
claim on them, and from the fact that they can 
not be purchased. 

Resting here for a few days, the visitor will 
find in the machinery of the North American, 
which is of the most improved construction, much 
that will reward his notice; and in the operations 
of the Cliff Mine, the fullest opportunity of fol- 
lowing all the processes by which the copper is 
obtained. Wishing to go through those processes 
with some degree of particularity, in order to get 
the subject fully before us, the writer may be per- 
mitted to approach it from a somewhat general 
point of view. 

The knowledge of copper would seem to have 
been of great antiquity, and it is mentioned, under 
the name of brass, contemporaneously with iron, 
in the oldest records of our race. Only a few 
generations after Adam we find skill in the work- 
ing of those metals ascribed to Tubal Cain. It 
was evidently of extensive use among the Greeks. 
Combined with gold, silver, and tin, it formed 
the principal constituent of the wonderful shield 
forged by Vulcan for Achilles ; and the “ xaA- 
xoxitwves Axasoi,”’ “* yadnoBaphs,”’ and numerous 
expressions in Homer, recognize its common ap- 
plications. It formed the principal ingredient in 
the colossal statue of Rhodes; was the material 
first used by the people of A2gina for the coining 
of money ; was the main constituent of the Co- 
rinthian brass ; and is recognized by Paul in one 
of his epistles to Timothy, where he makes re- 
proving reference to Alexander the copper-smith. 

However abundant may have been the supply 
of this metal in those early days, in the lands 
hallowed by the events of the Bible, and in those 
made classical by profane history, certain it is, 
that they now furnish no considerable quantity 
for the consumption of the world. -A-menia and 
the islands of Eubea and Cyprus—the latter of 
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which furnished at one time a large portion of 
the supply to the nations around the Mediter- 
ranean, and has even given to the moderns the 
term* by which they designate the metal—have 
long since ceased to yield their contributions to 
commerce. And though copper is found in most 
parts of the world, to some extent—in Europe 
generally, in South America, Africa, Cuba, Japan, 
China, Kamschatka, &c., existing as an oxide or 
sulphuret, or in other combinations ; yet it is to 
the mines of Sweden, of Germany, Russia, Hun- 
gary, and Cornwall, that the, arts still look for 
their main supply. 

The recent discoveries in our own country, 
render it probable that no great length of time 
shall elapse ere the mines of the United States 
will equal in their produce, and probably surpass 
those of any other country. Already, in this 
present year of 1852, a careful estimate of the 
directors of some of the mines of Lake Superior 


will give a produce from that region of 2000 to | 


2500 tons Of this amount, 1000 tons is assign 
ed as the yield for the present year of the Cliff 
Mine. Yet it is only eight years since mining 
operations were first commenced in this region ; 
only six years since success the most decisive 
was had in the discovery of the Cliff vein, in the 
vicinity of Eagle River. Copper mining is how- 
ever in its infancy, and all that has as yet been 
done is hardly more, in any instance, than may 
be expressed by the phrase, common among the 
miners, of “ proving up” the veins. 


The importance which the mineral region of 
Lake Superior is beginning to assume, may be 
better understood, perhaps, from a glance at the 


whole copper produce of the world. This is here 
given from the latest and best authorities, prin- 
cipally Ure. We thus learn that in 
TONS. 
Less, All the mines of Sweden yielded about. 1,000 
France—only a few hundred-weights. - 
1833, Russia. . ios 
“Hungary . 
Hartz Mountains... CL bievsiseeue 
ONIN S65 oi 05a) oncb ine edcSece ci 
Hesse... 
Norway.. 
Zacatecas ‘(Mexico).. 
United Kingdom (of which C ornw all 
furnishes 11,000 tons) 
Australia (unascertained) 
1852, Lake Superior. 


2,000 

2.000 
212 
143 
500 

7,200? 
200 


Besides this, Spain derives a small portion 
from Cuba, as well as from her own territory. 
Chili and Africa both furnish a little ; while in 
China and Japan an unknown amount is obtain- 
ed. Probably from al! other sources, however, 
there is not another 1000 tons which passes into 
the commerce of the Western nations. 

It thus appears, that, stating the whole pro- 
duce of the world in round numbers at 28,000 
tons, the Lake Superior region already furnishes 
over one-fourteenth part of the whole amount. 





* itagen, whence xvmpov; Latin, Cuprum ; Anglice, 
Copper ; French, Cuivre ; German, Kupfer ; Dutch, Koper; 
Swedish, Koppar ; Spanish and Portuguese, Cobre ; Dan- 
ish, Kobber. 
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As compared with individual nations, it produces 
one-fifth the quantity of Cornwall, more than 
Mexico and Germany, more than twice as much 
as Sweden, and more than either Hungary or 
Russia. : 
The value of such a contribution to the na. 
tional wealth is scarcely less than $1,000,000 
per annum. This is indeed the exact amount, 
calculating the copper at 20 cents the pound, 
which is perhaps less than its average value 
The mineral region of Lake Superior, in q 
physical point of view alone, is a subject of deep 
and peculiar interest, as well from its volcanic 
character as especially from the fact, that of al] 
the mines which history has made known to us, 
in none has there been found the native metal in 
masses of such magnitude and purity as in those 
located here. ‘This region, so far as it has been 
surveyed geologically, extends to the southern 
shore of the lake, from Chocolate River, in about 
87° 20’ longitude west from Greenwich, to 90 
40’, or the Montreal River, the boundary on the 
lake between the States of Michigan and Wis- 
This it will be seen includes the iron 
region of Carp River, or Marquette, which in the 


| richness and quality of its ores, rivals, and per- 


haps surpasses, all that the world can show else- 
where. 

To confine ourselves, however, to the copper 
This has been found generally disseminated all 
over the region indicated, in its appropriate rocks, 
but occurs in especial abundance on Keewenaw 
Point, the Ontonagon River, and Isle Royal 
Doubtless the mineral region will be found to 
extend considerably into Wisconsin, on the lake 
shore, since the same general formation is known 


| to prevail, and copper in the shape of boulders 


has been found abundantly at the boundary. in 
the Montreal River. On the northern, or British 
side of the lake also, the geological explorations 
under the directions of the Provincial government 
have shown the existence of trap ranges, with 
the most encouraging indications of mineral 
wealth 

When the stranger, in making his course for 
Keewenaw Point, first sails within seeing dis- 
tance of that coast, his curiosity is deeply excited 
by the character of the formation. The fiery red- 
ness of the rocks, suggestive of a time when this 
whole region was wrapt “ with fervent heat,” 
attaches not only to the conglomerate formation 
which first salutes him at the water's edge in 
rounding the point, but also colors the trap which 
he will meet with soon after leaving Copper Har- 
bor, and the successive layers of trap, amygdaloid, 
red-sandstone, and conglomerate, which he will 
find to constitute the formation at Eagle Harbor 
and above. He will next observe that these rocks 
all incline to the N. W., at an angle of 30° to 45°: 
and after steppimg ashore, and extending his ob- 
servations to the trap range which forms the boli 
heights of the point so conspicuous from a dis- 
tance, he will find that this inclination is general 
He will perhaps then be prepared to receive the 
following as the appropriate section of the forma- 
tion, as running from the shore to the bluff. 
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A A, Amygdaloidal Trap. 
L, The Lake. 


This section is correct at the point forming the 
west side of the entrance to Eagle Harbor, but 
at other localities the outer belts of trap-dyke 
and amygdaloid may be deficient ; and the con- 
glomerate or sandstone, beginning at the shore, 
may alternate to the bluff, where the great trap 
range shooting up changes their character. 

He will next learn that the copper veins run 
vertically through the whole of these rocks, and 
with a regular bearing, varying but little from a 
right angle with the trap range. He will soon 
find also that the copper is not solid or continu- 
ous throughout the vein, as in his innocence he 
might have supposed, but that it occurs most 
abundantly and in the largest masses in that por- 
tion of the vein which traverses the amygdaloid.* 
That what is called the “ vein” is in fact chiefly 
made up of veinstone—“ poor stuff,” as the miner 


terms it; and that the copper is either in huge | 


bunches, strings, or sheets, or disseminated in 


small jaggy points through the mass of the vein- | 


MINING IN 


Some of the most valuable veins are those 
whose existence has been indicated by the re- 


* From the Greek dyvydadov, “an almond,” and elos, 
“like”—signifying a rock whose exterior resembles the 
shell of an almond. In this application, however, in order 
to render the resemblance just, the pores of the almond 
must be supposed very much magnified. When taken 
from a short distance below the surface, the amygdaloidal 
rock is generally filled with calcareous spar or other min- 
eral. When these pores are very large, as they are some- 
times found, and divested by atmospheric or other influ- 
ences of their mineral contents, the rock takes the name 
ef toadstone. 


B B B, Conglomerate. 


C, Sandstone. D, Trap Dyke. 
aaa, Shafts. 


stone. He will learn that much the larger por- 
tion of the veinstone is destitute of copper; and 
that while sometimes accompanied by native 
silver, and ores of lead and zinc, the veinstone is 
chiefly of quartz or calcareous spar, mixed with 
laumonite, epidote, or prehnite. These minerals 


| he will often find of great regularity, transpar- 


ency, and beauty of coloring. If the vein should 
divide and apparently be lost, as sometimes hap- 
pens in passing from one formation to another, 
he will find it to come together again, and run on 
as before. While, as I have said, the direction 
of the vein is generally vertical, intersecting the 
layers of the rocks, at the Ontonagon River and 
Isle Royal the reverse is the case, the veins run- 
ning with the layers or conformably thereto. The 
| thickness of the veins varies very greatly, “ from 
a mere line,” to 12 or 15 feet. The usual thick- 
ness is from a few inches to five or six feet. In 
| the following cut the thickness of the copper vein 
is shown by the dark portions of the picture. 


THE VEINS. 


mains of ancient operations. Depressions run 
along the surface of the ground, marking the pits 
| whence the ancient race, with their rude stone 
hammers and copper chisels, separated fragments 
of the metal from their parent masses. That 
their skill never reached much beyond such feeble 
accomplishments, seems fairly inferred from the 
rudeness of the ins-ruments themselves, as well 
|as from the fact of the great boulders, as that of 
the Ontonagon (recently to be seen in the Navy 
Yard at Washington) remaining evidently undi- 
minished to the presenttime. Depressions such 
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as here alluded to may be seen at the Copper | 


Falls Mines. Excavations for the copper are, 
however, generally made in consequence of a 
previous prospecting by a practical mineralogist. 
Taking the vein at the lake shore, where to the 
uninitiated it may present no indications of metal, 
but of calcareous spar perhaps, or other mineral, 
he follows it by its regular bearing, till it enters 
a rock which he knows by experience is promis- 
ing of valuable results. Still more frequently, the 
proper points for excavation are determined from 
surface observations, which are often made with 
most fortunate precision. The discovery of the 
Cliff vein, like the silver mines of Potosi, is said 
to have been the result of accident. A miner 
sauntering about, suo more, with pick in hand, had 
sat down to rest. While in this situation, his eye 
was caught by certain metalliferous appearances 
in his vicinity, which seemed on examination to 
justify more thorough researches. The prosecu- 
tion of the encouraging indications thus disclosed, 


has resulted in the discovery of a vein, the most 
productive of native copper in the known world 

The visitor who has looked with curiosity thus 
far, will hardly be content to return without see 
ing the interior of a mine. He may have already 
entered one or more of the mines at Eagle Harbor, 
as the Northwest, which is one of the oldest and 
most successful, the Copper Falls, or the North- 
western. He may have examined the Minnesota, 
which in the magnitude and productiveness of the 
mass copper comes nearest rivaling the Cliff, or 
other mines on the Ontonagon, or the Siskowit 
on Isle Royal; he will perhaps still conclude that 
he has not seen mining in its best phase till he 
visits the “* Cliff.” 

Supposing this the intention, he will do well to 
step first to the works of the South Cliff, whence 
he will obtain the best general view of the whole 
vicinity—the Cliff works, the old works of the 
North American, the houses of the miners, and 
| the fine old Cliff above. After this coup d'ail, 





CLIFF MINE.—FROM THE SOUTH CLIFF OF THE NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY. 


he may be pointed out in succession, the Rais- 
ing-room, which appears in the illustration close 
against the hill on the right—the Roasting-room 
or Kiln, which adjoins the former on the left, near 
the Wood-shoot—the Stamps,the old, and the new 
now in process of erection—shown at the group 
of buildings on the left—and the Floors, which 
are the low buildings in front of the Stamps, and 
a similar one off to the right of the former. Re- 
pairing thence to the office, he will make the ac 
quaintance of Captain Jennings, a Cornish min- 
er, and the able superintendent, under whose 
direction, for six years past, those great excava- 
tions have been made which the visitor is now so 
impatient to see. From the captain he will meet 


with a very civil reception, and be attended in 
the descent either by him, or by some one well 
qualified for the purpose, whom the captain will 
recommend. Before entering upon this, it is 
necessary on account of the water which is 
found more or less in all the mines percolatirg 
through the fissures, to “ shift,” that is, to ex- 
change one’s habit. He will assume instead, 
the usual miner's garb, which is furnished him 
at the office ; consisting of rough, strong over- 
pants, a large woolen shirt, and hard round hat 
or cap of woolen material. Seeking thence the 
Raising-room, where the metal and veinstone 
first sees the upper air, the visitor is handed a 





lighted candle, with a lump of clay adhering to 





NOTES FROM THE COPPER REGION. 


+ this, for he, greater convenience of carrying, 
ot sticking against the rock if desired, or on top 
of the hat just alluded to, in order to leave both 

arms free. 

All things being now ready, your guide raises 
the trap- door, and you descend by ladders firmly 
attached by iron staples and bolts to the rocks. 
The ladders are provided mostly with iron rounds, 
which, though cold to the bare hands, are yet 
the best material for the incessant use which is 
made of them. Holding your candle between 
the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, you 


DESCENT OF A SHAFT. 


assist yourself wholly with the left. The position 
of the ladders varies very slightly from the per- 


pendicular ; the tops of some of them seeming 
even to incline toward you. At intervals of 20, 30, 
and sometimes even 60 feet, are platforms upon 
which a momentary rest is obtained. During the 
whole course of the descent, you are accompa- 
nied by the noise of the pump by which the 
drainage is effected. The “lift column” and 
the piston are close by you all the while; the 
latter being steadied in its motion at intervals of 
100 feet. by balance-beams and other appliances. 
This portion of the shaft, which is the main- 
shaft, appropriated to the pump and the descent 
of the miners, is partitioned off by thick plank, 
from the other and larger portion, used entirely 
for the raising of the masses, the veinstone, and 
waste material 

In the course of your descent, if you go to the 
bottom, you pass four levels, and rest on the 
fifth, at the distance, perpendicularly, of 420 
feet from the surface. Here you may look down 
70 feet more, where the sinking of the shaft is 
still proceeding. If, having followed the bottom 
level or drift, you are under the bluff, your dis- 
tance from the surface is rising of 600 feet. 
Great as this depth appears, in comparison with 
that of some of the European mines it is but in- 
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| cunabtenhin, Those of Sweden, and Germany, 
| and Cornwall, are often from 1200 to 1500 feet 
in depth; that of Catorce in Zacatecas is about 
2000 ; while there is one in the valley of the Inn, 
near Innspruck, in the Tyrol—that of Kutz Puhl 
—which reaches the startling profundity of 3200 
feet. Lower than this, it is perhaps found im- 
practicable to go, from the difficulty of procur- 
ing a good air for respiration. 

In the Cliff Mine there are at this time three 
shafts, all of which are in use, though but one 
penetrating to the lowest drift. The longest 
drift has a length of 1100 feet. In pursuit of 
what is most remarkable in the mine, and, espe- 
| cially the largest specimens of mass copper, you 
| will follow the drifts on each level with still ex- 
| cited and unsated curiosity. As your guide 
| points out to you the indications of copper over 

| your head, you are at a loss to know with what 
| facility he distinguishes the lode or a 
| portion of the rock, from the “ poor stuff” 
‘“‘country”—terms which he uses to en 
those portions which are destitute of copper. 
| To your eye the whole appearance will be very 
similar; and, save where you see the copper 
either in bent projections, or in jagged bunches, 
| or in ponderous masses, already laid bare, and 
prepared for cutting into manageable blocks, you 
will be at a loss, without some experience, and 
| much trial, to distinguish with certainty the vein- 
stone from the trap. This difficulty is enhanced 
in many cases by the presence of water, and by 
| the effect of the powder-smoke, occasioned by 
the blasting, giving every where the same hue 
|to the rock. The truth 1s soon made apparent, 
| however, when the miner strikes it with his pick. 

The system of mining pursued at the “ Cliff” 
is the same which is used every where in the like 
circumstances. Premising. as not altogether su- 
perfluous, that all excavations in a horizontal 
direction are termed, technically, *‘ drifts,” “* lev- 
els,” or “adits,” while the name of “ shaft’’ is 
applied to those which are made vertically, this 
system may be explained in a few words. Sup- 
posing the operations to commence with run- 
ning a drift, it is still carried on until it enters an 
unproductive formation, as is mostly the green- 
stone and conglomerate. Another adit, as the 
drift is generally termed in this case, is then 
opened lower down on the declivity, if the na- 
ture of the ground permits it, to which the 
shaft is carried down. Thus the shaft is still 
carried down, until the drifting is done altogether 
below the surface, having no outlet above. In the 
Cliff Mine, four of the drifts are altogether below 
the surface, only one having an outlet above. 
They are, at intervals, below one another of 10, 
20, 30, 40, and 50 fathoms ; the Cornish fathom 
being something over eight feet 

As the shafting and drifting gets only the cop- 
per which is in the immediate course of those 
operations, in order to get that which lies be- 
tween the drifts, further means are resorted to. 
These are in the first place, the timbering the 
walls and roof of the drift, so as to form a roof 
or platform of great strength; and, in the next 
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INTERIOR OF A 


place, excavating over head, above the timbers. | 


This operation is termed stoping ; and in con- 


ducting it, the copper and metalliferous vein- | 


stone is thrown down below into the drift, while 
the ‘*‘ poor stuff” is left to accumulate on top of 


COPPER MINE. 


sunk from one level or drift to another, this is 
| termed awinse. In raising the copper, the vein 
stone, and poor stuff, to the surface, strong iron 
| kettles, made of one-quarter inch sheet-iron, 
| termed kibbles, are employed. In this way, the 


the timber-arch. In this way, while the excava- | 
tion is carried on overhead, the bridge or arch is | 
still elevated by the accumulation of “‘ poor stuff,” | 


thus serving as a platform for the workmen, un- 
til the process terminates in the drift above. 
Progress in excavation is effected by the drill 
and hammer, followed by blasting. Commenc- 
ing with a short drill—the common cold-chisel 
—longer ones are still used as the hole is sunk 
deeper. In this way the rock is often bored to 
the depth of six feet. One man holds the drill, 
which he keeps revolving; while two others, 
with alternate strokes of seven-pound hammers, 
gradually drive it to the desired depth. Some- 
times what is termed a hall, that is to say, a cav- 
ity large enough to hold a keg of powder, is 
formed behind a great mass of rock which it is 
desired to remove. The aperture is then closed 
over with packing of stones and earth, the pow- 
der having been deposited, and the fuse (which 
is a kind of cord chemically prepared for burn- 
ing at a slow rate) having been first inserted. 


By means of the safety fuse, the miner, with | 


ordinary care, conducts these operations with 
very little danger to life or limb. The proper 
length of fuse, united to reasonable caution, 
generally enabling him to place himself out of 
danger before the explosion. Often in the course 


of his explorations, the visitor will hear the thun- | 


ders of the blasting roll grandly upon his ears. 


For the purpose of ventilation, a shaft is often | 


KIBBLES. 


smaller pieces of mass copper, termed barre! 
work, the veinstone, and the poor stuff, are all 
raised, either by the same engine which per 
forms the operation of draining, or by means of 
a capstan, as represented in our illustration of 
| the Raising-room ; or still further, by the ors: 
| whim. This is a combination of the lever power 
| with the wheel and axle; by means of which : 
| horse is enabled to raise great weights with lit 
tle expenditure of effort. The engine employed 
at the Cliff Mine is one of 45 horse-power. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE.* 
BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT 


EYLAU AND FRIEDLAND. 


N the fields of Jena and Auerstadt the Prus- 
sian monarchy was destroyed. Frederic 
William had nothing left but a remote province 
of his empire. To this he had escaped a fugi- 
tive. From the utter wreck of his armies he 
had gathered around him a few thousand men. 
It was with extreme regret that Napoleon had 
found himself compelled to leave the congenial 
scenes of peaceful life in Paris, to repel the as- 
sault of his banded foes Had he remained in 
France until Russia, Prussia, and England had 
combined their multitudinous hosts, he would 
have been undone. With his accustomed en- 
ergy he sprung upon Prussia before Alexander 
had time, with his hundred thousand troops, to 
traverse the vast plains between St Petersburg 
and Berlin By the most extraordinary skill in 
manceuvring, and in the endurance of fatigue 
and toil almost superhuman, he threw his 
whole force into the rear of the Prussians. He 
thus cut them off from Berlin and from all 
their supplies. Then, sure of victory, to save 
the effusion of blood he again implored peace 
His appeal was unavailing. The roar of battle 
commenced, and the armies of Prussia were 
overwhelmed, crushed, annihilated. As soon as 
the terrific scene was over, Napoleon quietly es- 
tablished himself in the palaces of the Prussian 
monarch. The kingdom was entirely at his 
merey He then sent Duroc to find Frederic 
William, again to propose the sheathing of the 
sword. 

The unhappy king was found more than five 
hundred miles from his capital. He was far 
away beyond the Vistula, in the wilds of Prus- 
sian Poland. He had gathered around him 
about twenty-five thousand men, the shattered 
remnants of those hardy battalions, whom Fred- 
eric the Great had trained to despise fatigue, 
dangers, and death. The Russian host, amazed 
at the sudden catastrophe which had over- 
whelmed its ally, threw open its arms to re- 
ceive the fugitive king. _ Frederic, animated by 
the presence of the proud legions of Alexander, 
and conscious that the innumerable hordes of 
Russia were pledged for his support, still hoped 
to retrieve his affairs. Peremptorily he repel- 
led the advance of Napoleun, resolving with re- 
newed energy again to appeal to the decisions 
of the sword. 

Nothing now remained for Napoleon but re- 
solutely to meet the accumulating hostility 
which still threatened him. Frederic, from the 
remote provinces of his empire, was endeavor- 
ing to resuscitate his army. Alexander, thor- 
oughly aroused, was calling into requisition all 
the resources of his almost illimitable realms. 
He hoped to collect a force which would utterly 
overwhelm the audacious victor. England, with 

* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 


1853, by Harper and Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the Southern District of New York. 
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her invincible navy proudly sweeping all seas, 
was landing at Dantzic and Konigsberg troops, 
treasure, and munitions of war. The storms of 
winter had already come. Napoleon was a 
thousand miles from the frontiers of France 
His foes were encamped several hundred miles 
further north, amidst the gloomy forests and the 
snow-clad hills of Poland. During the winter 
they would have ume to accumulate their com- 
bined strength, and to fall upon him, in the 
spring, with overwhelming numbers. 

England, exasperated and alarmed by this 
amazing triumph of Napoleon, now adopted a 
measure, which has been condemned by the 
unanimous voice of the civilized world, as a griev- 
ous infringement of the rights of nations. It is 
an admitted principle, that when two powers 
are at war, every neutral power has a right to 
sail from the ports of one to the ports of the 
other, and to carry any merchandise whatever, 
excepting arms and military supplies. Either 
of the contending parties has, however, the right 
to blockade any particular port or ports by a 
naval force, sufficient to preclude an entrance 
England, however, having the undisputed com- 
mand of the seas, adopted what has been called 
a paper blockade. She forbade all nations to 
have any commercial intercourse whatever with 
France or her allies. She had also established 
it as a maritime law, that all private property, 
found afloat, belonging to an enemy, was to be 
seized ; and that peaceful passengers captured 
upon the ocean, were to be made prisoners of 
war. ‘The French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
made a very able report to the Government upon 
this subject, which was concluded in the follow- 
ing words : 

“The natural right of self-defense permits us 
to oppose an enemy with the same arms he uses, 
and to make his own rage and folly recoil upon 
himself. Since England has ventured to declare 
all France in a state of blockade, let France, in 
her turn, declare that the British isles are block- 
aded. Since England considers every French- 
man an enemy, let all Englishmen, in the coun- 
tries occupied by the French armies, be made 
prisoners of war. Since England seizes the 
private property of peaceable merchants, let 
the property of all Englishmen be confiscated. 
Since England desires to impede all commerce, 
let no ships, from the British isles, be receive: 
into the French ports. As soon as England 
shall admit the authority of the law of nations, 
universally observed by civilized countries ; as 
soon as she shall acknowledge that the laws of 
war are the same by sea and land; that the 
right of conquest can not be extended either to 


‘ private property or to unarmed and peaceable 


individuals ; and that the right of blockade ought 
to be limited to fortified places actually invest- 
ed—your Majesty will cause these rigorous, but 
not unjust measures, to cease ; for justice be- 
tween nations is nothing but exact reciprocity.” 

In accordance with these principles, thus 
avowed to the world, Napoleon issued his fa- 
movs ordinance, called from the city at which it 
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was dated, The Berlin Decree.* He declared, in 
his turn, the British Islands blockaded ; all En- 
glish property found upon the Continent confis- 
cated, all Englishmen, wherever taken, prison- 
ers; and excluded all English manufactures 
from the ports of France and of her allies. This 
retaliatory measure has been admired by some 
as a profound stroke of policy. By others it 
has been denounced as a revolting act of des- 
potism. It certainly was not presenting the 
other cheek. It was returning blow for blow. 
By thus excluding all English goods from the 
Continent, Napoleon hoped to be able soon to 
render the Continent independent of the factor- 
ies and the workshops of the wealthy islanders. 
France owes to this decree the introduction of 
sugar from the beet root. Says Napoleon, “| 
found myself alone, in my opinion on the Con- 
tinent. I was compelled, for the moment, to 
employ force in every quarter. At length they 
began to comprehend me. Already the tree 
bears fruit. If I had not given way, I should 
have changed the face of commerce as well as 
the path of industry. I had naturalized sugar 
and indigo. I should have naturalized cotton 


* The following 1s a copy of this most celebrated docu- 
ment: 

In our Imperial Camp, Berlin, Nov. 26, 1806. 

Napoleon, Emperor of the French and King of Italy, 
considering, 

1. That Engiand regards not the law of nations, re- 
cognized by all civilized states. 

2. That she holds for an enemy every individual be- 
longing to a hostile power, and makes prisoners of war, 
not only the crews of armed vessels, but the crews of 
trading ships, and even captures merchants traveling on 
account of commercial business. 

3. That she extends to merchantmen, and to the prop- 
erty of individuals, the right of conquest, which is only 
applicable to what belongs to the hostile state. 

4. That she extends to commercial towns and to ports 
not fortified, to havens and to the mouths of rivers, the 
right of blockade, which, according to the practice of civ- 
ilized nations, only is applicable to fortified places. 

5. That she declares blockaded, places before which 
she has not even a single ship of war, though no place 
is blockaded until it is so invested that it can not be ap- 

hed without immi danger. 





ad 


and many other things.” Two days after the 
publication of the Berlin decree, Napoleon wrote 
to Junot, “‘ Take especial care that the ladies of 
your establishment use Swiss tea. It is as good 
as that of China. Coffee made from chicory js 
not at all inferior to that of Arabia. Let them 
make use of these substitutes in their drawing- 
rooms, instead of amusing themselves with talk- 
ing politics like Madame de Staél. Let them 
take care also that no part of their dress is com- 
posed of English merchandise. If the wives of 
my chief officers do not set the example whom 
can I expect to follow it? It is a contest of life 
or death between France and England. | must 
look for the most cordial support in all those 
by whom I am surrounded.” In reference to the 
unrelenting hostility with which Napoleon was 
assailed nearly every moment of his life. he 
often remarked, *‘I can not do what I wish. | 
can only do what I can. These English com- 


pel me to live day by day.” 

It was reported to Napoleon that the troops, 
comfortably housed in the cities and villages of 
Prussia, were very reluctant to move to frigid 
bivouacs upon the icy marshes of the Vistula 


not belonging to the profession of arms, and that the law 
of blockade ought to be limited to fortified places actually 
invested by competent forces. 

Accordingly we have decreed and do decree as follows 

1. The British Islands are declared in a state of block- 
ade. 

2. All trade and intercourse with the British islands is 

rohibited. C q ly letters or packets addressed 
to England, or to any native of England, or written in 
the English language, will not be conveyed by post, and 
will be seized. 

3. Every native of England, whatever his rank or con- 
dition, who may be found in the countries occupied by 
our troops, or by those of our allies, shall be made pris- 
oner of war. 

4. Every warehouse, and all merchandise and property 
of any description whatever, belonging to an English 
subject, or the produce of English manufactures or colo- 
nies, is declared good prize. 

5. Trade in English merchandise is prohibited , and 
all merchandise belonging to England, or the produce of 
her ures and colonies is declared good prize. 

6. One-half of the produce of the confiscation of the 











» Places 
able to block- 


6. That she even declares in a stute of bl 
which her whole force united would b 
ade, the entire coast of an empire. 

7 That this monstrous abuse of the riyit of blockade, 
has no other object than to prevent communications be- 
tween different countries, and to raise the trade and the 
manufactures of England upon the ruin of the industry 
of the Continent. 

8. That such being evidently the object of England, 
whoever deals in English merchandise, on the Continent, 
thereby favors her designs, and becomes her accomplice. 

9. That this conduct, on the part of England, which is 
worthy of the early ages of barbarism, has operated to 
the advantage of that power and to the injury of others. 

10. That it is a part of natural law to oppose one’s 
enemies with the arms he employs, and to fight in the 
way he fights, when he disavows all those ideas of jus- 
tiee, and all those liberal sentiments, which are the re- 
sults of social civilization. 

We have resolved to apply to England the measures 
which she has sanctioned by her maritime legislation. 

The enactments of the present decree shall be invari- 
ably considered as a fundamental principle of the Em- 
pire, until such time as England acknowledge that the 
law of war is one and the same, by land and by sea: 
that it can not be extended to private property of any de- 
scription whatsoever, nor to the persons of individuals 





merchandise and property declared good prize by the 
preceding articles, will be appropriated to the indemni- 
fication of the merchants for losses they have sustained 
through the capture of trading vessels by English cruisers 

7. No vessel, coming directly from England or her 
colonies, or having been there since the publication of 
the present decree, will be received in any port. 

8. Any vessel which, by means of a false declaration, 
shall contravene the above article, shall be seized, and 
the ship and cargo shall be confiscated, as if they were 
English property. 

9. Our prize-coart of Paris shall pronounce final judg- 
ment in all disputes that may arise in our empire, or the 
countries occupied by the French army, relative to the 
execution of the present decree. Our prize-court of Milan 
shall pronounce final judgment in all the said disputes 
that may arise throughout our kingdom of Italy. 

10. Our minister for foreign affairs will communicate 
the present decree to the Kings of Spain, Naples, Hol- 
land, and Etruria, and to our other allies, whose subjects, 
like our own, are suffering from the injustice and bar- 
barism of the maritime legislation of England. 

11. Our ministers for foreign affairs, war, marine, fi- 
nance, and police, and our pestmasters-general, are direct- 
ed, according as they are severally concerned, to carry 
the present decree into execution. 


(Signed) 


NaPoLeon. 
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To one who reported to him the despondency of 
the army, Napoleon inquired, ‘‘ Does the spirit 
of my troops fail them when in sight of the 
enemy!” “ No, Sire,” was the reply. “ I was 
sure of it,” said Napoleon. ‘ My troops are al- 
wavs the same. I must rouse them.” Walk- 
ing up and down the floor, with rapid strides, 
he immediately dictated the following proclama- 
tion: “ Soldiers! A year to-day you were on the 
field of Austerlitz. ‘The Russian battalions fled 
before you in dismay, or, being surrounded, 
yielded their arms to the victors. The next day 
they sued for peace. But we were imposed upon. 
Scarcely had they escaped, through our gener- 
osity, which was probably blamable, from the 
disasters of the third coalition, than they organ- 
ized a fourth. But the ally upon whom they 
chiefly relied isno more. His capital, fortresses, 
magazines, arsenals, two hundred and eighty 
standards, seven hundred field pieces, and five 
fortified cities, are in our possession. The Oder, 
the Wartha, the deserts of Poland, the storms 
of winter, have not arrested your steps for a 
moment. You have braved all, surmounted all. 
Every foe has fled at yourapproach. In vain have 
the Russians endeavored to defend the capital of 
ancient and renowned Poland. The Eagle of 
France soars over the Vistula. ‘The brave and 
unfortunate Pole, on seeing you, dreams that he 
beholds the legions of Sobieski, returning from 
their memorable expedition. Soldiers! we will 
not sheath our swords until a general peace is 
established, and we have secured the rights of 


. ) ' 
our allies, and restored to our commerce its free- | 


dom and its colonies. On the Elbe and the Oder, 
we have reconquered Pondicherry, and our estab- 
lishments in India, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the Spanish colonies. 


roads, they followed their indomitable chief, re- 
counting with pride, the fatigues which they had 
already endured, and eagerly anticipating the 
heroic deeds they were yet to perform. 

Before leaving Berlin Napoleon wrote to the 
Minister of War. “The project which I have 
now formed is more vast than any which I ever 
before conceived. From this time I must find 
myself in a position to cope with all events.” 
He also addressed a message to the Senate, *n 
that peculiar energy of style marking all his pro- 
ductions, which the annals of eloquence have 
rarely equaled, never surpassed. 

“The monarchs of Europe,” said he, “ have 
thus far sported with the generosity of France. 
When one coalition is conquered, another imme- 
diately springs up. No sooner was that of 1805 
dissolved than we had to fight that of 1806. It be- 
hooves France to be less generous in future. The 
conquered states must be retained till the gen- 
eral peace on land and sea. England, regardless 
of all the rights ofnations, launching a commercial 
interdict against one quarter of the globe, must be 
struck with the same interdict in return ; and it 
must be rendered as rigorous as the nature of 
things will permit. Since we are doomed to 
war, it will be better to plunge in wholly, than 
to go but half way. Thus may we hope to 
terminate it more completely and more solidly, 
by a general and durable peace.” 

The labors of Napoleon were perfectly Her- 
culean, in preparing for this winter campaign. 
It was four hundred miles from Berlin to War- 
| Saw. This was a dreary interval for an army 
| to traverse through the freezing storms and drift- 
| ing snows of a northern winter. The Russians 





| and Prussians could present an hundred and 
Who gave the Russians | twenty thousand men upon the banks of the 


the right to hold the balance of destiny, or to | Vistula. 


interfere with our just designs ! 
selves, are we not still the soldiers of Auster- 
litz ” 

Bourrienne says, “‘ When Napoleon dictated 
his proclamations, he appeared for the moment 
inspired, and exhibited, in some sort the excite- 
ment of the Italian Improvisatori. In order to 
follow him it was necessary to write with in- 
conceivable rapidity. Frequently, when reading 
over to him what he has dictated, I have known 
him smile, as in triumph, at the effect which he 
imagined any particular passage would produce.” 

This address electrified the whole army. Its 
clarion notes rang through all hearts. Not an- 
other murmur was heard. The corps in the 
rear, by forced marches, pressed forward with 
alacrity, to reach head-quarters. ‘Those nearer 
the Emperor, forgot their fatigues and their suf- 
ferings, and longed to engage the enemy. The 
love of the soldiers for their chieftain was so en- 
thusiastic, and their confidence in his wisdom 
was so unbounded, that though hungry, bare- 
footed, and exhausted, the whole mighty host 
crowded eagerly along. The storms of approach- 
ing winter howled around them. The wheels 
of their ponderous artillery sank axle deep in 
the mire, Still through rain and snow, and miry 


They and our- | 


The partition of Poland by Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, has been pronounced by the unan- 
imous voice of the world, the most atrocious act 
which has disgraced modern Europe. As soon 
as Napoleon entered that part of Poland which 
had been annexed to Prussia, in this infamous 
deed of rapacity, the Poles gathered around him 
with the utmost enthusiasm. The nobles of the 
dismembered empire, thronged his head-quarters. 
They hailed him as the saviour of their country. 
They pledged to him their fortunes and their 
lives, if he would rescue Poland from their op- 
pressors. The populace rent the skies with en- 
thusiastic shouts, wherever the great conqueror 
appeared. They were clamorous for arms, that 
they might fight the battles of freedom, and re- 
gain their independence. Napoleon was ex- 
tremely embarrassed. 

A deputation from Warsaw waited upon him, 
entreating him to proclaim the independence 
of Poland, and to place some member of his 
own family upon the throne. They assured 
him that the Poles, as one man, would rally, 
with admiration and gratitude, beneath his ban- 
ners Napoleon said to them, “ France has never 
recognized the different partitions of Poland. 
Nevertheless, I can not proclaim your independ- 
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ence unless you are determined to defend your | rear. This Austrian force was professedly an 
rights with arms in your hands, and by all sorts | army of observation. But Napoleon well knew 
of sacrifices, even that of life. You are reproach- | that, upon the slightest reverse, Austria would 
ed with having, in your constant civil dissensions, | fall upon him in congenial alliance with Russia 
lost sight of the true interests of your country. | and Prussia. England, the undisputed monarch 
Instructed by misfortune, be now united ; and | of the wide world of waters, was most effi- 
prove to the world that one spirit animates the | ciently co-operating with these banded foes of 
whole Polish nation.” | France. 

After the deputation had withdrawn, Napoleon! By proclaiming the independence of Poland, 
remarked, “I like the Poles. Their enthusiasm | Napoleon would have gained a devoted ally, 
pleases me. I should like to make them an in- | ranging a nation of twenty millions of inhabit- 
dependent people. But that is no very easy | | ants beneath his flag. But, by liberating Poland 
matter. The cake has been shared among too | | from its proud and powerful oppressors, he would 
many. There is Austria, Russia, and Prussia, have exasperated, to the highest degree, Russia, 
who have each had a slice. Besides, when the | Prussia, and Austria. Thus the probabilities of 
match is once kindled, who knows where the | peace would have been infinitely more remote 
conflagration may stop. My first duty is toward | Napoleon was contending for peace. He told 
France. I must not sacrifice her interests for|the Poles frankly, that he could not involve 
Poland. In short, we must refer this matter to | | France in any new quarrels. “I am not come 
the universal sovereign, Time. He will show us | hither,” said he, “to beg a throne for my fam- 
by-and- -by what we are to do.” |ily. I am not in want of thrones to give away.” 

The situation of Napoleon was indeed criti- | Through December's dismal storms ; through 
cal. He was hundreds of leagues from the fron-|a country more dreary than imagination can 
tiers of France, and enveloped in the snows of | well conceive, filled with gloomy forests, fathom- 
winter. Russia, with her countless hordes and | less morasses, bleak and barren plains, Napoleon 
unknown resources, was threatening him from|led his troops to the banks of the Vistula. 
the North. Prussia, though conquered, was| Wherever he met his foes he scattered them 
watching for an opportunity to retrieve her dis- | before him with whirlwind power. Sometimes, 
grace and ruin. Austria had raised a force of | |over a space of seventy-five miles in breadth, 
eighty thousand men, and was threatening his | Napoleon's army was fighting its way against 
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the storm of bullets which, from hostile bat-| the left bank of the river. All the passes of the 
teries, swept their ranks. But nothing could | stream were occupied in such strength as to ren- 
retard his progress. The suffering of that win-| der surprise impossible. The soldiers cut down 
try march was awful beyond description. Early | the forests, and constructed comfortable huts to 
in January the army entered the dark forests | screen themselves from the piercing cold. The 
which frown along the inhospitable Vistula. camps were admirably arranged in regular streets, 

The cantonments of the French army were | presenting the most cheerful aspect of order and 
extended one hundred and fifty miles, skirting | cleanliness. Reviews, rural labors, and warlike 


ENCAMPMENT ON THE VISTULA. 


games occupied the minds of the soldiers, and 
confirmed their health. Immense convoys of pro- 
visions, guarded by troops and fortresses, left in 
the rear, were continually defiling along all the 


roads from the Rhine. The soldiers were soon 
comfortable and happy in their well-provisioned 
homes. Napoleon, regardless of his own ease, 
thought of them alone. He was every where 
present. His foresight provided for every emer- 
gence. His troops witnessed with gratitude his 
intense devotion to their comfort. They saw 
him riding from post to post, by day and by 
night, drenched with rain, spattered with mud, 
whitened with snow, regardless of rest, of food, 
of sleep, wading through mire and drifts, groping 
through darkness, and breasting storms. Napo- 
leon said, “‘.My soldiers are my children.” No 
one could doubt his sincerity who witnessed his 
vigilance, his toil, his fatigue. Not a soldier in 
the army questioned his parental love. Hence 





the Emperor was loved in return as no other 
mortal was ever loved before. 

The soldiers, to their surprise, found that the 
generous foresight of Napoleon had provided 
them even with several millions of bottles of 
wine. Abundant magazines were established, that 
they might be fully supplied with good food and 
warm clothing. The sick and wounded in par- 
ticular were nursed with the most tender care. 
Six thousand beds were prepared at Warsaw, and 
an equal number at Thorne, at Posen, and at 
other places on the banks of the Vistula and the 
Oder. Comfortable mattresses of wool were made 
for the hospitals. Thirty thousand tents, taken 
from the Prussians, were cut up into bandages 
and bedding. Over each hospital Napoleon ap- 
pointed a chief overseer, always supplied with 
ready money, to procure for the sick whatever 
luxuries they needed. A chaplain was appointed 
in each hospital, to minister to the spiritual wants 
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of the sick and the dying. This chaplain was to 
be, in an especial manner, the friend and the pro- 
tector of those under his care. He was charged 
by the Emperor to report to him the slightest 
negligence toward the sick. Such were the in- 
finite pains which Napoleon took to promote the 
comfort of his soldiers. He shared all their hard- 
ships.. His palace was abarn. In one room he 
ate and slept and received his audiences. It was 
his invariable custom, whenever he issued an 
order, to inform himself if the order had been 
executed. He personally arranged all the mili- 
tary works of the widely extended line over which 
his army was spread. 

The month of January, with its storms and its 
intensity of cold, passed slowly away. Winter 
brooded drearily over the plains of Poland, pre- 
senting one vast expanse of ice and snow. 
Europe contemplated with amazement the sub- 
lime spectacle of a French army of one or two 
hundred thousand men, passing the winter in the 
midst of the gloomy forests of the Vistula. Alex- 
ander, with troops accustomed to the frozen 
North, planned to attack Napoleon by surprise, 
in his winter quarters. Secretly he put his 
mighty host in motion. Napoleon, ever on the 
alert, was prepared to meet him. Immediately 
marching from his encampments, he surprised 
those who hoped to surprise him. Battle after 
battle ensued. The Russians fought with un- 
yielding obstinacy ; the French with impetuous 
enthusiasm. In every forest, in every mountain 
gorge, upon the banks of every swollen stream 
clogged with ice, the Russians planted their can- 
non, and hurled balls and shells and grape into 
the bosoms of their unrelenting pursuers. But 
the French, impelled by the resistless impetu- 
osity of their great chieftain, pressed on, regard- 
less of mutilation and death. The snow was 
crimsoned with blood. The wounded struggled 
and shrieked and froze in the storm-piled drifts. 
The dark forms of the dead floated, with the ice, 
down the cold streams to an unknown burial 
Wintry nights, long, dismal and freezing, darken- 
ed upon the contending hosts. Their lurid watch- 
fires gleamed, in awful sublimity, over wide 
leagues of frozen hill and valley. The soldiers 
of each army, nerved by the energies of despera- 
tion, threw themselves upon the snow as their 
only couch, and with no tent covering but the 
chill sky. 

Napoleon stopped one night at a miserable 
cottage. His little camp bedstead was placed in 
the middle of the kitchen floor. In five minutes 
he dispatched his supper, which consisted of but 
one dish. Then, rolling his napkin into a ball, 
he playfully threw it at the head of his favorite 
valet, Constant, saying, ** Quick, quick, take away 
the remains of my banquet.”” Then unrolling a 
map of Prussia, he spread it upon the floor, and ad- 
dressing Caulaincourt, said, ‘‘ Come here, Grand 
Equerry, and follow me.” With pins he marked 
out the progressive movements of his army, and 
said, ‘‘ I shall beat the Russians there, and there, 
and there. In three months the campaign will 
be ended. Russia must have a lesson. The fair 





Queen of Prussia must learn too that advisers 
sometimes pay dearly for the advice they give. | 
do not like those women who throw aside their 
attributes of grace and goodness. A woman to 
instigate war! to urge men to cut each other's 
throats! Shame on it! She may run the risk 
of losing her kingdom by playing that game.” 

At this moment some dispatches were deliver- 
ed to the Emperor. Rapidly glancing over them, 
he frowned, and exclaimed, “* Surely these dis- 
patches have been a long time on their way! 
How is this! Tell the orderly officer who brought 
them that I wish to speak to him.” 

“ Sir,” said he, severely, as the officer entered, 
“at what hour were these dispatches placed in 
your hands ‘” 

“At eight o'clock in the evening, Sire.” 

“* And how many leagues had you to ride!” 

“*T do not know precisely, Sire.” 

“But you ought to know, sir. An orderly 
officer ought to know that. I know it. You had 
twenty-seven miles to ride; and you set off at 
eight o'clock. Look at your watch, sir. What 
o'clock is it now 1” 

‘“* Half-past twelve, Sire. The roads were in 
a terrible state. In some places the snow ob- 
structed my passage—” 

“Poor excuses, sir; poor excuses. Retire, 
and await my orders.” As the officer, extremely 
disconcerted, closed the door, he added: * This 
cool, leisurely gentleman warts stimulating. The 
reprimand I have given him will make him spur 
his horse another time. Let me see—my answer 
must be delivered in two hours. I have not a 
moment to lose.” 

Soon the orderly officer was recalled. “ Set 
off immediately, sir,” said he ; ‘‘these dispatches 
must be delivered with the utmost speed. Gen- 
eral Lasalle must receive my orders by three 
o’clock—by three o’clock. You understand, 
sir?” 

“Sire! by half-past two the general shall 
have the orders of which I have the honor to be 
the bearer.” 

“Very well, sir; mount your horse—but 
stop,” he added, calling the officer back, and 
speaking in those winning tones of kindness 
which he had ever at his command: “ Tell Gen- 
eral Lasalle that it will be agreeable to me that 
you should be the person selected to announce 
to me the success of these movements.” 

With such consummate tact could Napoleon 
severely reprimand and at the same time win the 
confidence and the love of the person reprimanded 

Napoleon had now driven his assailants, en- 
veloped in the storms and the ice of a Polish 
winter, two hundred and forty miles from the 
banks of the Vistula. At last the retreating 
Russians concentrated all their forces upon the 
plain of Eylau. It was the 7th of February. The 
night was dark and intensely cold, as the Rus- 
sians, exhausted by the retreating march of the 
day, took their position for a desperate battle on 
the morrow. There was a gentle swell of land, 
extending two or three miles, which skirted a 
vast, bleak, unsheltered plain, over which the 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


BIVOUAC 


piercing wintry gale drifted the deep snow. | 
Leaden clouds, hurrying through the sky, as if 

flying from a defeat or congregating for a con- 

flict, boded a rising storm. Upon this ridge the | 
Russians, in double lines, formed themselves in 

battle array. Five hundred pieces of cannon 

were ranged in battery, to hurl destruction into 

the bosoms of their foes. They then threw | 
themselves upon the icy ground for their frigid | 
bivouac. The midnight storm wailed its mourn- | 
ful requiem over the sleeping host, and sifted 
down upon them the winding-sheet of snow. 

In the midst of the tempestuous night, Napo- 
leon, with his determined battalions, came also 
upon the plain, groping through drifts and gloom. 
He placed his army in position for the terrific 
battle which the dawn of morning would usher 
in. Two hundred pieces of heavy artillery were 
advantageously posted to sweep the dense ranks 
of the enemy. Upon the ridge 80,000 Russians 
slept. In the plain before them 60,000 French- 
men were bivouacking upon the snow. The hos- 
tile hosts were at but half cannon shot from each 
other. Indomitable determination inflamed the 
souls of officers and soldiers in both armies. It 
was an awful night, the harbinger of a still more 
awful day. The frozen earth, the inclement sky, 
the scudding clouds, the drifting snow, the wail- 


BEFORE 





ing, wintry wind, the lurid watchfires gleaming 


EYLAU. 


through the gloom, the spectral movement of 
legions of horsemen and footmen taking their 
positions for the sanguinary strife, the confused 
murmur of the voices and of the movements of 
the mighty armies blending, like the roar of 
many waters, with the midnight storm, presented 
a spectacle of sublimity which overawed every 
beholder. The sentinels of each army could al- 
most touch each other with their muskets. Cold 
and hungry and weary, the spirit of humanity 
for a moment triumphed over the ferocity of war. 
Kind words of greeting and of sympathy were 
interchanged by those who soon, in frenzy, were 
plunging bayonets into each other’s bosoms. At 
midnight Napoleon slept for an hour ia a chair. 
He then mounted his horse, and marshaled his 
shivering troops for the horrors of battle. 

The dark and stormy morning had not yet 
dawned when the cannonade commenced. It 
was terrific. The very earth shook beneath the 
tremendous detonation. Seven hundred heavy 
cannon, worked by the most skillful gunners, 
created an unintermitted roar of the most deaf- 
ening and appalling thunder. Both armies pre- 
sented their unprotected breasts to bullets, grape- 
shot, balls, and shells. Companies, battalions, 
regiments, even whole divisions, melted away be- 
fore the merciless discharges. The storm of 
snow, in blinding, smothering flakes, swept an- 
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grily into the faces of assailants and assailed, as 
the bands of battle in exultant victory or in ter- 
rifie defeat, rushed to and fro over the plain. 
The tempestuous air was soon so filled with 
smoke, that the day was as dark as the night. 


Under this black and sulphurous canopy, the | 


infuriate hosts rushed upon each other. Even 


the flash of the guns could not be seen through | 
the impenetrable gloom. Horsemen plunged to | 


the charge unable to discern the foe. Thus the 
deadly conflict continued, one hundred and forty 
thousand men firing into each other’s bosoms, 


through the morning, and the noon, and the | 


afternoon, and after the sun had gone down in 
the gloom of a winter's night, Napoleon galloped 


up and down the field of blood regardless of dan- | 


ger, ever presenting himself at those points 
which were most threatened. 
In the midst of the battle Napoleon was in- 


formed that a church, which he deemed a posi- | 


tion of essential importance, had been taken by 
the enemy. He pressed his spurs into his horse 
and galloped, with the utmost speed, into the 
midst of his battalions, who were retreating be- 
fore vastly superior numbers. ‘* What!” shouted 
the Emperor, “a handful of Russians repulse 
troops of the Grand Army. 
lads! We must have the church! 
have it at every hazard! Animated by this 
voice, an enthusiastic shout of ‘ Vive l’Empe- 
reur!” rose above the thunders of the conflict. 
The soldiers instantly formed in solid column, 
and, through a perfect storm of bullets and shells, 
forced their way upon the enemy. 
dier. His face was blackened with gunpowder. 
His clothes were red with blood. 
had just been torn from his shoulder by a shell, 


and the crimson drops were falling from the | 


ghastly wound. The man was hurrying to fall 


into the ranks. ‘Stay! stay! my good fellow,” | 


exclaimed the Emperor, “ go to the ambulance, 
and get your wound dressed.” “I will,” re- 
plied the soldier, ‘‘ as soon as we have taken the 
ehurch.” 
the smoke and the tumult of the battle. 


the tears gushed into the eyes of the Emperor, as 
he contemplated this touching proof of devotion. 

The battle had now raged for eighteen hours. 
The snow was red with blood. The bodies of 
the wounded and the dead covered the plain. 
Thousands of the torn and bleeding victims of 
war, through these long hours had writhed in 
agony in the freezing air, trampled by the rush 
of frenzied squadrons. 


Eylau was in flames. Other adjacent villages 
and farm-houses were blazing. The glare of 
the conflagration added to the horrors of the 
pitiless storm of the elements and of war. Wo- 
men and children were perishing in the fields, 
having fled from their bomb-battered and burn- 
ing dwellings. Still the battle continued una- 
bated. 

As the twilight of the stormy day faded into 


. 
Forward, my brave | 
We must | 


The Empe- | 


ror espied a few paces from him an old grena- | 


His left arm | 


He then disappeared in the midst of | 
The | 
Duke of Vicenza, who witnessed this scene, says 


Their piercing shrieks | 
rose above the roar of artillery and musketry. | 


the gloom of night, Napoleon, calm and firm, 
stood beneath the shelter of the church which 
he had retaken. The balls were crashing around 
him. Grief pervaded every face of the imperial 
staff. With consternation, they implored him 
to place himself in a position of safety. Pe- 
gardless of their entreaties, he braved every 
peril. Infusing his own inflexibility into the 
hearts of all around, he still impelled his bleed- 
ing columns upon the foe. More than thirty 
thousand Russians, struck by the balls and the 
swords of the French, were stretched upon the 
frozen field. Ten thousand Frenchmen, the dy- 
ing and the dead, were also strewed upon the 
plain. Ten thousand horses had been struck 
down. Some had been torn in pieces by cannon 
balls. Others, frightfully mutilated, were utter- 
ing piercing screams, and were wildly plunging 
over the plain, trampling the wounded beneath 
their iron hoofs. It was now ten o'clock at 
night. Nearly one half of the Russian army 
was destroyed. A fresh division of the French 
now appeared on the field. They had been 
marching all day, with the utmost haste, guided 
by the cannon’s roar. The Russians could en- 
dure the conflict no longer. Proud of having 
so long and so valiantly withstood the great 
Napoleon, they retreated, shouting victory! Na- 
| poleon remained master of the blood-bought 
| field. The victors, utterly exhausted, bleeding 
| and freezing, again sought such repose as could 
be found upon the gory ice, beneath that wintry 
| sky. Napoleon was overwhelmed with grief. 
Never before had such a scene of misery met 
even his eye. According to his invariable cus- 
| tom, he traversed the field of battle, to minister, 
with his own hands, to the wounded ar i the dy- 
ing. It was midnight—dark, cold, and stormy. 
By his example, he animated his attendants to 
| the most intense exertions in behalf of the suf- 
ferers. His sympathy and aid were extended to 
the wounded Russians as well as to those of his 
own army. One of his generals, witnessing the 
deep emotion with which he was affected, spoke 
of the glory which the victory would give him. 
“To a father,” said Napoleon, ‘“ who loses his 
children, victory has no charms. When the 
| heart speaks, glory itself is an illusion.” 
| As Napoleon was passing over this field of 
| awful carnage, he came to an ambulance, or hos- 
pital-wagon. A huge pile of amputated arms 
| and legs, clotted with gore, presented a horrible 
spectacle to the eye. A soldier was resisting 
the efforts of the surgeon, who was about to cut 
off his leg, which had been dreadfully shattered 
by a cannon-ball. 

‘“* What is the matter !” inquired the Emperor, 
as he rode up to the spot. Seeing, at a glance 
| the state of the case, he continued, “ How is 
this? surely you, a brave mustache, are not 

afraid of a cut!” 
‘““No, your Majesty, I am not afraid of a cut. 
But this is a sort of cut that a man may die of. 
| And there is poor Catharine and her four little 
ones. If I should die—” and the man sobbed 
aloud. 
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“ Well,” replied the Emperor, “and what if! Upon this dreadful field of woe, of blood, of 
you should die! Am I not here!” | death, oppressed with myriad cares, and in the 
The wounded soldier fixed his eyes for a mo- | gloom of the inclement night, Napoleon remem- 
ment upon Napoleon, and then, with a trembling | bered his faithful and anxious Josephine. She 
voice, exclaimed, “* True! true, your Majesty ! | was then in Paris. Seizing a pen, he hurriedly 
I am very foolish. Here, doctor, cut off my | wrote the following lines. Calling a courier to 
limb. God bless the Emperor !” | his side, he dispatched him, at his fleetest speed, 
A dragoon, dreadfully torn by a cannon-ball, | to convey the note to Josephine : 
raised his head from the bloody snow, as the | 
Emperor drew near, and faintly said, “ Turn | 
your eyes this way, please your Majesty. I be-| “My Love!—There was a great battle yes- 
lieve that I have got my death wound. I shall | terday. Victory remains with me, but I have 
soon be in the other world. But no matter for| lost many men. The loss of the enemy, still 
that—Vive Il’Empereur.” Napoleon immediately more considerable, does not console me. I 
dismounted from his horse, tenderly took the | write these two lines myself, though greatly 
hand of the wounded man, and enjoined it upon | fatigued, to tell you that I am well, and that I 
his attendants to convey him immediately to the | love you. 
ambulance, and to commend him to the special 
care of the surgeon. Large tears rolled down 
the cheeks of the dying dragoon, as he fixed his 
eyes upon the loved features of his Emperor.| The fac-simile of this letter, written under 
Fervidly he exclaimed, “I only wish that I had | such circumstances, will be examined with in- 
a thousand lives to lay down for your Majesty.” | terest. 


“Eyzavu, 3 o'clock in the morning, Feb. 9, 1807. 


Wholly thine, 


“ NaPoLeon.” 


nett WM yg, frm Pei Arent AA 
RMonwatraae ger ter, PO wend heti_€ tyne Nyee, «Soar 


Mon amie—il y a eu hier une grande bataille ; la victoire 


mest restée, mais j'ai perdu hen du monde ; la perte 


de lennemi qui est plus considerable encore, ne me console pas. 


Enfin 


je Vecris ces 2 lignes moi-méme, quoique je sows bien fatigue 


pour te dire que je suis bien portant, et que je t'aime. 


3 heures du matin le 9 Fevrier. 


The dawn of the morning exhibited, upon 
that frozen field, perhaps the most frightful spec- 
tacle earth has ever witnessed. Nearly forty 
thousand men, awfully torn by cannon balls, 
were prostrate upon the blood-stained ice and 
snow. A wail of anguish rose from the ex- 
tended plain, which froze the heart of the be- 
hol’er with terror. Dismounted cannon, frag- 
ments of projectiles, guns, swords, horses dead 
or cruelly mangled, rearing, plunging, shrieking 


Tout @ toi, 
Napoleon. 


in their agony, presented a scene ¢“ unparalleled 
horror. Napoleon's heart was most deeply moved. 
His feelings of sympathy burst forth even in one 
of his bulletins. ‘‘ This spectacle,” he wrote, “is 
fit to excite in princes a love of peace and a hor- 
ror of war.” He immediately dispatched some 
battalions to pursue the retreating enemy, while 
he devoted all his energies to the relief of the’ 
misery spread around him. In the evening of the 
same day he wrote another letter to Josephine. 
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“ Evzav, Feb. 9, 6 o'clock in the evening, 1807. | Again in the night of the next day he wrote 
“T write one word, my love, that you may | to that noble wife who well knew how to ap. 
not be anxious. The enemy has lost the battle, | preciate the delicacy and generosity of such 
40 pieces of cannon, 10 flags, 12,000 prisoners. attentions : 
He has suffered horribly. I have lost many | “ Ey.av, Feb. 11, 3 o’clock in the morning. 
men, 1600 killed, and three or four thousand| ‘TI send you one line, my love, You must 
wounded. Corbineau was killed by a shell. I} have been very anxious. I have beaten the 
was strongly attached to that officer, who had | enemy in a memorable battle ; but it has cost 
great merit. It gives me great pain. My horse-| me many brave men. The inclement weather 
guard has covered itself with glory. Allemagne | constrains me to return to my cantonments 
is wounded dangerously. Adieu, my love. | Do not indulge in grief, I entreat you. All this 


Wholly thine. Napoteon.” | will soon end. The happiness of seeing you 


MORNING AFTER EYLAU. 
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will lead me soon to forget my fatigues. I never 
was better. The little Tascher has conducted 
nobly. He has hada rough trial. I have placed 
him near me. I have made him officer of ord- 
nance. Thus his troubles areended. The young 
man interests me. Adieu, my dearest. A thou- 
sand kisses. Napo.eon.” 


In another letter of the 14th, he writes : 





“My love, Iam still at Eylau. The country is | 
covered with the dead and wounded. This is not | 
the pleasant part of war. 
soul is oppressed to see so many victims. I am 
well. I have done what I wished. I have re- 
pulsed the enemy, compelling him to abandon 
his projects. You must be very anxious, and 
that thought afflicts me. Nevertheless, tranquil- 
ize yourself, my love, and be cheerful. Wholly 
thine. Napo.ron.” 


Napoleon remained eight days at Eylau, heal- 
ing the wounds of his army, and gathering sup- 
plies for the protection and comfort of his troops. 
He was daily hoping that Frederic William and 
Alexander would demand no more blood; that 
they would propose terms of peace. It is a fact 
admitted by all, that Napoleon, in his wars, thus 
far, was fighting in self-defense. He was the 
last to draw the sword and the first to propose 
peace. In this campaign, before the battle of 
Jena, Napoleon wrote to Frederic, entreating 
him to spare the effusion of blood. This appeal 
was disregarded. Scarce had the sun gone 
down over that field of carnage and of woe, ere 
Napoleon wrote again, pleading for humanity. 
Again was his plea sternly rejected. Secretly 
the allies collected their strength and fell upon 
him am his cantonments. Napoleon pursued 
them two hundred and forty miles, and destroyed 
half of their army upon the plain of Eylau. For 
five days he waited anxiously, hoping that his 
vanquished assailants would propose peace. 
They were silent. He then, magnanimously 
triumphing over pride of spirit, and almost vio- 
lating the dictates of self-respect, condescended 
again to plead for the cessation of hostilities. 
In the following terms, conciliatory, yet digni- 
fied, he addressed the King of Prussia. 

“T desire to put a period to the misfortunes 


your Majesty to believe in my sincere desire to 


One suffers, and the | peace. 





of your family, and to organize, as speedily as 
possible, the Prussian monarchy. Its interme- 
diate power is necessary for the tranquillity of 
Europe. I desire peace with Russia; and, pro- 


signs upon the Turkish Empire, I see no diffi- 
culty in obtaining it. Peace with England is 
not less essential to all nations. I shall have 
no hesitation in sending a minister to Memil, to 
take part in a Congress of France, Sweden, En- 
gland, Russia, Prussia, and Turkey. But as 
such a congress may last many years, which 
would not suit the present condition of Prussia, 
your Majesty therefore will, I am persuaded, be 
of opinion that I have taken the simplest method, 
and one which is most likely to secure the pros- 
perity of your subjects. At all events I entreat 


| 
| 


re-establish amicable relations with so friendly 
a power as Prussia, and that I wish to do the 
same with Russia and England.” 

The allies considered this renewed proposal 
of Napoleon but an indication of his weakness. 
It encouraged them to redoubled efforts. They 
resolved to collect still more numerous swarms 
of Cossacs from the barbarian North, and, with 
increased vigor, to prosecute the war. Napo- 
leon had also made proposals to Sweden for 
His advances were there also repelled. 
The King of Sweden wrote to the King of 
Prussia, “ [ think that a public declaration should 
be made in favor of the legitimate cause of the 
Bourbons, by openly espousing their interests, 
which is plainly that of all established govern- 
ments. My opinion on this point is fixed and 
unalterable.” 

This arrogant assumption, that France had 
not a right to choose its own form of govern- 
ment, and elect its own sovereign, rendered 
peace impossible. Even had Napoleon, like 
Benedict Arnold, turned traitor to his country, 
and endeavored to reinstate the rejected Bour- 
bons, it would only have plunged France anew 
into all the horrors of civil war. The proudest 
and most powerful nation in Europe would not 
submit to dictation so humiliating. Napoleon 
truly said, “ The Bourbons can not return to the 
throne of France but over the dead bodies of one 
hundred thousand Frenchmen.” The Bourbons 
did finally return, in the rear of the combined 
armies of despotic Europe. But the Allies crim- 
soned Europe with blood, and struck down nearly 
a million of Frenchmen in mutilation and death, 
ere they accomplished the iniquitous restoration. 
But where are the Bourbons now! And who 
now sits upon the throne of France? This is 
a lesson for the nations. 

Just before the campaign of Jena, Napoleon 
thus addressed the legislative body in Paris: 
“Princes, magistrates, soldiers, citizens, we 
have all but one object in our several depart- 
ments—the interests of our country. Weakness 
in the executive is the greatest of all misfortunes 
to the people. Soldier or First Consul, I have 
but one thought ; Emperor, I have no other ob- 
ject—the prosperity of France. I do not wish 
to increase its territory, but I am resolved to 
maintain its integrity. I have no desire to aug- 
ment the influence which we possess in Europe; 


| but I will not permit what we enjoy to decline. 
vided the cabinet of St. Petersburg has no de- | No state shall be incorporated with our Empire ; 





but I will not sacrifice my rights, or :the ties 
which unite us to other states.” 

Napoleon, finding that there was no hope of 
peace, and having driven his enemies to the 
banks of the Niemen, prepared to return:to his 
winter quarters upon the Vistula. He thus 
addressed his army : 

“ Soldiers! we were beginning to taste the 
sweets of repose in our winter. quarters, when 
the enemy attacked the first corps on the Lower 
Vistula. We flew to. meet him. We pursued 
him, sword in hand, eighty leagues. He was 
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driven for shelter beneath the cannons of his | to disturb our repose will repent of it. Beyond 
fortresses, and beyond the Pregel. We have the Vistula as beyond the Danube, we shall 
captured sixty pieces of cannon, sixteen stand- | always be the soldiers of the Grand Army.” 

ards, and killed, wounded, or taken more than} Napoleon himself remained at Eylau until 
40,000 Russians. The brave, who have fallen every thing was removed. He superintended 
on our side, have fallen nobly—tlike soldiers. | the departure of the several divisions of the 
Their families shall receive our protection. | army, the sick, the wounded, the prisoners and 
Having thus defeated the whole projects of the | the artillery taken from the enemy. He had a 
enemy, we will return to the Vistula, and re-| vast number of sledges constructed, and made 
enter our winter quarters. Whoever ventures | as comfortable as possible, for the removal of 


REMOVING THE WOUNDED. 


the sick and the wounded. More than six|the cessation of bloodshed, ought not to be 
thousand were thus transported over two hun- | neglected by France, which, as all Europe knows, 
dred miles, to their warm hospitals on the banks | was dragged, in spite of herself into this war.” 
of the Vistula. | At the same time Napoleon called for a new 
Austria now wished for an excuse to join the | levy of 80,000 men. But five months before he 
allies. She was, however, bound by the most | had called out the same number. He wished to 
solemn treaties not again to draw the sword | display such a force that the allies would see 
against France. Napoleon had cautiously avoid- | that his defeat was impossible, and that they 
ed giving her any offense. But she could not | would consent to peace, without further shed- 
forget the disgrace of Ulm and Austerlitz. As | ding of blood. He wrote to Cambaceres: “ It 
an entering wedge to the strife, she proffered | is very important that this measure should be 
her services as mediator. Napoleon was not at | adopted with alacrity. A single objection raised 
all deceived as to her intentions, yet promptly in the Council of State, or in the Senate, would 
replied : | weaken me in Europe, and will bring Austria 
“The Emperor accepts the amicable inter-| upon us. Then, it will not be two conscriptions 
vention of Francis II. for the re-establishment | but three or four, which we shall be obliged to 
of peace, so necessary to-all nations. He only | decree, perhaps to no purpose, and to be van- 
fears: that the power which, hitherto, seems to | quished at last. 
have made a systém of founding its wealth and| ‘A conscription, announced and resolved upon 
greatness upon the divisions of the Continent, | without hesitation, which perhaps I shall not call 
will dravg from this step new subjects of ani- | for, which certainly I shall not send to the active 
mosity, and new pretexts for dissensions. How- | army, for I am not going to wage war with boys, 
ever, any way that can encourage the hope of | will cause Austria to drop her arms. The least 
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hesitation, on the contrary, would induce her to 
resume them, and to use them against us. No 
objection, I repeat, but an immediate and punc- 
tual execution of the decree which I send you. 
That is the way to have peace, to have a speedy, 
a magnificent peace.” 

Having dispatched this decree to Paris, Napo- 
leon sent a copy to Talleyrand, requesting him 
to communicate to the Austrian government, 
without circumlocution, that the Emperor had 
divined the drift of the mediation ; that he ac- 
cepted that mediation, with a perfect knowledge 
of what it signified ; that to offer peace was well, 
but that peace should be offered with a white 
truncheon in the hand; that the armaments of 
Austria were a very unsuitable accompaniment 
to the offer of mediation. “I thus,” said he, 
“explain myself with frankness, to prevent ca- 
lamities, and to save Austria from them. If she 
wishes to send officers to ascertain our strength, 
we engage to show them the depots, the camps 
of reserve, and the divisions on the march. They 
shail see that independently of the 100,000 French 
already in Germany, a second army of 100,000 
men is preparing to cross the Rhine, to check any 
hostile movements on the part of the court of 
Vienna.” These measures, so eminently saga- 
cious, prevented Austria from uniting with the 
allies, and thus, for the time at least, prevented 
an accumulation of the horrors of war. 

The Bourbons of Spain were also watching 
for an opportunity to fall upon Napoleon. Be- 
lieving it impossible for the French Emperor to 
escape from his entanglements in Poland, sur- 
rounded by myriad foes, the Spanish court treach- 
erously summoned the nation to arms. Napoleon 
was a thousand miles beyond the Rhine. England 


despots, but he would also have lost the heart of 
France. He fell magnificently ; but his memory 
is embalmed in the love of the French people. It 
never will perish. ‘St. Helena,” says Napoleon, 
“was written in the book of destiny.” 

The cheerless months of departing winter 
passed rapidly away, as both parties prepared for 
the renewal of the strife. Napoleon shared the 
encampment of his troops. He taught them pa- 
tience and fortitude, by enduring himself every 
privation which they were called to experience. 
His brother Joseph, in a letter, complained of 
hardships in Naples. Napoleon laughed at his 
complaints, 

“ The officers of our staff,” he wrote in reply, 
“have not undressed for these two months, and 
some not for four months past. I myself have 
been a fortnight without taking off my boots. We 
are amidst snow and mud, without wine, without 
brandy, without bread, eating potatoes and meat, 
making Jong marches and countermarches, with- 
out any kind of comfort, fighting in general with 
bayonets and under grape, the wounded having 
to be carried away in sledges, exposed to the air, 
two hundred miles.” 

Napoleon established his head-quarters in a 
wretched barn, at a place called Osterode. “If, 
instead of remaining in a hole like Osterode,” 
says Savary, “ where every one was under his 
eye, and where he could set his whole force in 
motion, the Emperor had established himself in 
a great town, it would have required three months 
to do what he effected in less than one.” Here 
Napoleon not only attended to all the immense 
interests which were gathered around him, but 
he also devoted incessant thought to the govern- 
ment of his distant empire. The portfolios of the 
several ministers were sent to him, from Paris, 





had roused Spain to attack him in the rear. The 
proclamation was issued the day before the bat- 
tle of Jena. That amazing victory alarmed the 
perfidious court of Ferdinand. With character- 
istic meanness, the Spanish government imme- 
diately sent word to Napoleon that the troops 
were raised to send to his assistance, in case he 
should stand in need of them. The Emperor 
smiled, and affecting to be a dupe, thanked Spain 
for its zeal, and requested the loan of fifteen 
thousand troops. The troops could not be re- 
fused. Napoleon wrote to have them received 
in the most friendly and hospitable manner, and 


to be abundantly supplied with provisions, cloth- | 


ing, and money. They were stationed in the gar- 
risons of France, and French soldiers, drawn 
from those garrisons, were called to Poland. 


These repeated acts of perfidy led to the final | 
dethronement of the Bourbons of Spain. Their | 


overthrow promoted the ruin of Napoleon. Their 


continuance upon the throne would also have se- | 


cured that ruin. It was written in the book of 
divine decrees that Napoleon must rise and fall. 
Human energy and wisdom could not have avert- 
ed his final discomfiture. Had Napoleon joined 
hands with the feudal kings, and reigned the sov- 
ereign of the nobles, not of the people; the de- 
fender of privilege, not the advocate of equality, 
he might perhaps have disarmed the hostility of 


| every week. Upon the day of their reception he 


invariably attended to their contents, and return- 


| ed them with minute directions. The most trivial 


as well as the most important matters were sub- 
ject to his scrutiny. There had been composed, 
in his honor, verses, which he deemed bad, and 





which were recited in the theatres. He requested 
other verses to be substituted, in which he was 
less praised, but which gave utterance to noble 
thoughts. “ The best way to praise me,” said he, 
‘is to write things which excite heroic sentiments 
in the nation.”” With great care he studied the 
proceedings ofthe French Academy. At one of 
| those meetings the memory of Mirabeau was vi- 
| olently assailed. Napoleon wrote to Fouché: “1 
| recommend to you, let there be no reaction in the 
public opinion. Let Mirabeau be mentioned in 
terms of praise. There are many things in that 
meeting of the Academy which do not please me. 
When shall we grow wiser! When shall we be 
| animated by that genuine Christian charity, which 
| shall lead us to desire to abase no one? When 
shall we refrain from awaking recollections which 
send sorrow to the hearts of so many persons!” 

With intense interest he watched the progress 
of education. In reference to the institution for 
the education of girls at Ecouen, he wrote to 
Lacepede: “It is there proposed to train up 
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HEAD-QUARTERS AT OSTERODE. 


women, wives, mothers of families. Make be- 
lievers of them—not reasoners. The weakness 
of the brain of women, the mobility of their ideas, 
their destination in the social order, the necessity 
for inspiring them with a perpetual resignation, 
and a mild and easy charity—aH this renders the 
influence of religion indispensable for them. I 
am anxious that they should leave the institu- 
tion, not fashionable belles, but virtuous women ; 
that their attractive qualities may be those of the 
heart.” He urged that they should study “ his- 
tory, literature, enough of natural philosophy to 
be able to dispel the popular ignorance around 
them ; somewhat of medicine, botany, dancing— 
but not that of the Opera—ciphering, and all sorts 
of needle-work. Their apartments,” he wrote, 
“must be furnished by their own hands. They 
must make their chemises, their stockings, their 
dresses, their caps, and they must be able, in case 
of need, to make clothes for their infants. I wish 
to make these young girls useful women. I am 
certain that I shall thus make them agreeable 
and attractive.” 

He was informed that Madame de Staél had 
returned to Paris, and that she was striving to 
excite hostility against his government. He or- 
dered her to be expelled. Some of his friends 
urged him not to do so. He persisted, saying 
that if he did not interfere, she would compromise 
good citizens, whom he would afterward be com- 
pelled to treat with severity. 


Of Madame de Stael Napoleon said at St.- 
Helena: ‘She was a woman of considerable 
talent, and of great ambition ; but so extremely 
intriguing and restless, as to give rise to the ob- 
servation, that she would throw her friends into, 
the sea, that, at the moment of drowning, she 
might have an opportunity of saving them. I 
was obliged to banish her from court. She was 
ardent in her passions, vehement and extrava- 
gant in her expressions. She combined all her 
resources to make an impression upon the gen- 
eral of the army of Italy. Without any acquaint- 
ance with him, she wrote to him when afar off. 
She tormented him when present. If she was to 
be believed, the union of genius with a little in- 
significant Creole, incapable of appreciating or 
comprehending him, was a monstrosity. Unfor- 
tunately the general’s only answer was an indif- 
ference, which women never forgive, and which, 
indeed,” Napoleon remarked with a smile, “is 
hardly to be forgiven.” 

“Shortly after my return from the conquest 
of Italy,” he continued, “‘ I was accosted by Ma- 
dame de Staél at a grand entertainment given by 
M. Talleyrand. She challenged me, in the mid- 
dle of a numerous circle, to tell her who was the 
greatest woman in the world. I looked at her, 
and coldly replied, ‘She, Madame, who has borne 
the greatest number of children.’ Madame de 
Staél was at first a little disconcerted. She en- 

| deavored to recover herself by observing, that it 
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was manel that I was not very fond staan. | | living picture of instruction and direction, where 
‘Pardon me, Madame,’ I replied; ‘I am very | | every one who wishes to study a particular age, 
fond of my wife.’ I can not call her a wicked | should know at once whom to consult—what 
woman; but she was a restless intriguer, pos- | books, monuments, or chronicles to examine— 
sessed of considerable talent and influence.” where every one who wishes to travel should 
Again he said of Madame de Stael: “ Her | know where to receive positive instructions as to 
house had become quite an arsenal against me. | the government, literature, and physical produc- 
People went there to be armed knights. She en- tions of the country which he is about to visit.” 
deavored to raise enemies against me, and fought | “It is a lamentable fact, that in this great 
against me herself. She was at once Armida and | country a young man, who wishes to study, or is 
Clorinda. After all, it can not be denied that | desirous to signalize himself in any department, 
Madame de Staél is a very distinguished woman, | is obliged for long to grope in the dark, and lit- 
endowed with great talents, and possessing a | erally to lose years in fruitless researches, before 
very considerable share of wit. She will go down | he discovers the true repositories of the informa- 
to posterity. It was more than once intimated | tion for which he seeks. I desire such institu- 
to me, in order to soften me in her favor, that she | tions. They have long formed the subject of my 
was an adversary to be feared, and might become | meditation, because, in the course of my various 
an useful ally. And certainly if, instead of re- | labors, I have repeatedly experienced their want.” 
viling me as she did, she had spoken in my| A vast number of plans for the Temple of the 
praise, it might no doubt have proved advan- | Madelaine were sent tohim. He wrote: “ After 
tageous to me. Her position and her abilities | having attentively considered the different plans 
gave her an absolute sway over the saloons. | submitted to my examination, I have not felt the 
Their influence in Paris is well known. Not- smallest doubt as to which I should adopt. That 

| 

| 

| 


withstanding all she has said against me, and all | of M. Vignon alone fulfills my wishes. It is a 
that she will yet say, I am certainly far from think- | temple which I desire, not a church. What could 
ing that she has a bad heart. The fact is, that | you erect as a church which could vie with the 
she and I have waged a little war against each | Pantheon, Notre Dame, or above all, with St. 
other, and that is all.” He then added, in refer- | Peter's at Rome! Every thing in the temple 
ence to the numerous writers who had declaimed | should be in a chaste, severe, and durable style. 
against him: “I am destined to be their food. I | It should be fitted for solemnities at all times, at 
have but little fear of becoming their victim. | all hours. The imperial throne should be a 
They will bite against granite. My history is | curule chair of marble. There should be seats 
made up of facts, and words alone can not de- | of marble for the persons invited, an amphithe- 
stroy them. In order to fight against me success- | atre of marble for the performers. No furniture 
fully, somebody should appear in the lists armed | should be admitted but cushions for the seats. 
with the weight and authority of facts on his side. | All should be of granite, of marble, and of iron. 
It would then perhaps be time for me to be mov- | With this*view, searches should be made in all 
ed. But as for all other writers, whatever be | the provinces for quarries of marble and granite. 
their talent, their efforts will be in vain. My | They will be useful, not merely for this monu- 
fame will survive. When they wish to be ad- | ment, but for others which I have in view, and 
mired they will sound my praise.” which will require thirty, forty, or fifty years for 
While at Osterode nothing seemed to be over- | their construction. Not more than $600,000 
looked by Napoleon’s all-comprehensive and un- | should be required. The temple of Athens cost 
tiring energies. not much more than one half that sum. Three 
To the Minister of the Interior he wrote: “ An | millions of dollars have been absorbed, I know 
effective mode of encouraging literature, would | not how, in the Pantheon. But I should not ob- 
be to establish a Journal, of which the criticism | ject to the expenditure of a million of dollars, for 
is enlightened, actuated by good intentions, and | the construction of a temple worthy of the first 
free of that coarse brutality which characterizes | city in the world.” 
the existing newspapers, and which is so con-| Thus arose the exquisite structure of the Ma- 
trary to the true interests of the nation. Journals | delaine. Napoleon reared it in honor of the 
now never criticise with the intention of repress- | Grand Army. He however secretly intended it 
ing mediocrity, guiding inexperience, or encour- | as an expiatory monument to Louis XVJ., Maria 
aging rising merit. All their endeavor is to | Antoinette, and the other victims of the Revolu- 
wither, to destroy. Articles should be selected | tion. He intended thus to announce it, and to 
for the journals, where reasoning is mingled with | dedicate it, as soon as the fervor of revolutionary 
eloquence, where praise for deserved merit is | passion had sufficiently abated. 
tempered With censure for faults. Merit, how-| Napoleon learned that M. Berthollet, a man 
ever inconsiderable, should be sought for and re- | whom he particularly esteemed for his scientifie 
warded.” attainments, was in some pecuniary embarrass- 
Again he wrote: “ You should occupy your- | ment. He immediately wrote him, “I am in- 
self with the project of establishing an University | formed that you are in need of thirty thousand 
for literature—understanding by that word not dollars. My treasurer has an order to place that 
merely the belles-lettres, but history and geog- | sum at your disposal. [ am very glad to find 
raphy. It should consist of at least thirty pro- | this occasion to be useful to you, and to give 
fessorships, so linked together as to exhibit a | you a proof of my esteem.” 
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He was informed, by the correspondence, which | 


he paid for liberally and read with care, that 
there was a quarrel in the Opera. There was 
a disposition to persecute a poor machinist in 
consequence of the failure of some decorations 
which he was preparing. Napoleon wrote to 
the Minister of Police, “I will not have wran- 
gling any where. I will not suffer M— to be the 
victim of an accident. My custom is to protect 
the unfortunate. Whether actresses ascend into 
the clouds or ascend not, I will not allow that 
to be made a handle for intriguing.” 

Severe and, as Napoleon thought, mischievous 
attacks were made, in two of the public journals, 
upon the philosophers. He wrote, “ It is neces- 
sary to have discreet men at the head of those 
papers. Those two journals affect religion even 
to bigotry. Instead of attacking the excesses 
of the exclusive system of some philosophers, 
they attack philosophy and human knowledge. 
Instead of keeping the productions of the age 


them.” 

His admirable foresight and energy had soon 
provided the army with all the comforts which 
could be enjoyed in a rude encampment. The 
Russians, on the other hand, were almost starv- 








ing. ‘They wandered about, in marauding bands, | 


pillaging the villages, and committing the most 
frightful excesses. Sometimes, driven by hun- 
ger, they came even to the French encampments, 
and begged bread of the French soldiers. By 


had eaten nothing. The soldiers received them | 


as brothers, and fed them bountifully. 


To promote industry in Paris, Napoleon gave | 
orders for an immense quantity of shoes, boots, | 


harnesses, and gun carriages to be made there. 


To transport these articles from France to the | 
heart of Poland, through hostile countries, in- | 
fested by prowling bands of shattered armies, | 
he devised a plan as ingenious and effective as | 


it was simple. He had been impressed, in the 
quagmires through which his army had advanced, 


with the little zeal which the drivers of the bag- | 


gage-wagons evinced, and their want of courage 


lery-drivers. He now resolved to do the same 
with the baggage-drivers. These men, who had 


honorable title of Battalion of the Train. They 


months’ journey from Paris to the Vistula. They 
protected their equipages, freighted with treas- 
ure, and urged them on, with the same zeal 


all Europe were fixed upon him during his en- 
campment amidst the snows of Poland. His 
enemies were awed by his energy and his achieve- 
ments. His distant empire was as perfectly and 
as minutely under his government, as if he were 
spending his days in his cabinet at the Tuileries 
‘Though thus laden with a burden of toil and 
care, such as never before rested upon a mortal 
mind, rarely did he allow a day to pass without 
writing a line to Josephine. Often he sent to 
her twice a day a brief note of remembrance and 
of love. The following are a few of his letters 
* Posen, December 2, 1806. 
“Tt is the anniversary of Austerlitz. [ have 
been to an assembly in the city. It rains. J am 
well. I love you and desire you. ‘The Polish 
ladies are all French, but there is only one wo- 
man for me. Would you like to know her? 
I might indeed draw you her portrait; but | 
should have to flatter the portrait itself quite 


| too much, before you could recognize yourself 
within bounds, by sound criticism, they discour- | 
age those productions, depreciate and debase | 


in it. These nights here are long, all alone 
Entirely thine. . 4 
’ ** NaPoLEon.” 
“Posen, Dec. 3, 1806. Noon. 
“‘T have received yours of November 26. Two 
things I observe in it. You say I do not read 


| your letters. That is an unkind thought. I do 


not thank you for sounfavorable an opinion. You 
also tell me that that neglect must be caused by 
some dream of another. And yet you add that 
you are not jealous. I have long observed that 


j angry people insist that they are not angry; 
signs they expressed that for several days they | 


that those who are frightened say that they have 
no fear. You are thus convicted of jealousy 
[am delighted. As tothis matter you are wrong’ 
I think of any thing rather than that. In the 
deserts of Poland one has little opportunity to 


| dream of beauty. I gave a ball yesterday to the 


nobility of the province. There were enough 
fine women, many rich, many badly dressed, 
although in Parisian fashion. Adieu, my love 
Iam well. Entirely thine. “N a 
" NAPOLEON. 
“Posen, Dec. 3, 6 o'clock, Evening. 
“‘T have received your letter of November 27, 


| in which I perceive that your little head is quite 
in danger. He had previously, with great suc- | 
cess, given a military organization to the artil- | 


turned. I often recall the line 
* Woman's longing is a consuming flame.’ 
You must calm yourself. I have written to you 


that I am in Poland, and that as soon as our 
previously been but humble day-laborers, now | 
became a proud corps of the army, with the | 


winter quarters are established you can come 
We must wait some days. The greater one be- 


| comes, the less can he have his own way. The 
were dressed in uniform. A new sentiment of | 
honor sprang up in their hearts. It was a two | 


ardor of your letter shows me that all you beau- 
tiful women recognize no barriers. Whatever 


| you wish must be. As for me, I declare | am 
the veriest slave. My master has no compassion. 


with which the artillerymen defended their guns, | 
and the infantry and cavalry their flags. Ani- | 


mated by that enthusiasm, which Napoleon had 


thus breathed into their hearts, they now ap- | 


peared insensible to danger or fatigue. 


| 


That master is the nature of things. Adieu, my 
love. Be happy. The one of whom | wish to 
speak to you is Madame L—. Every one cen- 
sures her. ‘They assure me she is more a Prus- 
sian thana French woman. I do not believe it 
But I think her a silly woman, and one who 


Such were the multitude of objects to which | says only silly things. Thine entirely. 


Napoleon directed his attention. The eyes of 


} 
\ 


* NaPpoLeon.” 








“ GoLIMin, Dec. 29, 1806, 5 o’clock in the Morning. 
“T can write you but a word, my love. I am 
ina wretched barn. I have beaten the Russians. 
We have taken from them 30 pieces of cannon, 
their baggage, and 6000 prisoners. The weather 
is dismal. It rains. We are in mud up to our 
knees. In two days we shall be at Warsaw, 
from which place I will write to you. Wholly 
thine. Napo.eon.” 


** Warsaw, January 18, 1807. 
“] fear that you are greatly disappointed that 
our separation must still be prolonged for sev- 
eral weeks. I expect of you more force of char- 
acter. They tell me that you weep continually. 
Fie! How unbecoming that is. Your letter 
of the 7th of January gave me much pain. Be 
worthy of me, and show more force of character. 
Make a suitable appearance at Paris, and, above 
all, be contented. I am very well, and I love 
you very much; but if you continually weep, I 
shall think you to be without courage and with- 
out character. Ido not love the spiritless. An 

Empress should have energy. Napro.ron.” 


“ January 23, 1807 
“T have received your letter of the 15th of 
January. It is impossible that I should permit 
ladies to undertake such a journey; wretched 
roads, miry and dangerous. Return to Paris. 
Be there cheerful, contented. I could but smile 
at your remark that you took a husband in order 
to live with him. I thought, in my ignorance, 
that woman was made for man; man for his 
country, his family, and glory. Pardon my ig- 
norance. One is continually learning with our 
beautiful ladies. Adieu, my love. Think how 
much I suffer in not being able to call you here. 
Say to yourself, ‘It is a proof how I am precious 

to him.’ Napo.eon.” 


Without date. 
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“My love, your letter of the 20th of January 
has given me much pain. Itistoosad. Behold 
the evil of not being a little devout. You tell | 
me that your happiness makes your glory. That | 
is not generous. You ought to say, The happi- | 
ness of others is my glory. That is not conjugal. | 
You must say, The happiness of my husband is | 
my glory. That is not maternal. You should | 
say, The happiness of my children is my glory. | 
But since others, your husband, your children | 
can not be happy without a little glory, you 
should not say, fie! at it so much. Josephine, 
your heart is excellent, but your reason feeble. 
Your perceptions are exquisite, but your delib- 
erations ate less wise. 

“Enough of fault-finding. I wish that you 
should be cheerful, contented with your lot, and 
that you should obey, not murmuring and weep- 
ing, but with alacrity of heart and with some 
degree of satisfaction withal. Adieu, my love. 
I leave to-night to run through my advance 
posts. “ NapoLeon.” 





From his rude encampment at Osterode, he 
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wrote, the 27th of March, “I desire, more strong- 
ly than you can, to see you, and to live in tran- 
quillity. Iam interested in other things besides 
war. But duty is paramount over all. All my 
life I have sacrificed tranquillity, interest, hap- 
piness, to my destiny.” 

The Emperor was exceedingly attached to the 
little Napoleon, to whom he often refers in his 
letters. He was the son of Hortense and of his 
brother Louis. The boy, five years of age, was 
exceeding beautiful, and developed all those 
energetic and magnanimous traits of character 
which would win, in the highest degree, the 
admiration of Napoleon. The Emperor had de- 
cided to make this young prince his heir. All 
thoughts of the divorce were now relinquished 
Early in the spring of this year the child was 
suddenly taken sick of the croup, and died. The 
sad tidings were conveyed to Napoleon in his 
rude encampment at Osterode. It was a terri- 
bly blow to his hopes and to his affections. He 
sat down in silence, buried his face in his hands, 
and, for a long time, seemed lost in painful 
musings. No one ventured to disturb his grief. 

Napoleon was now the most powerful monarch 
in Europe. But he was without an heir. His 
death would plunge France into anarchy, as am- 
bitious chieftains, each surrounded by his par- 
tisans, would struggle for the throne. Mourn- 
fully and anxiously he murmured to himself, again 
and again, “ To whom shall I leave all this.”— 
Napoleon was ambitious. He wished to send 
down his name to posterity, as the greatest bene- 
factor France had ever known. To accomplish 
this he was ready to sacrifice comfort, health, his 
affections, and that which he deemed least of 
all, his life. He loved Josephine above all other 
created beings. He deceived himself by the be- 
lief that it would be indeed a noble sacrifice to 
France, to bind, as an offering upon the altar of 
his country even their undying love. He knew 
that the question of the divorce would again 
and again arise. The struggle, now resum- 
ed in his heart, between his love for Josephine 
and his desire toe found a stable dynasty, and 
to transmit his name to posterity, was fearful 
Strong as was his self-control, his anguish was 
betrayed by his pallid cheek, his restless eye, his 
loss of appetite, and of sleep. 

To Josephine, apprehensive of the result, the 
bereavement was inexpressibly dreadful. Over- 
whelmed with anguish, she wept day and night. 
This little boy, Charles Napoleon, Prince Royal 
of Holland, died at the Hague, 5th of May, 
1807. He was the elder brother of Louis Na- 
poleon, now Emperor of France. Upon receiv- 
ing the intelligence of his death, Napoleon thus 
wrote to Josephine 

“* May, 14, 1807. 

“T can appreciate the grief which the death 
of poor Napoleon has caused you. You can 
understand the anguish which I experience. | 
could wish that I were with you, that you might 
become moderate and discreet in your gricf 
You have had the happiness of never losing any 
children. But it is one of the conditions and 
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sorrows attached to suffering humanity. 
me hear that you have become reasonable and 
tranquil. Would you magnify my anguish '— 
Adieu, my love. NapPo.eon.” 


In the following terms he wrote to Hortense : 


““My daughter!—Every thing which reaches 
me from the Hague, informs me that you are un- 
reasonable. However legitimate may be your 
grief, it should have its bounds. Do not impair 
your health. Seek consolation. Know that life 
is strewed with so many dangers, and may be 
the source of so many calamities, that death is 
by no means the greatest of evils. 

“ Your affectionate father, 


** NAPOLEON. 
“ Finkenstein, May 20, 1807.” 


Four days after he thus wrote to Josephine : 
May 24, 1807 
I have received your letter from Lacken. I 
see, with pain, that your grief is still unabated, 
and that Hortense is not yet with you. She is 
unreasonable, and merits not to be loved, since 
she loves but her children. Strive te calm your- 
self, and give me no more pain. For every irre- 
mediable evil we must find consolation. Adieu 
my love. Wholly thine. Napo.eon ” 


Again he writes to Hortense, on the 2d of 
June : 


““My daughter!—You have not written me 
one word in your just and great grief. You 
have forgotten every thing as if you had no 
other loss to endure. I am informed that you 
no longer love, that you are indifferent to every 
thing. I perceive it by your silence. That is 
not right. It is not what you promised me. 
Your mother and I are nothing then. Had I 
been at Malmaison, I should have shared your 
anguish; but I should also wish that you would 
restore yourself to your best friends. Adieu, 
my daughter. Be cheerful. We must learn 
resignation. Cherish your health that you may 
be able to fulfill all your duties. My wife is 
very sad in view of your condition. Do not add 
to her anguish. Napo.eon.” 


Again he wrote : 


““My daughter !—TI have received your let- 
ter dated Orleans. Your griefs touch my heart. 
But I would wish that you would summon more 
fortitude. To live is to suffer. The sincere 
‘man struggles incessantly to gain the victory 
over himself. I do not love to see you unjust 
toward the little Louis Napoleon and toward all 
your friends. Your mother and I cherish the 
‘hope to be more in your heart than we are. I 
have gained a great victory on the 14th of June. 
I am well, and [ love you intensely. Adieu, my 
daughter! I embrace you with my whole heart. 

“ NaPoLEon.” 


While Napoleon was encamped upon the 


Let | 





snows of Poland, waiting for the return of spring, 
all his energies of body and of mind were inces- 
santly active. Often he made the rounds of his 
cantonments, riding upon horseback ninety miles 
a day, through storms and snow, and mire. He 
was daily in correspondence with his agents for 
the recruiting of his army, and for the trans- 
portation of the enormous supplies which they 
required. He kept a watchful eye upon every 
thing transpiring in Paris, and guided all the 
movements of the government there. During the 
long winter nights he was ruminating upon the 
general policy he should adopt in disarming 
enemies, in rewarding friends, in forming alli- 
ances, and in shielding France from further 
insults. 

England now made the desperate endeavor to 
force Turkey into the alliance against France. 
Failing entirely to accomplish this by diplomacy, 
she resorted to measures which no one has had 
the boldness to defend.* An English fleet forced 
the Dardanelles, scorning the feeble batteries of 
the Turks. The squadron anchored in front of 
Constantinople, with its guns pointed at its 
thronged dwellings. The summons was laconic : 
“Dismiss the French minister, surrender your 
fleet to us, and join our alliance against France, 
or in one half hour we will lay your city in 
ashes.” 

But Napoleon had placed in Constantinople 
an embassador equal to the emergence. General 
Sebastiani roused all the vigor of the Turkish 
government. He beguiled the foe into a parley. 
While this parley was protracted day after day, 
the whole population of the city—men, women, 
and children, Turks, Greeks, and Armenians— - 
threw themselves into the work of rearing de- 
fenses. French engineers guided the laborers 
In lese than a week 917 pieces of cannon and 
200 mortars were frowning upon the batteries. 
The squadron was now compelled to retreat 
With difficulty it forced its way back through 
the Strait, pelted all the way by the feeble bat- 
teries of the Turks. The English lost in this 
audacious expedition two hundred and fifty men 
The Turks, thus influenced, became more cordi- 
ally allied to France. Napoleon was extremely 
gratified at the result. 

Twenty-five thousand of the allies, had en- 
trenched themselves in Dantzic. The conquest 
of the city was a matter of great moment to 
Napoleon. The conduct of the siege was en- 
trusted to Marshal Lefebvre. He was a brave 
officer, but an ignorant man. He was extreme- 





* “Mr. Wellesley Pole, in the absence of Mr. Arbuth- 
not, the British Minister,” says Alison, ‘“‘ who was sick 
of fever, presented himself before the Divan, in his riding- 
dress, with a whip in his hand, and peremptorily an- 
nounced that if the demands of Russia were not instant- 
ly acceded to, a British fleet would enter the Dardanelles, 
and lay the capital in ashes. Intimidated by this bold lan- 
guage and by the haughty air of the person who used it, 
and secretly aware of the weakness of the defenses of the 
capital, the counselors of Selimrecommended a temporary 
¢ ion to the d ds of the allied powers.” This 
is surely a novel exhibition of diplomatic courtesy, and 
one which would perhaps have more influence in Turkey 
than in some other latitudes. 











ly impatient of the slow progress of the en- 
gineers, and was restless to head his troops and 
rush to the assault. 
quarters about a hundred miles from Dantzic, 
kept up a daily correspondence with his marshal 
upon the progress of the works. 
during the siege, became necessary for Napoleon 
personally to interpose to settle disputes be- 
tween Marshal Lefebvre and his officers. The 
following letter to the impetuous soldier finely 
develops the prudence and the candor of the 
Emperor : 

“You can do nothing but find fault, abuse our 
allies, and change your opinion at the pleasure 
of the first-comer. You wanted troops. I sent 
you them. I am preparing more for you; and 
you, like an ingrate, continue to complain with- 
out thinking even of thanking me. You treat 
our allies, especially the Poles and the Baden 
troops, without any delicacy. They are not 
used to stand fire ; but they will get accustomed 
to it. Do you imagine that we were as brave in 
‘92 as we are now, after fifteen years of war? 
Have some indulgence, then, old soldier as you 
are, for the young soldiers who are starting in 
the career, and who have not yet your coolness 
in danger. The Prince of Baden, whom you 
have with you, has chosen to leave the pleasures 
of the court, for the purpose of leading his troops 
into fire. Pay him respect, and give him credit 
for a zeal which his equals rarely imitate. The 
breasts of your grenadiers, which you are for 
bringing in every where, will not throw down 
walls. You must allow your engineers to act, 
and listen to the advice of General Chasseloup, 
who is a man of science, and from whom you 
ought not to withdraw your confidence at the 
suggestion of the first petty caviler, pretending to 
judge of what he is incapable of comprehending. 
Reserve the courage of your grenadiers for the 
moment when science shall tell you that it may 
be usefully employed; and, in the mean time, 
learn patience. It is not worth while, for the 
sake of a few days, which, besides, I know not 
how to employ just now, to get some thousand 
men killed, whose lives it is possible to spare. 
Show the calmness, the consistency, the stead- 
iness which befit your age. Your glory is in 
taking Dantzic. Take that place, and you shall 
be satisfied with me.” 


On the 26th of May, Dantzic capitulated, after | 


a terrific conflict of fifty-one days. From the 
abundant stores which the allies had gathered 
there, Napoleon immediately sent a million of 
bottles of wine to his troops in their canton- 
ments. While the snows were melting and the 
frost yielding to the returning sun of spring, it 
was hardly possible for either army to resume hos- 
tilities. The heavy cannon could not be drawn 
through the miry roads. Though Napoleon was 
fifteen hundred miles from his capital, in a hos- 
tile country, and with Russia, Prussia, Sweden, 
and England combined against him, his genius, 
his foresight, his indefatigable activity, supplied 
his troops with every comfort. The allied army 
was, on the contrary, suffering every privation. 


Napoleon with his head- | 


It frequently, | 
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| The starving soldiers, to appease the cravings 
| of want, desolated extended tracts of country 
with violence and plunder. 

The allied army now consisted of 140,000 
men; of which 100,000 could be speedily con- 
centrated upon a field of battle. Napoleon, with 
400,000 men dispersed along his extended line 
of march, and stationed in the fortresses of his 
wide frontier, could, in a few days, concentrate 
160,000 men upon any spot between the Niemen 
and the Vistula. With his accustomed vigilance 
and forecast, early in May, he ordered all the 
divisions of his army to take the field, and to be 
daily exercised in preparation for the resumption 
of hostilities. 

Early in June, the allies made a sudden rush 
from their entrenchments, hoping to surround 
and to overwhelm the division of Marshal Ney. 
This was the signal for Napoleon's whole army, 
extended along a line of one hundred and fifty 
miles, to advance and to concentrate. They did 
advance. The opposing hosts every where met. 
The roar of musketry and of artillery, the rush 
of squadrons, and the clash of sabres resounded 
by day and by night. Napoleon had matured all 
his plans. With iron energy, he drove on to the 
result. By skillful manceuvring, he every where 
outnumbered his foes. Over mountains, across 
rivers, through defiles and forests, he pursued 
the retiring foe. Field after field was red with 
blood. Mothers, with their babes, fled from their 
homes, before the sweep of this awful avalanche 
of woe. In each village the Russians made a 
stand. For an hour, the tempest of war roared 
and flashed around the doomed dwellings. The 
crash of cannon-balls, the explosion of shells, the 
storm of bullets speedily did its work. From 
the smouldering ruins the panting, bleeding Rus- 
sians fled. In the blazing streets, horsemen and 
| footmen met, hand to hand, in the desperate 
fight. Ten thousand homes were utterly deso- 
lated. Women and children were struck by bul- 
lets and balls. Fields of grain were trampled 
in the mire. Still the storm of war swept on 
and swept on, mercilessly, unrelentingly. Re- 
gardless of prayers and tears, and blood and 
woe, barbarian Russians fled, and ferocious 
Frenchmen pursued. 

Every vile man on earth loves the army, and 
the license of war. No earthly power can re- 
strain the desperadoes who throng the rank and 
file of contending hosts. From such an inun- 
dation of depraved and reckless men, there is no 
escape. The farm-house, the village, the city is 
alike exposed. Humanity shudders in contem- 
plating the atrocities which are perpetrated. 
The carnage of the field of battle, is the very 
least of the calamities of war. Napoleon wag, 
indefatigable in his efforts. His energy “«p- 
peared superhuman. He seemed neither to eat, 
nor sleep, nor rest. He was regardless of rain, 
of mud, of darkness, of storms. Horse after 
horse sunk beneath him, as, with his staff, like 
a whirlwind, he swept along his lines, rousing, 
animating, energizing his mighty hosts, advanc- 
ing over a space of fifty leagues. 
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It was on the 5th of June, that the storm of 
war commenced. Day and night it continued 
unabated, as the Russians, fighting with desper- 
ation, sullenly retreated before their foes. On 
the 10th, the allies had concentered, upon the 
field of Heilsberg, on the banks of the River 
Alle, 90,000 men. Here they planted them- 
selves firmly behind entrenchments, fortified by 
five hundred pieces of heavy artillery. These 
were loaded to the muzzle with grape-shot, to 
mow down the French, advancing over the open 
plain. 

In utter recklessness of life, 30,000 French- 
men, rending the skies with their wild hurrahs, 
rushed upon the muzzles of these guns. Murat 
and Ney headed the desperate assault. Napo- 
leon was not there to witness a scene of butch- 
ery so inexcusable. The Russian batteries 
opened upon the bare bosoms of these moving 
masses, and whole heads of columns were swept 
away. Still on and on the impetuous host rushed, 
with oaths and shouts, wading through blood, and 
trampling over piles of the slain. They pour over 
the entrenchments, sabre the gunners, shout vic- 
tory. Suddenly, the tramp of iron hoofs is heard. 
Trumpets sound the charge. A squadron of horse, 
ten thousand strong, sweeps down upon the 
French with resistless plunge. The shout of 
victory sinks away into the wail of death. The 
French who had scaled the ramparts were over- 
whelmed, annihilated. Thus the tide of battle 
ebbed and flowed all day long. Night came. 


Dense volumes of smoke canopied the field of | 


demoniac war with the sulphurous gloom of the 
world of woe. By the light of the cannon’s 
flash the surges of battle still rolled to and fro. 
Clouds gathered in the black sky. A dismal 
rain began to fall, as if Nature herself wept over 
the crimes of the children of earth. Midnight 
came. The booming of the guns gradually 
ceased, as the soldiers, utterly exhausted with 
a conflict of twelve hours, threw themselves 
amidst the dying and the dead, upon the storm- 
drenched and gory ground. Late in the night 
Napoleon came galloping upon the field. He 
was exceedingly displeased at the senseless 
butchery to which his impetuous generals had 
led the men. 

The dawn of a gloomy morning of wind and 
rain revealed to both armies an awful spectacle. 
The two hostile hosts were within half cannon 
shot of each other. The narrow space between 
was covered with eighteen thousand of the dead 
and wounded. All the dead, and many of the 
wounded, had been stripped entirely naked by 
those wretches, both male and female, who ever, 
in treat numbers, follow in the wake of armies 

‘for such plunder. These naked bodies, crim- 
aqped with gore, mutilated by balls and by ghastly 
sabre strokes, presented an aspect of war strip- 
ped of all its pageantry. By mutual, instinct- 


ive consent, both parties laid aside their guns, | 
and hastened to the relief of the wounded and | 


to the burial of the dead. How strange the 
scene! Russians and Frenchmen were now 
mingled together upon the same field, in per- 


| fect amity, vying with each other in deeds of 
| kindness. 

Each army then resumed its position to renew 
the fight. The Russians rallied behind their 
entrenchments ; the French upon the open plain 
Napoleon, ever anxious to spare the needless 
effusion of blood, so skillfully maneeuvred, pre- 
paring to attack his foes in the rear, that the 
Russians were soon compelled, without the firing 
of a gun, to abandon their position, and to con- 
tinue their retreat. All the night of the 12th of 
June the Russians were precipitately retiring 
Though dreadfully fatigued, they continued their 
flight the whole of the next day. They were 
compelled to make another stand upon the plain 
of Friedland. Their doom was sealed. Napo- 
leon had driven them into the elbow of a river, 
and had so skillfully drawn together his forces, 
as to render their escape impossible. 

Early in the morning of the 14th, the battle 
of Friedland commenced. The division of Lan- 
nes was in the advance. The Russian army fell 
upon it with the utmost energy, hoping to secure 
its destruction before the other divisions of the 
French army could come to its.relief. Napoleon 
was ten miles distant when he heard the first 
deep booming of the cannon. He sent in every 


direction for his battalions to hasten to the scene 
At noon Napoleon galloped upon the 
| heights which overlooked the field. As he saw 
| the position of the enemy, hemmed in by the bend 
| 





of conflict. 


| of the river, and his own troops marching up on 
every side, a gleam of joy lighted up his features 
| * This,” he exclaimed, “is the 14th of June. It 
| is the anniversary of Marengo. It is a lucky 
| day for us.” The French, during the-morning, - 
had been contending against fearful odds. _Lan- 
nes, with 26,000 men had withstood the assault 
of the whole Russian army of 80,000. As 
Napoleon appeared upon the heights, General 
Oudinot, plunging his spurs into his horse, hast- 
| ened to the Emperor, exclaiming, “ Make haste, 
Sire! My grenadiers are utterly exhausted. 
| But give me a reinforcement, and I will drive 
| all the Russians into the river.” The clothes of 
| the intrepid soldier were perforated with balls 
| and his horse was covered with blood. Napoleon 
glanced proudly at him, and then, with his glass, 
| carefully and silently surveyed the field of bat- 
| tle. One of his officers ventured to suggest that 
it would be best to defer the battle for a few 
hours until the rest of the troops had arrived 
and had obtained a little rest. ‘‘ No, no!’ Na- 
poleon replied, energetically. ‘One does not 
catch an enemy twice in such a scrape.” 
Calling his lieutenants around him, he ex- 
plained to them his plan of attack, with that 
laconic force and precision of language, which 
no man has ever surpassed. Grasping the arm 
| of Marshal Ney, and pointing to the little town 
of Friedland, and the dense masses of the Rus- 
sians crowded before it, he said, emphatically, 
|“ Yonder is the goal. March to it without look- 
| ing about you. _ Break into that thick mass, what- 
| ever it costs. Enter Friedland ; take the bridges, 
| and give yourself no concern about what may 
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happen on your right, your left, or your rear. | 
The army and I shall be there to attend to that.” | 

Ney, proud of the desperate enterprise as- 
signed him, set out on the gallop to head his 
troops. Napoleon followed with his eye this 
“bravest of the brave.” Impressed by his mar- 
tial attitude, he exclaimed, “‘ That man is a lion.” 
Ney’s division of 14,000 men, with a solid tramp 
which seemed to shake the plain, hurled itself 
upon the foe. At the same signal the whole 
French line advanced. It was a spectacle of 
awful sublimity. One incessant roar of battle, 
louder than the heaviest thunders, shook the 
plain. Napoleon stood in the centre of the di- 
visions which he held in reserve. A large can- 
non ball came whistling over their heads, just 
above the bayonets of the troofs. A young 
soldier instinctively dodged. Napoleon looked 
at him, and smiling, said, “ My friend, if that 
ball were destined for you, though you were to 
burrow a hundred feet under ground, it would 
be sure to find you there.” 

Friedland was soon in flames, and Ney in 
possession of its blazing dwellings, and its blood- 
stained streets. As the darkness of night came 
on the scene was indescribably awful. The 
Russians, having lost 25,000 men in killed and 
wounded, retreated toward the river, pursued by | 
the victorious French, who were plowing their | 
ranks incessantly with grape-shot, musketry, and 
cannon balls. The bridges were all destroyed. 
A frightful spectacle of wreck and ruin was now 
presented. The retreating army plunged into 
the stream. Some found fords, and’ wading 
breast high, reached the opposite bank, and 
planted anew their batteries; thousands were 
swept away by the current. The shore, for | 
miles, was lined with the bodies of drowned | 
men. A storm of bullets swept the river, crowd- | 
ed with the fugitives, and the water ran red with | 
blood. 





army all its magazines, its hospitals, its ambu- 
lances, the fortress of Kénigsberg, the 300 
vessels which were in that port, laden with all 
kinds of military stores, and 160,000 muskets, 
which England was sending to arm our enemies. 
From the banks of the Vistula we have come, 
with the speed of the eagle, to those of the 
Niemen. At Austerlitz you celebrated the anni- 
versary of the coronation. At Friedland you 
have worthily celebrated the battle of Marengo. 
where we put an end to the war of the second 
coalition. 

“Frenchmen! You have been worthy of your- 
selves and of me. You will return to France 
covered with laurels, having obtained a glorious 
peace, which carries with it the guarantee of its 
duration. It is time*for our country to live in 
repose, sheltered from the malignant influences 
of England. My bounties shall prove to you 
my gratitude, and the full extent of the love 
which I feel for you.” 


LABOR GUIDED BY KNOWLEDGE. 
OU all remember the story of Aladdin, which 
we have read in our childhood, how a poor 
youth descended into a cavern, and brought back 
from its recesses an old lamp. Accidentally he 
discovered, that at the mere friction of the lamp 
a mighty Genius appeared at his command. 
Awed by the terrors of the spirit that he had 
summoned, he at first only ventured to apply its 
powers to satisfy his common and his humblest 
wants—to satisfy mere hunger and thirst ; but, 
gradually accustomed to the presence of the 
gigantic agent, he employed it to construct pal- 


| aces, to amass treasures, to baffle armies, and 


to triumph over foes ; until, at the close of the 
story, the owner of the wonderful lamp is the 
sovereign of a peaceful empire, assured to his 
remote posterity. That story is a type of Labor 
at the command of Knowledge. When we first 


The allied army was now utterly destroyed. | find the lamp, we are contented to apply its Ge- 
It was impossible to make any further opposition | nius solely in our common physical wants; but, 
to the advance of Napoleon. The broken bands | as we are accustomed to the presence of that 
of the vanquished retired precipitately across the | spirit we have summoned, we find that we have 
Niemen, and took refuge in the wilds of Russia. | obtained a secret which places the powers of 
The Russian generals and the Russian army | earth, air, and ocean at our command. That 
now clamored loudly for peace. Alexander sent | Genius, left to itself, would be a terrible and 
a messenger to Napoleon, imploring an armis- | threatening ministrant, because it is only rude 
tice. Napoleon promptly replied, that after so| physical force; but to him who possesses the 
much fatigue, toil, and suffering, he desired no- | lamp, that Genius is a docile and benignant min- 
thing so much as a safe and honorable peace ; | istrant, because here physical force is the slave 
and that most cordially he consented to an ar- | of intellectual will. Now, in that same physical 
mistice, hoping that it might secure that de- force, which in the phrase of the day is some- 
sirable end. Thus in ten days the campaign | times called “the power of the masses,” lies a 
was terminated. Napoleon thus addressed his | great problem for all thoughtful men to resolve. 
army : Knowledge has brought us face to face with it ; 

“Soldiers! On the 5th of June we were at- | and knowledge must either instruct that force, 
tacked in our cantonments by the Russian army. | or it will destroy the invoker. May, then, all 
The enemy had mistaken the cause of our in- | those who possess the knowledge, who are gift- 
activity. He perceived too late, that our repose | ed with the lamp, use it only for beneficent and 
was that of the lion. He repents of having dis- | useful purposes ; so that the Genius whose tread 
turbed it. In a campaign of ten days we have | could arouse the earthquake, and whose breath 
taken 120 pieces of cannon, seven colors, and | could bring down the storm, may only come to 
have killed, wounded, or taken prisoners 60,000 | enrich the treasury and assure the empire !— 
Russians. We have taken from the enemy’s| Bulwer’s Lecture at Manchester. 
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CRUSOE-LIFE.* it? for I actually thought it was myself that had 
A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE ISLAND | been shipwrecked ; that I was the very original 
OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. | Crusoe, and no other but the original ; and | 
BY J. ROSS BROWNE. | fancied that Abraham had turned black, and was 
| running about with a rag tied round his waist, 
COUKING FISH. | and I called him my man Friday, and fully be- 
\ OST of the party were snoring in about | lieved him to be Friday. Sometimes I opened 
ten minutes. For myself, I found it im- | my eyes and looked round the dismal cavern, 
possible to sleep soundly. The gloomy walls | and clenched my fists, and hummed an old air 
of rock, the strange and romantic situation into | of former times to try if Robinson had become 
which chance had thrown me, the remembrance | totally savage in his nature ; but it was all the 

of what I had read of this island in early youth, | same, there was no getting rid of the illusion. 
the dismal moaning of the surf down on the| The dawn of day came. No ship was in sight 
beach, all contributed to confuse my mind. An | The sea was white with foam, and gulls were 
hour or two before daylight, I was completely | soaring about over the rock-bound shores. | 
chilled through by the dampness of the ground, | walked down to a spring and bathed my head, 

and entirely beyond sleep | which was hot and feverish for want of rest. 

I heard some voices outside, and got up to see | ADVENTURE IN THE MOUNTAIN. 

who was talking. Lest it might be the Span-| Bright and early we started off on a goat- 
iards, I took the harpoon with me. At the mouth | hunt among the mountains. Several passengers 
of one of the convict-cells near by, I found four | from the Brooklyn, well provided with guns, 
of my comrades, who, unable to pass the time | joined the party, and the enthusiasm was gen- 
any other way, had lit a fire and were baking | eral. It had been my greatest desire, from the 
some fish. They had dug a hole in the ground, | first sight of the island, to ascend a high peak 
which they lined with flat stones, so as to form | between the harbor and Crusoe’s valley, and by 
a kind of oven; this they heated with coals. | following the ridge from that point, to explore 
Then they wrapped up a large fish in some | as far as practicable the interior. For this 
leaves, and put it in; and by covering the top| purpose, I selected as a companion my friend 
over with fire, the fish was very nicely baked. | Abraham, in whose enthusiastic spirit and pow- 
I think I never tasted any thing more delicate ers of endurance I had great confidence. He 
or better flavored. We had an abundant meal, was heartily pleased to join me; so, buckling 
which we relished exceedingly. The smoke | up our belts, we branched off from the party, 





troubled us a good deal ; but, by telling stories | who, by this time, were peppering away at the 


of shipwreck, and wondering what our friends | wild goats. We were soon well up on the moun- 
at home would think if they could see us here tain. Another adventurer joined us before we 
cooking fish, we contrived to pass an hour or | reached the first elevation ; but he was so ex- - 
so very pleasantly. I then went back into the hausted by the effort, and so unfavorably im- 
cave, and turned in once more upon the sail. pressed by the frightful appearance of the pre- 
cipices all round, that he was forced to aban- 
don the expedition and return into the val- 
ley. We speedily lost sight of him, as he 
crept down among the declivities. 

The side of the mountain which we were 
ascending was steep and smooth, and was 
covered with a growth of long grass and wild 
oats, which made it very hard to keep the 
goat-paths; and all about us, except where 
these snake-like traces lay, was as smooth 
and sloping as the roof of a house. There 
was one part of the mountain that sloped 
down in an almost perpendicular line to the 
verge of the cliff overhanging the sea, where 
the abrupt fall was more than a thousand 
feet, lined with sharp crags. This fearful 
precipice rose like a wall of solid rock out 
of the sea, and there was a continual roar of 
surf at its base. There was no way of get- 


COOKING IN JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


Of course, after eating fish at so unusual an 
hour, I had a confusion of bad dreams. Per- 
haps they were visions. In this age of spiritual 
visitations, it is not altogether unlikely the spir- 
its of the island got possession of me. At all 
events, I saw Robinson Crusoe dressed in goat- 
skins, and felt him breathe, as plainly as I see 
this paper and feel this pen. How could I help 





ting up any higher without scaling the slope 

above, which, as I said before, was covered with 
| long grass and oats that lay upon it, like the 
| thatch of a house ; and the rain which had fall 
| en during the previous night now made it very 
}smooth. I looked at it, I must confess, with 
| something like dismay, thinking how we were 
| to climb over such a steep place, without slip- 
| ping down over the cliff; when I beheld Ala 
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ham, of whom I had lost sight for a time, toiling 
upward upon it, like a huge bear. His outline 
against the sky reminded me especially of a 
bear of the grizzly species. I saw that he clung 
to the roots of the grass with his hands, and 
dug his toes into the soft earth to keep from 
sliding back, in case his hold should give way. 
Committing myself to Providence, I started after 
him by a shorter cut, grasping hold of the grass 
by the roots as I went. Every few perches, I 
stopped to search for a strong bunch of grass, 
for there was nothing else to hold on by. Some 
of it was so loose that it gave way as soon as | 
laid hold of it, and I came near going for want 
of something to balance me. Six inches of a 
slide would have sent me twirling over the cliff 
into the raging surf a thousand feet below. 
Once, impressed with the terrible idea that I 
was slipping, I stopped short, and my heart 
beat till it shook me all over. It was only by 
lying flat down and seizing the roots of the 
grass with both hands, while I dug my toes 
into the sod, that I retained ny presence of 
mind. Indeed, at this place, having turned to 
look back, I was so struck with horror at the 
frail tenure upon which my life depended, that I 
turned partly blind, and a rushing noise whirled 
through my brain at the thought that I should 
be no longer able to retain my grasp. If for 


one moment I lost my consciousness and let go 
my hold of the grass, I would surely be lost ; 
there was no hope—I must be dashed over the 
precipice, and go spinning through a thousand 


feet of space till I struck the rocks below, or 
was buried in the surf. I lay panting for breath, 
while every muscle quivered as if it would shake 
loose my grasp. In the space of five minutes I 
thought more of death than I had ever thought 
before. Was this to be my end after all?) What 
would they say on board the ship when I was 
dead’ What would be the distress of my friends 
and kindred at home when they heard how my 
mangled body was picked up in the surf, and 
buried upon this lonely rock-bound island? A 
thousand thoughts flashed through my brain in 
succession. Even the happy days of my youth 
tose up before me now, but the vision was sad- 
ly mingled with errors and follies that could 
never be retrieved. Believing my time had come. 
I looked upward in my agony, and beheld Abra- 
ham, scarcely twenty yards in advance, lying 
down im the same position, with hands stretched 
out and dug into the roots of the grass. 

“ Abraham,” said I, “ this is terrible ! 

“Yes,” said he, “a foretaste of death, if no- 
thing worse.” 

‘But how in the world are we to get out of 
it 1” 

“TI don’t know—there seems to be no hope ; 
we can't go back again, that’s an absolute cer- 
tainty. In my opinion, we'll have to stay here 
till somebody comes for us, which doesn’t seem 
a likely chance just now.” 

A good rest, however, having inspired us with 
fresh courage, we resolved upon pushing on. 
There was a narrow ledge about a hundred yards 


” 
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above us; if we could reach that, we would be 
safe for the present. By great exertion we got 
a little above the place where we had lain down ; 
and, the sod beginning to give way as before, 
we threw ourselves on our faces again, and 
rested awhile. In this way, hanging, as it were, 
between life and death, we at last reached tle 
ledge. Here we flung ourselves on the solid 
rock, quite exhausted. Abraham was a brave 
man, but he now lay gasping for breath, as pale 
as aghost. I suppose I looked about the same, 
for to tell the honest truth, I was well-nigh 
scared out of my senses. Certainly all the gold 
of Ophir could not have induced me to go 
through the same ordeal again. 

There was still above us, about five hundred 
feet higher, a point or pyramid of voleanic rock, 
that stood out over the sea in a slanting direc- 
tion. It was the highest peak in the neighbor- 
hood of the coast, and was called the Nipple 
We had done nothing yet compared with the 
ascent of that peak. Both of us looked toward 
it, and smiled. 

“ Shall we try it?” said Abraham. 

“No,” said I, “‘ we never could get up there ; 
it would be perfect folly to try.” 

“T think not, Luff: it isn’t so smooth as the 
place we have just climbed over. Don’t you see 
there are rocks to hold on to!” 

“Yes, but they look as if they'd give way 
However, if you say so, we'll make the at- 
tempt.” 

With this, we each drew a long breath, and 
commenced climbing up the rocks. Sometimes 
we dug our fingers into the crevices and lifted 
ourselves up, and sometimes we wound around 
ledges less than a foot wide, overhanging deep 
chasms ; and were forced to cling to the rough 
points that jutted out, in order to keep our bal- 
ance. Flocks of pigeons flew startled from their 
nests, and whirled past us, as if affrighted at the 
intrusion of man. Herds of wild goats dashed 
by us also, and ran bleating down into the rug- 
ged defiles, where they looked like so many 
insects. The wind whistled mournfully against 
the sharp crags, and swept against us in such 
fierce and sudden gusts that we were sometimes 
obliged to stop and cling to the rocks with all 
our might to keep from being blown off. At 
last we reached the base of the Nipple. This 
was the wildest place of all. Above us stood 
the dizzy peak, like the turret of a ruined castle, 
overlooking the surf at a height of nearly two 
thousand feet. We now lay down again, breath- 
ing hard, and a good deal exhausted. When 
partly recovered, I looked over the edge toward 
Crusoe's valley. It was the grandest sight I 
ever beheld ; rugged cliffs and winding ridges 
hundreds of feet below; a green valley embow- 
ered in shrubbery nestling beneath the heights, 
all calm and smiling in the warm sunshine; 
slopes of woodland stretching up in the ravines ; 
a line of white spray from the surf all along the 
shores, and the boundless ocean outspread in 
one vast sweep beyond. 

“T'll tell you what it is, Luff,” said Abraham, 
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“this may be all very fine, but I don’t want to | Seized with horror, I sat down and groaned 
try it again.” | aloud. Again I rose and ran to the edge of the 
“Nor I either, Abraham. Isn’t it awful climb- cliff, shouting wildly in the faint hope that he 
ing!” was not yet lost. There was no answer but the 
“Yes, awful enough; but we must get on | wail of the winds and the moaning of the surf. 
the top of that old castle there.” | While I looked from the depths to the fearful 
“To be sure,” said I, rather doubtfully. “Of | height above, I saw his head rise slowly and 
course, Abraham ; we ought to climb that as a | cautiously over the top of the Nipple ; then his 
sort of climax. It will make an excellent climax | body, and then, with a wild shout of triumph, 


either to ourselves or the adventure.” 

Saying this, I walked a few steps from the | 
place where we were lying down, to see if there 
was any way of scaling the Nipple. It appear- | 
ed to be a huge pile of loose rocks ready to fall | 
to pieces upon being touched. It was about a | 
hundred feet high, and nearly perpendicular all 
round. There was no part that seemed to me 
at all accessible. Even the first part or founda- 
tion could not be reached without passing over 
a sharp ridge, steep at both sides, and entirely 
destitute of vegetation. I was not quite mad 
enough to undertake such a thing as this, with- 
out the least hope of success. 

“No, Abraham,” said I, “we can’t do it. I 
see no way of getting up there.” 

“* Let me take a look,” said Abraham, who | 
was always fertile in discoveries. ‘I think I | 
see a place that we can climb over, so as to get 
on that horseback sort of a ridge, and the rest 
of the way may be easier than we suppose.” 

He then walked a few steps round a ledge of | 
crumbling rock; and I soon saw him climbing | 
up where it seemed as if there was no possible | 
way of holding on. I actually began to think | 
there was something supernatural in his hands 
and feet ; yet I felt an indescribable dread that | 
he would fall at last. For a while I was in per- | 
fect agony ; each moment I expected to see him | 
roll headlong over the cliff. Presently I lost | 
sight of him altogether. _I thought he had lost 
his balance, and was dashed to atoms below! | 


| 


a 
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he stood waving his hat on the summit ! 

There he stood, a man of stalwart frame, now 
no bigger than a dwarf against the sky ! 

I saw him point toward the horizon, and, look- 
ing in the direction of his finger, perceived the 
Anteus about twenty miles off under short sail. 

He remained but a few minutes in this peril- 
ous position, as I supposed on account of the 
wind, which was now very strong. 

On his return, being unable to get down on 
the same side, he was forced to creep backward 
over the ridge, and. lower himself by fixing his 
hands in the crevices to the ledge over the sea; 


| from which he made his way round to the start- 


ing point. When he reached the spot where | 
stood, he sat down, breathing hard, and looking 
very pale. 

* Luff,” said he, ‘“‘don’t go up there. It shook 
under me like a tree. Every flaw of wind made 
it sway as if it would topple over.” 

“Why,” said I, “after scaring me out of my 
wits, it isn’t exactly fair to deprive me of some 
satisfaction.” 

“Don’t do it, Luff; I warn you as a friend! 
It ought to be satisfaction enough to find me 
here safe and sound, after such a climb as that.” 

“No, Abraham, I must do it; because when 
we return to the ship don’t you see what an 
advantage you'll have over me ?” 

‘Only in being the greater fool.” 

“Then there must be two fools, to make us 
even. It would hardly be friendly to let you be 
the only one ; so here goes, Abraham. In case 
I tumble over, give my love to all at home, and 
tell them I died like a Trojan.” 

All this was folly, to be sure ; but how could I 
help it ’—how could I bear the thought of hear- 
ing Abraham talk about having scaled the Nipple, 
while I was ingloriously groaning for him down 
below! It would mortify me to the very soul. 

Following now the same path that Abraham 
had taken, I was soon on top of the first eleva- 
tion ; for, being lighter and more active, though 
not so strong, I had rather the advantage in 
climbing. Here I wound round by a different 
way so as to reach the ridge that led over the 
chasm. It was about the width of a horse's 
back, sloping down abruptly on each side. The 
distance was not over twenty feet, which I gain- 
ed by straddling the ridge and working along by 
my hands. The descent on each side was, as 
before stated, nearly two thousand feet. I need 
not say it was the most terrible ride I ever had. 
Indeed, when [ think of it now, it brings up 
strange and thrilling sensations. How I got 
over the final peak, I can hardly tell; it seems 
as if I must have been drunk with excitement, 








and reached the summit by one of those myste- 
rious chances of fortune which not unfrequently 
favor men whose minds are in a morbid state. 
When I looked down on the waters of the 
bay, I saw the Brooklyn still at anchor. She 
looked like some big insect floating on its back, 
with its legs in the air and little insects running 
about all over it. I staid up on the top of the 
Nipple only a few minutes. The view on every 
side was sublime beyond all the powers of lan- 
guage ; but a gust of wind coming, the frail 


pinnacle of lava upon which I stood swayed, as | 


Abraham had told me; and, fearing it would 
tumble over, I hurried down the best way I 
could. 

RAMBLE INTO THE INTERIOR. 

Finding by the sun that it was yet early in 
the day, we resolved, after resting awhile, to 
push on as far as we could go into the interior. 
The prospect was perfectly enchanting. 
ing ridges and deep gorges lay before us as we 
looked back from the ocean; and’ cool glens, 
shaded with myrtle, and open fields of grass in 
the soft haze below, and springs bubbling over 
the rocks with a pleasant music ; all varied, all 
rich and tempting. Away we darted over the 


rocks, shouting with glee, so irresistible was | 
the feeling of freedom after our dreary ship-life, | 


and so inspiring the freshness of the air and the 
wondrous beauty of the scenery. The ridge upon 
which our path lay was barely wide enough for 
a foothold. 
and crumbling pieces of clay. The precipice on 
the right was nearly perpendicular ; on the left 
craggy peaks reared their grizzled heads from 
masses of dark-green shrubbery, like the turrets 
of ancient castles shaken to ruin by the tem- 
pests of ages. Sometimes we had to get down 
on our hands and knees and creep over the nar- 
row goat-paths for twenty or thirty feet, holding 
on by the roots and shrubs that grew in the 
crevices of the rocks, and at intervals force our- 


selves through jungles of bushes so closely in- 


terwoven that for half an hour we could scarcely 
gain a hundred yards. About three miles back 
from the sea-coast, having labored hard to reach 
a high point overlooking one of the interior val- 
leys, we were stopped by an abrupt rampart of 
rocks. Here we had to look about us, and con- 
sider a long time how we were to get over it. 

We now began to suffer all the tortures of 
thirst after our perilous adventure on the Nipple, 
and our subsequent struggle through the bushes 
and along the ridge. There was no sign of a 
spring any where near; the cliffs were bleached 
with the wind, and not so much as a drop of 
water could be found in any of the hollows that 
had been washed in the rocks by the rain. In 
this extremity, we sat down on a bank of moss, 
ready to die of thirst, and began to think we 
would have to return without getting a sight of 
the valley on the other side of the cliff, when I 
observed a curious plant close by, nearly covered 
with great bowl-shaped leaves. 

“ Abraham,” said I, “maybe there’s water 
there !” 
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Wind- | 


It was composed of loose stones | 
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| “Maybe there is,” said Abraham; “let us 
look.” 
| We jumped up and ran over to where the 
strange plant was, and there we beheld the 
leaves half-full of fine clear water! 
“There! what do you think of that, Abraham! 
Isn't it refreshing?! You see it requires a per- 
| son like me to find fresh water on the top of a 
| mountain where there are no springs.” 
| “Yes, yes,” quoth Abraham, slowly, “ bat 
| maybe it’s poison.” 
“Sure enough—maybe it is! I didn’t think 
| of that,” said I, very much startled at the idea 
| of drinking poison. ‘“‘ Suppose you drink some 
jand try. If it doesn’t do you any harm, I'll 
| drink some myself in about half an hour.” 
| “Well, I would like a good drink,” said Abra- 
| ham, thoughtfully ; “‘there’s no denying that. 
But it always goes better when I have a friend 
to join me. I'll tell you what I'll do, Luff. You 
take one bowl and I'll take another, and we'll 
| sit down here and call it whisky-punch, and 
| both drink at the same time.” 
“Very good,” said I, ‘that’s a fair bargain. 
| Come on, Abraham.” 
So we cut the stems of two large leaves, con- 
taining each about a pint of water, and sat down 
on a rock, 
“Your health,” said I, raising my bowl; “long 
life and happiness to you, Abraham !” 
| “Thank you,” said Abraham ; “the same to 
you !” 
| “* Why don’t you drink!” I asked, seeing that 
my friend kept looking at me without touching 
the contents of the bowl. 
| “I'm going to drink presently.” 


“ Drink away, then !” 


“ Here goes !” 

But it was not “here goes,” for he still kept 
| looking at me, without drinking. 
| “* Well,” said I, impatiently, “what are you 
| afraid of ?” 

“I’m not afraid,” cried Abraham, “ but I don't 
see you drinking.” 

“* Nonsense man! I’m waiting for you !” 

“ Go ahead then.” 

“Go ahead.” 

Here there was a long pause, and we watch- 
ed each other with great attention. At last, 
entirely out of patience, I lowered my bowl, 
and said : 

“‘ Abraham, do you want me to poison myself!” 

“No, I don’t,” said Abraham ; “I'd be very 
sorry for it.” 

“ Then, why did you propose that we should 
drink this poison together! for I verily believe 
it must be poison, or it wouldn’t look so tempt- 
ing.” 

“ Because you wanted me to drink it first.” 

“Did I? Give me your hand, Abraham ; [ 
forgot that.” Whereupon we shook hands, and 
agreed to consider it not whisky-punch, but 
poison, and drink none at all. 

Our thirst increasing to a painful degree, we 
were about to retrace our steps, when I observed 
a little bird perch himself upon the edge of a 


| 
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leaf not far off, and commence drinking from 
the hollow. I told Abraham to look. 

“ Sure enough,” said he, “‘ birds don’t drink 
whisky-punch.” 

“ No,” said I, “God Almighty never made a 
bird or a four-legged beast yet that would nat- 
urally drink punch or any other kind of poison. 
It must be water, and good water, too; for birds 
have more sense than men about what they 
drink. So here goes, whether you join or not.” 

* And here, goes, too!” cried Abraham ; and 
we both, without hesitating any longer, emptied 
our bowls to the bottom; and so pure and 
delicious was the water that we emptied half a 
dozen leaves-full more, and never felt a bit 
afraid that it would lwrt us: for we knew then 
that God had made these cups of living green, 
and filled them with water fresh from the heav- 
ens for the good of His creatures. 

THE VALLEY OF ENCHANTMENT. 

Thus refreshed, we set to work boldly, and, 
by dint of hard climbing, reached the top of the 
cliff. It was the highest point on the island 
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| Nothing was here of that stern and inhos- 
| pitable character that marked the rock-bound 
| shores of the island. A soft haze hung over the 
valley ; a happy quiet reigned in the perfumed 
}air; the breath of heaven touched gently the 
| flowers that bloomed upon the sod ;—all was 
| fresh and fair, and full of romantic beauty. Yet 
| there was life in the repose ; abundance within 
the maze of heights that encircled the dreamy 
solitude. Fields of wild-oats waved with chang- 
ing colors on the hill-sides ; green meadows 
swept around the bases of the mountains ; rich 
and fragrant shrubs bloomed wherever we look- 
ed; fair flowers and running vines hung over 
the brows of the rocks, crowning them as with 
a garland ; and springs burst out from the cool 
earth and fell in white mist down into the 
groves of myrtle below, and were lost in the 
shade. Nowhere was there a trace of man’s in- 
trusion. Wild horses, snuffing the air, dashed 
out into the valley in all the joyousness of their 
| freedom, flinging back their manes and tossing 
| their heads proudly ; and when they beheld us, 





next to the Peak of Yonka. We looked over the | they started suddenly, and fled up the mountains 
edge and down into a lovely valley covered with | beyond. Herds of goats ran along the rugged 
grass. Wooded ravines sloped into it on every | declivities below us, looking scarcely bigger than 
side, and streams wound through it hedged with | rabbits ; and birds of bright and beautiful plu- 
bushes, and all around us the air was filled with | mage flew close around our heads, and lit upon 


a sweet scent of wild flowers. In that secluded 
valley, so seldom trodden by the foot of man, 
we saw how much of beauty lay yet unrevealed 


upon earth ; and our souls were filled with an} 
abiding happiness : for time might dim the mor- | 


tal eye; the freshness of youth might pass 
away; all the bright promises of life might 
leave us in the future; but there was a rest- 
ing-place there for the memory ; an impression, 
made by the Divine hand within, that could 
never fade ; a glimpse in our earthly pilgrim- 
age, of that promised land, where there is har- 
mony without end—beauty without blemish— 
joy beyond all that man hath conceived. 


jthe trees. It was a fair scene, untouched by 
| profaning hands ; fair and solitary, and lovely 
|in its solitude as the happy valley of Rasselas 
A STRANGE DISCOVERY. 
While I was trying to make a sketch of this 
| Valley of Enchantment, as we called it, Abraham 
was peering over the cliff, and looking about in 
| every direction, in search of some ruin or relic - 
|of habitation. He was not naturally of a ro- 
|mantic turn, but he had a keen eye for every 
| thing strange and out of the way, and an insati- 
| able thirst for the discovery of natural curiosities 
| Already his pockets were full of roots and pieces 
of rock ; and it was only by the utmost per- 


THE VALLEY. 














suasion that I could prevent him from carrying | 
a lump of lava that must have weighed twenty 
pounds. Without any cause, so far as I could | 
see, he began stamping upon the ground, and | 
then, picking up a big stone, he rolled it over the | 
edge of the cliff, and eagerly peeped after it, 
holding both hands to his ears as if to listen. 

“ What's that, Abraham?” said I; “‘ you are 
certainly losing your wits.” 

“| knew it! I knew it!” he cried, greatly ex- | 
cited; “it’s perfectly hollow. There’s a natural 
castle in it!” 

“Where? in your head?” 

“No, in the cliff here ; it’s all hollow—a reg- | 
ular old castle! Come on! come on, Luff! 
We're bound to explore it. Maybe we'll rake up 
something worth seeing yet!’’ Saying which, 
he bounded down a narrow ledge on the left, and 
], as a matter of course, followed. Our path was 
not the most secure, winding as it did over an 
abyss some hundreds of feet in a direct fall; but 
our previous experience énabled us to spring over 
the rocks with wonderful agility, and work our 
way down the more difficult passes in a manner 
that would have done credit to animals with four 
legs. Portions of the earth formed a kind of 
narrow stairway, so distinct and regular that we 
almost thought it must be of artificial construc- 
tion. In about ten minutes we reached a broad 
ledge underneath the brow of the cliff. Turning 
our backs to the precipice, we saw a “spacious 
cavity in the rocks, shaped a good deal like an 
immense Gothic door-way, all overhung with 
yines and wild fern. 

“| knew it !” cried Abraham, enthusiastically. 
“A regular old castle, by all that’s wonderful ! 
Crusoe’s cave is nothing to it! Just see what 
a splendid entrance ; what ancient turrets ; what 
glorious old walls of solid rock !” 

“Verily, it does look like a castle,” said I. 
“We must call it the Castle of Abraham, in 
honor of the discoverer.” 

“Yes, but it strikes me there may be another | 
discoverer already. Look at these marks on the 
rock !” 

“True enough; goats never make marks like 
these!’ Nearthe mouth or entrance of the grotto, 
traced in black lines, evidently with a burnt stick, 
we saw a number of curious designs, so defaced 
by the dripping of water from above, that we 
were unable for some time to make out that they 
had any meaning. At length, by carefully fol- | 
lowing the darkest parts, we got some clew to | 
the principal objects intended to be represented, | 
which were very clumsily drawn, as if by an un- 
skillful hand. There was a figure of a man, lying 
upon a horizontal line, with his face turned up- 
ward; the limbs were twisted and broken, and 
the expression of the features was that of ex- 
treme agony ; the eyes were closed, the back of 
the head crushed in, the mouth partly open and 
the tongue hanging out. One hand grasped a jag- 
ged rock, the other a knife with a part of the 
blade broken off. Close by, with its head upon 
his feet, was the skeleton of a strange animal, so 


| 
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| ed upward at the figure first described. 





rudely sketched that we could hardly tell whether 
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it was intended for a goat or not. It had the 
horns of a goat, but the eyes, turning upward in 
their sockets, looked like those of a child that 
had died some horrible death. Waving lines were 
drawn some distance off, as representing the sea 
in a storm ; a large ship under sail was standing 
off in the foam from a pile of rocks that rose out 
of the sea like a desolate island. The body of 
a man could be seen under the waves, strug- 
gling toward the ship: a shark was tearing the 
flesh from his legs, and the hands were thrown 
up wildly over the water. Underneath the whole 
were several rude sketches of human hearts, 
pierced through with knives. A hand point- 
It had 
a ring on the fore-finger; the tendons of the 
wrist hung down, as if wrenched from the arm 
by some instrument of torture. Around these 
strange desigus were numerous others, repre- 
senting the heads of eagles; a famished wolf, 
gnawing its own flesh ; and the corpses of two 
children, strangled with a rope; besides other 
rude sketches of which we could make nothing : 
and indeed some of these already mentioned were 
so indistinct, that we were forced to depend a 
good deal on conjecture in order to come to any 
conclusion in regard to what they were intended 
to represent ; so that I have given but a vague 
idea, at best, of the whole thing. 

* There’s something strange about this,” said 
Abraham, trembling all over ; ‘* something more 
than we may like to see. Let us go into the 
cave, and try if we can solve the mystery.” 

‘*T don’t think there’s much mystery about it,” 





| said I; “ evidently some sailor who ran away 


from a ship, has occupied this as a hiding-place ; 
these strange designs he has doubtless made in 


| some idle hour, to represent scenes in his own 
| life. 


The fellow had a bad conscience—he has 
left the mark of it here.” 

‘“* He may have left more than that,” said Abra- 
ham seriously ; ‘he may have fallen from one 
of these rocks, and lain here for days, helpless 
and dying ; in the agonies of thivst, driven delir- 
ious by fever, he tried perhaps to tell by these 
signs how he died. If I’m not mistaken, we'll 
find some further clew to this affair within there. 
Let us see, at all events.” 

We then went into the cave, and looked around 
us as far as the light reached. It was very lofty 


| and spacious, and made a short turn at the back 


part, so that all beyond was quite wrapt in dark- 
ness. Weeds hung in the crevices of the dank 
walls of rock ; a few footprints of animals were 
marked in the ground, some slimy tracks were 
made over the rocks by snails, and these, together 
with a dull sound of the flapping of wings made 
by a number of bats that hung over head, had a 
very gloomy effect. However, seeing nothing 
else in the front part of the cave, we groped our 
way back into the dark passage at the end, and 
followed it up till we reached a sort of natural 
stairway leading into an upper chamber. For 
some time we hesitated about going up here, 
thinking there might be a hole or break in the 
rocks through which by mischance we might fall, 
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and be cast down into some vault or fissure un- | 
derneath. After a while, our eyes got a little | 
used to the darkness, and we thought we could 
discern the chamber a few steps above into which 
this stairway led, so we crept up cautiously, feel- | 
ing our way as we went, and as soon as we found | 
that the ground was level we stood upon our feet, 
and perceived from the height above us and the 
vacancy all around, that we were in a spacious 
apartment of the cavern. There still being some 
danger of falling through, as we discerned by the 
hollow sound made by our feet, we only went a 
short distance beyond the entrance, when we 
stopped still on account of the darkness, which 
was now quite impenetrable. 

“A queer place !” said Abraham ; “ very like 
one of the piratical retreats you read about in 
novels.” 

““ Very, indeed, and quite as unlike reality,” 
said I; “it doesn’t seem to be inhabited by 
pirates now, though, or any thing else except 
bats. I wish we had a torch, Abraham, for I 
vow I can’t see an inch before me.” 

“That's not a bad idea,” said Abraham; “I 
think I have a match in my pocket, but it won’t 





do to run the risk of missing fire here. Wait a 
bit, Luff; I'll go back to the mouth ‘of the cave, 
and rake up some brushwood. We'll have some 
light on the subject presently—if the match don’t 
miss fire.”” 

Abraham then crept back the way we came, as | 
I supposed, for I could see nothing in any direc- 
tion, and only heard a dull echo around the walls 
of rock, growing fainter and fainter, till all I was 
sensible of was the flitting of some bats by my 
head, and the breath passing through my nostrils 
To tell the honest truth, I felt some very queer 
sensations steal over me upon finding myself all 





alone in this dark hole, unable to see so much as 
my hand within an inch of my eyes, and not | 
knowing but the first thing I felt might be a | 
snake or tarantula creeping up my legs, or the | 
bite of some monstrous bat. I waited with great | 
impatience, without daring to move, lest I should | 
miss the way back and fall through the earth ; 

for in the confusion of my thoughts I had lost all | 
knowledge of the direction of the entrance, and 

this very thing perhaps caused me to magnify the | 
time as it elapsed. It seemed to me that Abra- | 
ham would never return, he staid away so long, 
and this brought up some strange and startling 
thoughts. Suppose in his search for the brush- 
wood he had slipped off the ledge in front of the 
cave’ Suppose he had lost his footing in the 
dark passage on the way out, and fallen into some 
unfathomable depth below! Suppose a gang of 
wild dogs, driven to desperation by hunger, had 
seized him, and were now with all their wolfish 
instincts tearing him to pieces? The more I 
thought, the more vague and terrible became my 
conjectures ; till no longer able to endure the 
tortures of suspense, I shouted his name with all 
my might. There was no answer but the start- 
ling echoes of my own voice, which seemed to 
mock me in a thousand different directions. I 
shouted again, and again there was the same 


| 





fearful reverberation of voices, growing fainter 
and fainter till they seemed to die upon the air, 
like the passing away of hope. I now began to 
peer through the darkness in all directions, with 
the intention of retracing my steps, should I dis- 
cover any indication of the entrance, by which 
to direct my course. At first it appeared as if 
the darkness was of the same density all round, 
but gradually, as I strained my eyes, I thought I 
perceived a faint glimmer of light, and thither I 
cautiously made my way, groping about with my 
hands as I advanced. 

In a few moments I felt by a rush of air that 
I was near an opening, and the light growing 
stronger at the same time, I soon perceived that 
it led downward in a slanting direction in the 
same way as the passage through which we had 
come up. I was now satisfied that there would 
be no further difficulty in getting out, and having 
no cause to imagine that the place had changed, 
began to descend as rapidly as possible. All of 
a sudden my feet slipped from under me, and | 
went flying down a sort of chute, without any 
power to stop myself, and so terrible was the 
sensation that I was perfectly speechless, though 
conscious all the time. It was not long, how- 


| ever, this suspense, for I struck bottom almost 


at the next moment, and went rolling over head- 
long into an open space. As soon as I looked 
around me, I perceived a cleft in the rocks, some 
fifteen feet above, through which there was a dim 
ray of light, and this, as I took it, was what had 
misled me. My sight being rather confused, I 
now began to grope around me, in order to as« 
certain if there were any more holes near by, 
when I discovered that there was straw scattered * 
about over the ground. Instinctively I thought 
about the strange marks on the rocks near the 
mouth of the cave. Now if there should be a 
dead body here, or a skeleton! What a com- 
panion in this lonely dungeon! A cold tremor 
ran through me, and I actually thought that 
should [ accidentally touch the clammy flesh of 
a corpse in such a place it would drive me mad. 
Fora while I scarcely dared to look around, but 
the absolute necessity of finding some place of 
exit at last overcame my apprehensions. The 
light from above was quite faint, as before stated, 
but yet sufficient, upon getting used to it, to en- 
able me to perceive that I was in a sort of 
chamber about fifteen feet in diameter, closed on 
every side except where I had so unexpectedly 
entered ; and I was greatly relieved to find that 
there was nothing on the ground but a thin layer 
of straw scattered about here and there, and a 
few pieces of wood partly burnt. I lost no time 
in making my way into the chute again, which 
I found but little difficulty in ascending, for it 
was not so steep as I had supposed. Upon re- 
gaining the large apartment from which I had 
wandered, I heard the muffled echoes of a voice 
coming, as I thought, from the depths below. 
They soon grew louder, and I noticed a reddish 
light faintly shining upon the dark masses of 
rock. Could it be Abraham? Surely it must 
be, for I now heard my name distinctly called. 








“Hallo there! Luff! Where are you, Luff! 
Why don’t you come on?” 

“Tm coming,” said I, making a rapid rush 
toward the light ; “‘ as fast as I can.” 

“All right!” said Abraham; “come on 
quick.” 

Jt was not long, as may be supposed, before I 
was scrambling down the rough stairway of 
rocks by which we had originally entered the 
mysterious chamber; and the next moment I 
was standing before Abraham in the passage, 


which was now no longer dark, for it was lit up | 


with a tremendous torch of brushwood, which 
he held in both hands. 

‘Why, where in the name of sense have you 
been?” cried he, rather excited, as I thought ; 
* what have you been doing all this time ?”’ 

“ Doing?” said I, “ only exploring the cave, 
Abraham—hunting up curiosities for pastime.” 

“ Nonsense !—I’ve been calling at you for ten 
minutes. I didn’t want to leave the torch, or I'd 
have gone up after you; for I couldn’t hold it and 
use my hands at the same time, and I thought if it 
went out we couldn't light it up again. Besides, 
I've found a treasure! a treasure, Luff, beyond 
all price !” 

** What is it, Abraham '—a lump of gold?” 

* Pooh! gold couldn’t buy it! A skull, sir; 
a human skull! That’s what I’ve found !” 

* Only a skull? I came near finding the whole 
body,” said I, involuntarily shuddering as I 
thought of the gloomy chamber with the straw 
in it; “I’m quite certain I’d have found the en- 
tire corpse if it had been there.” 

* But this is a real skull, Luff. It’s no sub- 
ject for trifling. Some poor fellow has left his 
bones here, as J suspected.” 

We then went out to the front of the cave. 
Not far from the entrance was a hole somewhat 
larger than a man’s body, which I had not no- 
ticed before, and into which Abraham now crept 
with the torch, telling me to follow. It was not 
long before we entered a cell or chamber, large 
enough to stand up in, the floor of which was 
littered with straw. 

“T found it here, Luff; here in this straw— 
the upper part of a man’s skull. Look at it.” 

Here Abraham removed some of the straw, 
and there indeed lay the frontal part of a skull. 

“T found it just as it lies. I put it back ex- 
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actly in the same position. I wanted you to see 
how the man died—poor fellow! a sad death he 
had of it all alone here.” 

Upon this I took up the skull and examined it. 
The forehead was small and low, and the whole 
formation of the upper part of the face somewhat 
singular. ‘There was not sufficient of the lower 
part left to tell precisely whether it was the skull 


| of a white man or of a negro. I thought it must 


be that of a negro, from the size of the animal or- 


gans. Abraham, however, considered it the skull 
of a white man, on account of the whiteness of 
the bone. 

The torch being now burnt out, we bethought 
ourselves of starting toward the valley of the 
huts, for we had no time to indulge in melan- 
choly reflection on what remained of the poor 
sailor, or follow up the train of thought suggested 
by his unhappy fate. Abraham carefully wrapt 
the skull in his handkerchief, and put it in a 
large pocket that he had in his coat, declaring, as 


| we set out on our return to the top of the cliff, 


that a thousand dollars would not induce him to 
part with so rare and valuable a curiosity. 
THE STORM AND ESCAPE. 

When we reached the summit of the cliff, and 
looked over once more into the enchanted valley, 
we could hardly believe that such a change as we 
beheld could have taken place during our ab- 
sence. That scene of beauty upon which we had 
lingered with so much pleasure, now seemed to 
be a moving ocean of clouds, engulfing every 
visible point in its billows of mist, raging and 
foaming as it swelled up over the heights ; the 
wild roar of the tempest vibrating fiercely through 
the air—the very rocks upon which we stood 
trembling in the dread coming of its wrath. 
While we gazed in silence upon the wilderness 
of surging billows, the whole island became hid- 
den in mist ; and that happy valley, so lovely in 
its solitude but a brief hour before, so calm in its 
slumbering beauty, so softly steeped in sunshine, 
was now buried in the fierce conflict of the ele- 
ments. Nothing was to be seen but an ocean 
of misty surf below, and a wilderness of dark 
clouds flying madly over head. It seemed as if 
we had been suddenly cut off from the world, 
and left floating on a huge mass of burnt rock, in 
a chaos of convulsed elements. On every side 
the impenetrable mists covered the depths, and 
it needed but a single step to open to us the mys- 
teries of eternity. 

The storm set in upon us in fierce and sudden 
gusts, driving us down for safety upon the lee of 
the rock. No longer able to stand upright, we 
cowered beneath the shelter which we found 
there, and so bided our time. From all we could 
judge, there was no appearance of a change for 
the better. As soon as there was a lull, we hur- 
ried on along the ridge, in the hope of reaching 
the valley of the huts before dark, for we had 
eaten nothing since morning, and were not pre- 
pared to spend the night in these wild mount- 
ains. After infinite climbing and toil, we came 
to a part of the path where there were neither 
trees nor bushes. It was about half a mile in 
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length, and was exposed to the full fury of the 
gale. About midway we were attacked by a ter- 
rific gust of wind and deluge of rain, and it was 
with great difficulty we could retain our foot- 
hold. The rain swashed against us with resist- 
less power, driving us down upon our hands and 
knees in its fury, while it surged and foamed over 
us like a white sea in a typhoon. Blinded and 
dizzy we rose again and rushed on, staggering 
in the fierce bursts of the tempest, and gasping 
for breath in the deluge of spray. How we lived 
through it I know not; how it was that we were 
not cast over into the abyss that threatened to 
devour us, there is but One who knows, for no 
eye but His was upon us. Breathless and blinded 
with the scourging waters, we staggered against 
a large rock. Here we fell upon our knees, no 
longer able to contend against the tempest, and 
clung to the bushes that grew in its clefts, while 
we silently appealed to Him who holds the winds 
in the hollow of His hands, to take pity upon us, 
and cast us not away in His wrath. 

The worst part of the path being yet before 
us, where we had previously found it difficult to 
get over in good weather, we determined upon 
trying the steep descent on the right, leading 
directly into the valley of the huts. It was al- 
most a perfect precipice, and was bare and smooth 
for three hundred yards, where it ran out into a 
kind of ledge, covered with a stunted growth of 
trees. If we could reach the grove we would be 
safe ; but between us lay a steep and precipitous 
field of loose earth, smoothed into a bank of mud 
by the rains. As we had no alternative, we began 
the descent as cautiously as possible, thrusting 
our toes and fingers into the clay, and letting 
ourselves down by degrees for fifty or a hundred 
feet at a time, when we stopped a while to look 
below us. Such was the roar of the storm that 
I hardly knew whether Abraham was by me or 
not, when hearing a loud shout, I looked round 
and beheld him flying down the precipice with 
the velocity of lightning. ‘“ Oh! he’ll be killed !” 
I exclaimed ; “he'll be killed! Oh! what a 
dreadful death !” At the same moment I feit my 
hold give way, and I dashed after him in spite 
of myself, grasping madly at the loose earth, and 
shouting wildly for somebody to stop me. It was 
a fearful chase—a chase of life or death! On 
we sped, upheaving the loose masses of sod, and 
whizzing through the tempest as we flew ; grasp- 
ing desperately at every rock, tearing up the 
shrubs that grew in the clefts, and dashing blind- 
ly over gaping fissures that lay hidden with the 
grass. Great masses of burnt rock went smok- 
ing down into the chaos of mist below, crashing 
and thundering as they fell. On, and still on, in 


| vision of death fled in the mists of the tem- 
| pest.* 

For a moment, dizzy and confused, I clung to 
;a tree, and offered up my inward thanks to that 
| Providence which had spared me through the 
| fearful ordeal. Then, hearing the voice of Abra- 
| ham near by to where I stood, I looked, and saw 
| him seated upon the ground, wailing aloud as if 
| in extreme bodily pain. Selfish wretch that | 
| was, had I in my thankfulness for my own safety 
| forgotten the friend of my heart! Letting go 
| my grasp of the tree, I ran to his side, and ask- 
ed in choking accents— 

“* Abraham! oh, Abraham, are you hurt! Tell 
me quick—tell me, are you hurt?” 

“ My skull! my skull!” groaned Abraham, in 
rending tones; “‘O! Luff, my skull is broken!” 

**Good heavens !”’ I exclaimed, “* what are we 
todo? This is terrible! Wretch that I am, | 
thought only of myself!” 

Abraham groaned again. His face was livid, 
and a small streak of blood that coursed down 
his right cheek, told how truly he had spoken. 

“‘ Abraham, my friend Abraham!” I exclaimed, 
in a perfect agony of distress, “ perhaps it’s not 
so bad. It may not be broken.” 

“Ves it is,” said Abraham; “TI heard it crack 
when I fell. My feet flew up, and I fell on my 
back. It must have struck a rock.” 

“Oh, Abraham, what are we to do? I would- 
n’t have had this happen for the whole island. 
Here, I'll tear my shirt off and tie it up!” 

** No, no, Luff; it can’t be mended ; it’s broken 
all to smash. I wouldn’t have had it happen for 
a thousand dollars. It can never, never be mend- 
ed !” , 

“Let me see,” said I, carefully laying back 
his hair; “something must be done, Abraham.” 

“No, no—nothing can be done; the trouble’s 
not there, Luff; it’s here—nere, in my pocket !” 
At the same time, while I started back in a per- 
fect maze of confusion, Abraham thrust his hand 
into his coat pocket, and brought forth a whole 
| handful of thin flat bones, broken into small 
| pieces, which he held out with a rueful face, 
groaning again as he looked at them. 
| “No, no; it can’t be mended, Luff.” 
| “The devil!” said I, angrily, “ you may thank 

your stars it isn’t any worse than that !” 
| “*Worse? worse?” cried Abraham, highly ex- 
| cited, “* What do you mean! In the name of 


’ 








| * Kt has already been mentioned that in many parts of 
| the island the soil was loose, and undermined by holes, 
| and the rock weathered almost to rottenness. Pursuing 
| a goat once in one of these dangerous places, the bushy 
brink of a precipice to which he had followed it crumbled 
| beneath him, and he and the goat fell together from a 


our wild career we sped, with the vision of death | great height. He lay stunned and senseless at the foot 


flitting grimly before us! Atoms we were in the | % ‘he rock for a great while—not less than twenty 
. ° : | hours, he thought, from the change of position in the sun, 
strife of elements, whirled powerless into the | 5: the precise length of time he had ne means of ascer- 


dark abyss. There was a confused crash of taining. When he recovered his senses he found the goat 
bushes ; a stunning sensation—a sudden check | lying dead beside him. With great pain and difficulty he 
ares jarring of the brain—and all was still! I made his way to-his hut, which was nearly a mile distant 


from the spot ; and forthree days he lay on his bed endur- 
looked, and saw that I was safe. The aera ing much suffering. No permanent injury, however, had 


around me. Consciousness returned as I clung | heen done him, and he was soon able to go abroad again. 
panting to the trees; life was given yet; the | —(Lirs or ALEXANDER SELKIRK.) 








common sense, isn’t that bad enough! How 
could it be any worse ?” 

“ Pshaw ! Abraham—I thought, when I heard 
your lamentations and saw that scratch of a bush 
on your face, that your own natural cranium was 
fractured.” 

“‘Well—what if you did?” cried Abraham, 


still irritated. “‘ Would you call that worse? A | 


live skull will grow together, but a dead one 
won't. And this—this, with such a history to it 
—to lose this, after all my trouble in finding it— 
Oh, Luff, Lu{f! it’s too bad !” 

However, having no further time to spare over 
his ruined skull, he put back the bones in his 
pocket, and, with a heavy sigh, joined me as I 
sprang down through the grove. 

The rest of our descent was comparatively 
easy. When we got down to the head of the 
valley, a muddy stream broke wildly over the 
rocks, carrying down with it the branches and 
leaves of trees, and roaring fearfully as it rushed 
on toward the ocean. We followed this in its 


rapid descent, and were soon with our friends | 


at the boat-landing. 
THE AMERICAN CRUSOE. 

The third night closed, leaving us still upon 
the island. Who could tell if the vessel would 
be in sight by morning? Should the gale con- 
tinue it was not improbable that she would be 
driven far to the leeward, and perhaps compelled 
to give up the search for us entirely. - Ships had 
not unfrequently been in sight of the island for 
weeks, as we afterward learned, and yet unable 


to make an anchorage, in consequence of baffling 


winds and heavy gales. It might turn out to be 
no joke, after all, this wild expedition. To be 
Crusoes by inclination was one thing—by com- 
pulsion another. 

We were determined not to spend another 
night in the cave ; that was out of the question. 
There was not one of us who wanted to enjoy 
the romance of that place again. No better al- 
ternative remained fer us than to make a bargain 
with Pearce, the American, for quarters in his 
straw cabin. This we were the more content to 
do upon seeing him emerge from the bushes with 
a dead kid hanging over his shoulders, which we 
naturally supposed he intended for supper. 


THE AMERICAN CRUSOE. 
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At first he spoke rather gruffly for a fellow- 
countryman ; but this we attributed to his wild 
manner of life, separated from all society ; nor 
were we at all disposed to quarrel with him on 
account of his uncouth address, when we came 
| to consider that a man might understand but 
| little of politeness and yet be a very good sort 
of fellow, and understand very well how to cook 
a kid. We had no money, which we honestly 
told him in the beginning ; but we promised him 
in lieu thereof a large supply of ham and bread 

from the ship. This did not seem to improve 
the matter at all; indeed, we began to think he 
was loth to credit us; which, however, was 
not the case. He said the Californians who had 
| been there had eaten up nearly all his stores, 
and had paid him little or nothing. They had 
promised him a good deal, but promises were 
the principal amount of what he got. If this 
was all, he wouldn’t mind it ; they were welcome 
to what he had ; but he didn’t like folks to come 
and take possession of his house as a matter of 
right, and get drunk in it, and raise Old Scratch 
with his furniture ; and then swear at him next 
morning for not keepin’ a better tavern. He 
| didn’t pretend to keep a tavern; it was his own 
private house, and he wanted it to be private— 
that’s what he came here for. He had society 
| enough at home, and a darn’d sight too much of 
|it. He liked to choose his own company. He 
| was an independent character himself, and meant 
| to be independent in spite of all the Californians 
| on this side of creation. All he wished was, 
that old Nick had a hold of California and all 
the gold in it—if there was any in it, which he 
didn’t much believe himself. He hoped it would 
be sunk tolerably deep under the sea before some 
|of em got there. It was a tolerable hard case, 
| that a man couldn’t live alone without a parcel 
| of fellers, that hadn’t any thing to do at home, 
| comin’ all the way to Juan Fernandez to play 
| Scratch with his house and furniture, and turn 
every thing upside down, as if it belonged to 
|’em, and cuss the hair off’n his head, for not 
| makin’ a bigger house, and keepin’ a bar-full of 
| good liquor, and a billiard-saloon, and bowlin’- 
| alley for the accommodation of travelers—a tol- 
{erable hard case. He'd be squarmed ef he was 
a-goin’ to stand it any longer! 

We agreed with Crusoe that this was in- 
deed rather a hard case; but promised him 
that he would find us altogether different sort 
of persons. We were first-class passengers 
—none of your rowdy third-class ;—he under- 
stood all that; they were all first-class pas- 
sengers ashore ; he wouldn't believe one of 
*em on oath. Again we endeavored to com- 
promise the matter, so far as regarded the ham 
at least, of which he was entirely incredulous, 
by telling him that he might come on board 
with us, and then we'd be sure not to run 
away without paying him. 

“ But what if you should carry me away !” 
said he, evidently startled by this proposition. 

“ Nothing—only we'd take you to Califor- 
nia. That would be a lucky chance for you.” 
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“No, it wouldn't. I don’t want to go there! 
I'm very well here.” 

“ But there’s plenty of gold in California,” 
said we; “no doubt about it at all. You may 
live here all your life, and be no better off.” 

“T’'m well enough off,” retorted Crusoe; “I 
only want people to let me alone. Ever since 
this California business they’ve been troublin’ 
me! ” 

“You surely can’t be happy here without a 
soul near you! Why, it’s enough to drive a 
man mad. It must be dreadfully dull. You 
can't be happy !” 

“Yes I am!” said Crusoe, peevishly ; “I’m 
always happy when [ ain’t troubled. When I’m 
troubled I’m mis’rable. Nothin’ makes me so 
mis’rable as bein’ troubled !”’ 

“Tt makes a good many people miserable, 
was our reply. “We must trouble you for a 
night’s lodging, at all events, for we have no 
place else to stay.” 

“T don’t want you to stay nowhere else!” | 
cried Crusoe; ‘‘ that wasn’t what I meant—you 
mustn’t get drunk, that’s what I meant.” 

““No, we won’t get drunk; we haven't any | 
thing to get drunk on, unless you insist upon | 
giving us something.” 

“ Very well, then; you can sleep in my cabin | 
ef you don’t tear it down. Some fellers have 
tried to tear it down.” 

We promised him that we would use every | 
exertion to overcome any propensity we might 
have in regard to tearing his house down; and, 
although he still shook his head mournfully, as 
if he had no farther confidence in man, he led 
the way toward his hut, hinting in a sort of 
undergrowl that it would be greatly to our ad- | 
vantage not to get drank or attempt to destroy 
his house and furniture, inasmuch as he had a 
number of goat-skins, which he wouldn’t mind | 
letting sober people have to sleep on, but he'd | 
be squarmed ef he'd lend ’em to people that cuss ‘d| 
him for not keepin’ feather beds. We declared | 
upon our words as gentlemen that we had no | 
idea whatever of sleeping on feather beds in such | 
a remote part of the world as this, and would be | 
most happy to prove to him that we were worthy | 
of sleeping on goat-skins ; that we would regard | 
goat-skins in the light of a favor, whereas if he | 
put us upon feather beds, we should feel disposed 
to look upon it rather as a reflection upon our | 
character as disciples of the immortal Crusoe. | 

Abraham and myself were wet to the skin | 
after our adventure in the mountains, and, having | 
been five or six hours in that condition, we were 
hungry enough to eat any thing. We therefore | 
left the party down on the beach, where they | 
were trying to set fire to an old pitch barrel, as | 
a signal for the ship; and, under the guidance | 
of Pearce, hurried up to the cabin. Upon enter- | 
ing the low doorway, we found that there was 
some promise of good cheer. There was a basket | 
of fish in one corner, and sundry pieces of dried | 
meat hanging upon the walls. Our friend set to 
work to skin the kid; and we, finding a sort of | 
stone fire-place in the middle of the floor, with a | 


” 





few live embers in it, sat down, and beann’s _ 

ting on some wood out of a neighboring pile, } ”y 
which means we soon had a comfortable fire 

As soon as the steam was pretty well out of our 
clothes, and the warmth struck through to our 
skins, we felt an uncommonly pleasant glow all 
over us; and the blaze was exceedingly cheerful 
In fact, we were quite happy, in spite of the 
gloomy forebodings of Pearce, who kept saying 
to himself all the time he was skinning the kid 

“TI expect nothin’ else but what they'll burn my 
house down. Ef they'd only let a feller alone, 

and not come troublin’ him, I'd like it a good 
deal better than bread or ham either—’specially 
when it’s aboard a ship that ain’t here, and never 
will be, I reckon. Fun’s fun; but I'll be squarm’d 
ef I want to see my house burnt down over my 
head. ’Tain’t nothin’ to larf at. When I want 
somethin’ to larf at, I kin raise it myself without 
troublin’ other folks. Efaman can’t live to him- 
to know where in creation he 
kin live. I expect they'll be explorin’ the bot- 
tom of the sea by’m-by in search of gold ; I'd go 


| there to be to myself, ef I thought I could be to 


myself; but I know they'd be arter me in less 
than a month. Ef I was a bettin’ character, I'd 
| be willin’ to bet five dollars they'll set fire to the 
house and burn it down afore they stop !” 

Meantime, Brigham and the rest of the party 
succeeded at length in making a large fire on 
the beach, as a signal for the ship; and they 
remained down there some time in hopes she 


| would send a boat ashore. But the gale in- 


creasing, accompanied by heavy rain, they had 


| to leave the fire, and make a hasty retreat to the 


hut. 
CASTLE OF THE AMERICAN CRUSOE. 

Pearce’s gloomy views of society began to 
| brighten a good deal when he found that we 
were not disposed to tear down his house or 
burn it, or wantonly ruin his furniture. He was 
not a bad-hearted man by any means, though 
rather crusty from having lived too long alone, 
and somewhat prejudiced against the Califor- 
nians on account of the rough treatment he had 
received from them. A little flattery regarding 
his skill in architecture, and a word of praise on 
the subject of his furniture, seemed to mollify 
him a good deal; and he smiled grimly once or 


| twice at our folly in coming ashore, when we 


could have done so much better, as he alleged, 


PEARCE’S CABIN. 
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by staying aboard the ship, and going ahead | 
about our business. 

Regarding the house, which afforded him so 
much anxiety, there did not appear to us to be 
any thing quite so original and Crusoe-like in 
any other part of the world. It was a little 
straw hut, just big enough to creep into and turn 
round in; with a steep peaked roof, projecting 
all round, very rustic and rugged-looking, and, 


withal, very well adapted to the climate. The | 


straw was woven through upright stakes, and 
made a tolerably secure wall; outside, growing 
up around the house in every «direction, were 
running vines and wild flowers; and at a little 
distance were various smaller sheds and out- 
houses, in which our worthy host kept his do- 
mestic animals, and what wood he required dur- 
ing the bad weather. The furniture of his main 
abode, which was such a source of honest pride 
to him, consisted chiefly of a few three-legged 
stools, made of the rough wood with the bark 
still on; a kind of bench for a lounge ; a rough 
bedstead in one corner, partly shut off by a straw 
partition ; a broken looking-glass, and an iron 
kettle and frying-pan, besides sundry strange 
articles of domestic economy of which we could 
form no correct idea, inasmuch as they were 
made upon novel principles of his own, and were 
entirely beyond our comprehension. Over head, 
the rafters were covered with goat-skins ; a sail- 
or’s pea-jacket, a sou’wester, and some colored 
shirts hung at the head of the bed. In one cor- 
ner there was a rude wooden cupboard, contain- 
ing a few broken cups and plates, and a Chinese 
tea-box; in another a sea-chest, which, when 
pulled out, served for a table. The floor was of 
mud, and not very dry after the rain; for the 
roof had sprung a leak, and, moreover, what wa- 
ter was cast off from above eventually found its 
way in under the walls below. Doubtless, like 
the man with the fiddle, our host thought it use- 
less to mend it when the weather was fine, and 
too wet to work at it when the weather was 
rainy. It was a very queer and original place 
altogether ; and with a good fire and a little pre- 
caution in keeping from under the leaks in the 
roof, not atalluncomfortable. Our Crusoe friend, 
overhearing us say that it was a glorious place 
to live in, a regular castle, where a man might 
spend his days like a king, smiled again a crusty 
smile, and growled: 

“There’s tea in that ‘ere box. Ef you want 
some you kin have it. I got it out’n a ship that 
came from China. There ain't better tea no- 
where.” 


him of his stores. If he had these things to 
spare we would cheerfully use them, and pay 
him three or four times their value in provisions 
from the ship. 

“Darn the ship !” cried Crusoe ; “I don't care 
a cuss about the ship, so long as you don’t get 
drunk and tear my house down !” 

Upon this we protested that we would sooner 
tear the hair out of our heads by the roots, than 
tear down so unique and extraordinary a struc- 
ture as his house ; and as to his furniture it was 
worth its weight in gold—every stick of it would 
bring five hundred dollars in the city of New 
York. \ 

Whereupon Pearce stirred about in the obscure 
corners with wonderful alacrity ; rooting up all 
sorts of queer things out of dark places, and 
muttering to himself meantime : 

“I’m as fond of company as any body, ef 
they’re the right sort; and I'll be squarm’d ef I 
ain’t an independent character too. I don’t owe 
nobody for a-buildin’ of my house, or a-makin’ 
of my furniture! I did it all myself—long be- 
fore California was skeer’d up.” 

He then put down the old kettle on the fire, 
and, as soon as the water was boiled, emptied a 
large cup-full of tea into it, and set it near the 
fire to draw. While the tea was drawing, he 
fried a pan-full of kid, and broiled some fish on 
the coals ; and when it was all done, he gave us 
each a tin plate, and told us to eat as much as 
we wanted, and be darn’d to the ship, so long 
as we behaved like Christians. Then he fur- 
nished us with cups for the tea, and some sea- 
biscuit, which he dug out of the cupboard ; and 
I must declare, in all sincerity, that we made a 
most excellent supper. 

DIFFICULTY BETWEEN ABRAHAM AND THE 

DOUBTER. 

Every one of us, except the man who had no 
faith in Robinson Crusoe, admitted that the tea 
was the best ever produced in China or any 
where else ; that the fried kid was perfectly de- 
licious ; that the fish were the fattest and ten- 
derest ever fished out of the sea; that the bis- 
cuit tasted a thousand times better than the 
biscuit we had on board ship; that the whole 
house and all about it were wonderfully well ar- 
ranged for comfort ; and that Pearce, after all, 
was the jolliest old brick of a Crusoe ever found 
upon a desolate island. 

In fine, we came to the conclusion that it was 
a glorious life, calculated to enlarge a man’s soul ; 
an independent life ; a perfect Utopia in its way. 
* Let us,” said we, “ spend the remainder of our 





We thanked him heartily for his kindness, and 
declared at the same time that we regarded good 
tea as the very rarest luxury of life. Again his 
face cracked into something like a smile, and he 
said : 

‘“ Better tea never was drunk in China. Ef 
you like, I'll put sugar in it.” 

We declared that sugar was the very thing of 
all the luxuries in the world that we were most 
attached to, but we could not drink it with any 
sort of relish, if we thouglit it would be robbing 

Vor. VI.—No. 34.—Hu 


days here! Who cares about the gold of Ophir, 
when he can live like a king on this island, and 
be richer and happier than Solomon in his Tem- 
ale!” * 
“You'd soon be tired of it,” muttered a voice 
from a dark corner: it was the voice of the 
Doubter. ‘ You wouldn’t be here a month till 
you'd give the eyes out of your heads to get 
away.” 
““Where’s that man” cried several of us, 
| fiercely. 
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“I'm here—here in the corner, gentlemen, 
rayther troubled with fleas.” 

“ You'd better turn in and go to sleep.” 

“IT can’t sleep. Nobody can sleep here. I've 
tried it long enough. 1 reckon the fleas will eat 
us all up by morning, and leave nothing but the 
hair of our heads. I doubt if they'll leave that.” 

* Was there ever such a man? Why, you do 
nothing but throw cold water on every body.” 

“No I don’t; it comes through the roof. It’s 
as much as I can do to keep clear of it myself, 
without throwin’ it on other people.” With 
this, we let him alone. 

The fire now blazed cheerfully, sending its 
ruddy glow through the cabin. A rude earthen 
lamp, that hung from one of the rafters, also 
shed its cheerful light upon us as we sat in a 
circle round the crackling fagots; and alto- 
gether our rustic quarters looked very lively and 
pleasant. Every face beamed with good-humor. 
Even the face of the Doubter belied his croaking 
remarks, and glowed with unwonted enthusiasm. 
Little Jim Paxton, the whaler, under the inspir- 
ation of the tea, which was uncommonly strong, 
volunteered a song; and the cries of bravo being 
general, he gave us in true sailor style : 

“I’m monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute : 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I’m lord of the fowl and the brute! 
O Solitude where are the charms,” &c. 

This was so enthusiastically applauded, that 
my friend Abraham, whose passion for all sorts 
of curiosities had led him to explore musty old 
books as well as musty old caves for odds and 
ends, now rose on his goat-skin, and said that, 
with the permission of the company, he would 
attempt something which he considered peculiarly 
appropriate to the occasion. He was not much 
of a singer, but he hoped the interest attached 
to the words would be a sufficient compensation 
for all the deficiencies of voice and style. 

“Go ahead, Abraham!” cried every body, 
greatly interested by these remarks. “ Let us 
have the song! Out with it!” 

“ First,” said Abraham, clearing his voice, “I 
beg leave to state, for the benefit of all who may 
not be familiar with the fact, that this is no vul- 
gar or commonplace song, as many people sup- 
pose who sing it. On the contrary, it may be 
regarded as a classical production. Among the 
many effusions to which the popularity of Rob- 
inson Crusoe gave rise, none was a greater 
favorite in its day than the song which I am 
about to attempt. _ It has been customary to in- 
troduce it in the character of Jerry Sneak, in 
Foote’s celebrated farce, the Mayor of Garratt. 
As the words are now nearly forgotten, I hope 
you'll not consider it tiresome if I go through to 
the end. Join in the chorus, gentlemen !” 


POOR ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
** When I was a lad, my fortune was bad, 
My grandfather I did lose O ; 
I'll bet you a can, you've heard of the man, 
Ilis name it was Robinson Crusoe. 
Oh! poor Robinson Crusoe, 
Tinky ting tang, tinky ting tang, 
Oh! poor Robinson Crusoe. 





“You've read in a book of a voyage he took, 
While the raging whirlwinds biew, so 
That the ship with a shock fell plump on a rock, 
Near drowning poor Robinson Crusoe. 
Oh! poor, &c. 
‘Poor soul ! none but he escaped on the sea. 
Ah, Fate! Fate! how could you do so? 
*Till at length he was thrown on an island unknown, 
Which received poor Robinson Crusoe.” 

“Here, gentlemen, I beg you to take notice 
that we are now in all probability on the very 
spot. I have the strongest reasons for supposing 
that the castle of our excellent host, in which 
we are at this moment enjoying the flow of soul 
and the feast of reason is built upon the identical 
site occupied in former times by the castle of the 
remarkable adventurer in whose honor this song 
was composed. But to proceed”— 

“Tinky ting tang, tinky ting tang, 
Oh! poor Robinson Crusoe. 
“But he saved from on board, a gun and a sword, 
And another old matter or two, so 
That by dint of his thrift, he managed to shift 
Pretty well, for poor Robinson Crusoe. 
Oh! poor, &c. 
“He wanted something to eat, and couldn't get meat, 
The cattle away from h.m flew, so 
That but for his gun he’d been sorely undone, 
And starved would poor Robinson Crusoe. 
Oh! poor, &c. 
** And he happened to save from the merciless wave, 
A poor parrot, I assure you ’tis true, so 
That when he came home, from a wearisome roam, 
Us’d to cry out, Poor Robinson Crusoe. 
Oh, poor, &c. 
“Then he got all the wood that ever he could, 
And stuck it together with glue, so 
That he made him a hut, in which he might put 
The carcass of Robinson Crusoe.” 

* Hold on there !—hold on!” cried a voice, in 
a high state of excitement. Every body turned 
to see who it was that dared to interrupt so in 
spiring a song. Immediately the indignant gaze 
was fixed upon the face of the Doubter, who, 
with outstretched neck, was peering at Abraham 
from his dark corner. ‘‘ Excuse me, gentlemen,” 
said he, “‘ but I want some information on that 
point. Did you mean to say, sir, that he, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, stuck the wood together witli 
glue, when he built his house !—with exve, did 
you say?” ’ 

“So the song goes,” said Abraham, a little 
confused, not to say irritated. ‘ Doubiless the 
words are used in a metaphorical sense. There 
is every reason to believe that this is a mere 
poetical license ; but it doesn’t alter the general 
accuracy of the history. For my own part, | 
am disposed to think that the house was built 
very much upon the same principles as that of 
our friend, Pearce ; in fact, that it was precisely 
such an establishment as we at present occupy " 

“ Go on, sir—go on; I'm perfectly satisfied,” 
muttered the Doubter ; “the whole thing hangs 
together by means of glue; every part of it is 
connected with the same material !” 

Abraham reddened to the eyebrows at this 
uncalled-for remark ; his fine features, usually 
so placid and full of good-nature, were distorted 
with indignation ; he turned fiercely toward the 
Doubter ; he instinetively doubled up both fists ; 
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he breathed hard between his clenched teeth ; 
then, hearing a low murmur of dissuasion from 
the whole party, he turned away with a smile 
of contempt, breaking abruptly into the burden 
of his song : 
“ Tinky ting tang, tinky ting tang ; 
Oh ' poor Robinson Crusoe ! 
* While his man Friday kept the house snug and tidy, 
For be sure ‘twas his business to do so, 
They lived friendly together, less like servant than 
neighbor, 
Lived Friday and Robinson Crusoe. 
Oh, poor, &c. 


“Then he wore a large cap, and a coat without nap, 
And a beard as long as a Jew, so 
That by all that’s civil, he looked like a devil 
More than poor Robinson Crusoe.” 

“Which shows,” continued Abraham, with 
his accustomed smile of good-humor, “the ex- 
traordinary shifts to which a man may be re- 
duced by necessity, and the uncouth appearance 
he must present in a perfectly unshaved state, 
when even the poet admits that he looked like 
a devil. These articles of clothing which con- 
tributed to give him such a wild aspect, were 
made of goat-skins, as he himself informs us in 
his wonderful narrative ; and I beg you to re- 
member, gentlemen, that the very skins upon 
which we are this moment sitting are related, 
by direct descent, to those which were worn by 
Robinson Crusoe.” 

Here the Doubter groaned. 

“Well, sir, is there any thing improbable in 
that?” said Abraham, fiercely. ‘‘ Have you any 
objection to that remark, sir?” 

“No; I have nothing to say against it in par- 
ticular—except that I'd believe it sooner if there 
were goats in the skins. I never heard of mod- 
ern goat-skins descending from ancient goat- 
skins before.” 

“ Of course, sir,”’ said Abraham, coloring, “the 
goats were in the skins before they were taken 
out.” 

“ Likely they were,” growled the Doubter ; 
“T won't dispute that. But I'd like to know, 
as a matter of information, if he, Robinson Cru- 
soe, made his clothes in the same way as he 
made his house ?” 

“To be sure, sir; to be sure: he made both 
with his own hands.” 

“T thought so,” said the Doubter, sinking 
back into his dark corner; “ he sew'd ’em with 
glue. All glue—glue from beginning to end.” 

“T'll see you to-morrow, sir!” said Abraham, 
swelling with indignation ; “ we'll settle this 
matter to-morrow, sir. At present I shall pay 
no further attention to your remarks!” Here 
he drew several rapid breaths, as if swallowing 
down his passion; and, 'ooking round with a 
darkened brow upon the mute and astonished 
company, resumed, in a loud and steady voice : 


“ Tinky ting tang, tinky ting tang, 
Oh! poor Robinson Crusoe ! 
“ At length, within hail, he saw a stout sail, 
And he took to his little canoe ; so, 
When he reach’d the ship, they gave him a trip, 
Back to England brought Robinson Crusoe. 
Oh! poor Robinson Crusoe !” 


We all joined in the chorus—all, except the 
incredulous man ; and. notwithstanding the un- 
fortunate difference between Abraham and that 
individual, which tended so much to mar the 
harmony of the occasion, we thought from the 
way our voices sounded that it must have been 
the very first time this inspiring song was sung 
in the solitudes of Juan Fernandez. I even fan- 
cied I detected the crusty voice of Pearce in the 
chorus ; but I wouldn't like to make a positive 
assertion to that effect, on account of the danger 
of giving him offense, should he ever cast his 
eyes upon this narrative. As there was still 
evidently a cloud upon Abraham’s brow, which 
might burst to-morrow upon the Doubter, and 
thereby bring the whole adventure to a tragic 
termination, several of us now, by a concerted 
movement, endeavored to effect a reconciliation 
We seized upon the Doubter, who, by this time, 
was dozing away in the corner, and brought 
him forth to the light, where he looked about 
him in mute astonishment, muttering, as if 
awakened out of a dream: “No, sir! it can’t 
be done, sir; a house never was built with glue 
yet ; goat-skins never were sewed together with 
glue—never, sir; never!” 

“You shall swallow those words, sir!” cried 
Abraham, quivering with passion; “ I'll make 
you swallow them, sir, to-morrow morning !” 

“Tl swallow ’em now if you like,” drawled 
the Doubter, with provoking coolness ; “ but | 
can’t swallow a house built of glue. Possibly | 
might swallow the goat-skins, but the house 
won't go down—it ain’t the kind of thing to go 
down !” 

Here it required our full force to restrain 
Abraham ; he fairly chafed with indignation ; 
his face was flushed ; his nostrils distended ; his 
stalwart limbs writhing convulsively ; in truth, 
our well-meant plan of reconciliation only seem- 
ed to hasten the tragedy which we were striving 
to prevent. Pearce himself now interposed. 

“T know’d it,” said he; “I know'd they'd 
tear my house down yet, and ruin my furni- 
ture! Next thing, all hands’ll be breakin’ my 
chairs to pieces on one another’s heads ; I know’d 
it—I wouldn't believe ’em on oath !” 

This rebuke touched Abraham in a tender 
point. Quick to take offense, he*was also ready 
in forgiving an injury, especially when a due 
regard for the feelings of others required it. 

“*Gentlemen,” said he, “it shall never be said 
that I have violated the rites of hospitality ! 
There shall be no further difficulty about this 
matter—I forgive all. Your hand, sir!” 

The Doubter awkwardly held out his hand 
and suffered it to be shaken; upon which he 
crept back into his dark corner ; still, however, 
muttering incoherently from time to time; but 
as nothing could be distinguished but the word, 
“ glue,” it was not deemed of sufficient import- 
ance for the renewal of hostilities, or the inter- 
ruption of the general harmony. Good-humor 
being restored, it was all the more hearty after 
these unpleasant little episodes ; and so genial 





an effect had it upon Pearce that he quite forgot 
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his resentment, and unbended himself again. 
Gradually he began to tell us wild stories of his 
Crusoe-life ; how he had lived all alone for near- 
ly a year on’the Island of Massafuero, without 


seeing the face of man ; how, during that time, | 


he sustained himself upon roots and herbs, and 


likewise by catching wild goats in traps ; how | 
he never was so happy in his life, and never had | 
any trouble till he left that island in a whaler, | 
and came here to Juan Fernandez; how for two | 
years he had lived on this island, sometimes | 
alone, and sometimes surrounded by outlawed | 


Chilians ; how on one occasion, while up in 


the mountains hunting goats, he fell down a | 
| working hard every day but it will be a long 
and was near dying all alone, without a soul to | 


precipice, and broke his arm and two of his ribs, 


care for him. A great many strange stories and 
legends he told us, too, in his rude way, about 


Juan Fernandez ; and so strong was his homely | 
language, and so fresh and novel his reminis- | 
| which has other buildings to it, without the 


cences, that we often looked round in the wan- 
ing light of the lamp for fear some ghost or mur- | 
derer would steal in upon us. 

As well as I can remember, one of his strange | 
narratives was substantially as follows. There | 
was all the force of reality to give it interest ; 
for it was evidently, as he told us, a simple 
recital of facts. 

THE MURDER. 

About five years ago (I think he said it was | 

in 1844), a murder was committed on the island | 


TRAGIC FATE OF THE SCOTCHMAN. 


by the father of one of the present Chilian resi- | 
dents. Pearce was then in Valparaiso, and had | 
a statement of the circumstances from some of | 
the parties concerned in it. 

A Scotch sailor, it appeared, deserted from a | 
vessel that touched at the island for wood and 
water. For atime he concealed himself in a | 
cave among the cliffs near the bay. When the | 
vessel sailed, he came down into the valley and 
built himself a hut out of straw, in which he 
resided several months alone. By fishing, and 
catching wild goats in traps, he supported him- 
self comfortably, and was becoming reconcil- 
ed to his isolated life; when a family of Chil- 
ians, consisting of five or six men and women, 





under the control of an old Spaniard, father-in- 


law of one of the younger men, came over about 
this period in a small trading vessel from Massa- 
fuero. They had been living there for some 
time, but thought they could do better in Juan 
Fernandez. There were no huts standing there 
then except that belonging to the sailor. The 
Chilians prevailed upon him to let them occupy a 
part of his house, promising to build themselves 
one as soon as they could cut straw and wood 
enough. Every day they went out on the hill- 
sides to cut the straw,‘and they seemed to be 
making good progress with their hut. One 
night the sailor as he lay in bed, overheard one 
of*the Chilians say to the others: ‘* We are 


time before we can get a house built. Neither 
will it be big enough for us all when we finish 
it. This man is nothing but a heretic ; there- 
fore it would be no sin to take his life. Let 
us kill him, and then we can have his house, 


trouble of doing any more work.” The others 


| agreed to this, all except one woman, who said 


God would never suffer them to prosper if they 
committed such adeed. However, they silenced 


| her by threats ; and then talked further upon the 


best means of murdering the Scotchman. Hav- 


|ing been a beach-comber for many years in 
| Spanish countries, he understood the language, 


and it so happened that he overheard nearly 
every word. Being a powerful man, of great 
courage and fierce temper, he sprang from 
his bed and swore they must leave the 
house at that very instant or he would cut 
their throats. The woman he would have 
spared this treatment, but he knew she 
would only fare the worse for his protec- 
tion. Finding him resolute, they took 
their things and left the house; but 
after they were out in the dark, it being 
a stormy night, they begged so hard for 
shelter that he told them they might go 
into a shed, which he had built some dis- 
tance off to keep goats in. Here they re- 
mained, without daring to molest him, un- 
til their own house was completed. In the 
mean time, the suspicions of the sailor 
were lulled by their friendly behavior, and 
he often spent a part of his time in so- 
cial talk with them, which was the more 
agreeable inasmuch as the old man’s daughter, 
who had taken his part at first, fell in love with 
him, and although jealously watched by her hus- 
band found frequent chances of meeting him 
alone. He became much attached to her, as well 
on account of her attempt to save his life as the 
charms of her person, which were, well calcu- 
lated to excite admiration and kindle the amor- 
ous flame. She was a very beautiful woman, a 
Chilian by birth, and was married against her 
inclination ; and coming from a country, where 
the marriage tie is not considered so sacred as 
it is in more northern climes, she had but little 
scruple in yielding to her guilty love. His 
manly person and bold bearing had attracted her 
in the first place, and these stolen interviews 
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only served to strengthen the passion that grew 
up between them. 


At this period they were 


THE LOVERS. 

joined by an English sailor, another deserter, 
who took up his quarters with the Chilians in 
their new abode, and became a member of their 
gang. ‘The Scotchman had refused, from some 
dislike that he formed to this man on first sight, 
to take him into his cabin. This led to a mu- 
tual hatred, which was soon increased by other 
causes. The Englishman struck by the beauty 
of the young woman, whose affections the other 
had won, now made love to her on all occasions, 
but she gave him no encouragement. He at- 
tributed his failure to the Scotchman, whom he 
secretly watched. Fired with jealousy and 
deadly hatred towards his rival, he resolved 
upon putting him to death by stratagem, for 
he was too cowardly to undertake it openly. 


Having learned ,the difficulty that had previ- | 


ously oceurred, he took occasion to tell the 
Chilians that the Scotchman was their mortal 


enemy, and only awaited an opportunity to mur- | 


der them all, so as to get entire possession of 
the young woman with whom he had already 
formed a guilty connection. At this period 
three Americans deserted from a whale ship and 
joined the Scotchman. Through some acci- 
dent, or most likely by foul means, his hut 


took fire soon after, and was burnt to the | 


ground. He and his companions were oblig- 


ed to move to a cave near by, where they de- | 
signed living till they could build another. | 


Knowing nothing of the schemes of the En- 


glish sailor, who took care that it should not | 


be found out through the woman, they were ig- 
norant of the hostile intention of the Chilians, 
till one day as they were scattered over the val- 
ley, cutting wild oats for their cabin, the En- 
glishman told the old man, who was the leader 
of the Chilians, that he had overheard the other 


| lowed at a distance by his comrades, thereupon 

proceeded to the valley with a loaded gun ; and 
seeing the Scotchman at a distance from 
the others, he stole upon him and shot 
him through the body with slugs. Badly 
wounded, but not mortally, the Scotch- 
man shouted to his friends that he was 
shot; that they must follow him and 
fight for their lives, upon which he ran, 
covered with blood, toward the cave, 
followed by the Americans. On arriv- 
ing there they found all their fire-arms 
gone: they fought for some time with 
their knives, but were finally overpow- 
ered by the Chilian party and bound 
hand and foot. 

Next day it so happened that a whale- 
ship came into the harbor for wood and 
water. The Americans were carried 
back some distance and hid among the 
cliffs, with an armed guard over them, 
so that they might be out of the way 

when the people from the ship came ashore ; 
and the wounded man was concealed in a cave 
The Englishman then went.on board with the 
old Chilian, and told the Captain that a deserter 
from a whaleship who had been on the island 
some time, had undertaken to murder them, and 
they had shot him in self-defense Their story 
was plausibly told, and was believed. They said 
the man was not dead, and they asked the Cap- 
tain to take him away, as they wanted to get 
rid of him. The Captain refused to do this, 
saying he would have nothing to do with a de- 
serter; if the man got into trouble by his mis- 
conduct, he might get out of it the best way he 
could, When the vessel sailed, which was the 
next day, the Chilians in compliance with the 
advice of the Englishman, took their wounded 
prisoner out into an open space, and shot him 
through the heart. He fell dead upon the spot 
They then dug a hole in the ground and buried 
him ; and in order to keep his spirit from rising 


| upon them at night, they erected a cross over the 


grave. The woman upon hearing that her lover 
| was murdered, fell into a state of melancholy, 
'and refused to taste any food for many days 
Such was her distress that she wandered about 
the cliffs like one bereft of her senses, and was 
often found at night weeping upon his grave. 
Indeed she never fully recovered, but was al- 
ways from that time weakly and unsettled in 
| her mind. 

Another vessel came into port in the course 
| of a few months, and the affair became known 
|through the three Americans, who made their 
| escape and got on board. News of the murder 
| was carried to Talcuhuana by this vessel ; and 
| as soon as it reached Valparaiso, a small Chilian 


| cutter then lying-in the harbor, was dispatched 


ee 


party say they were going to murder them all to the island of Juan Fernandez to capture and 
that night ; and prevailed upon him to muster | bring home the murderers. On their arrival in 
his men together secretly, and settle the matter | Valparaiso, they were taken in irons to Sant- 
at once. They all went first to the cave, and | iago, the seat of government, where they were 
took possession of the arms left there by the | tried and sentenced to be shot in the public 
Americans and their leader. The old man, fol-| plaza. Some of the circumstances, considered 
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palliating, became known before the execution 
was carried into effect, and their punishment 
was commuted to five years’ banishment on the 
island of St. Felix. 


GRAVE OF THE MURDERED MAN. 


The Chilian government still holds a penal 
settlement on that island. All criminals of a 
desperate character are sent there and subjected 
to hard labor. 
deters had been banished, had just expired (in 
1849); and it was supposed by the present 
Chihan residents that they would return by the 
first opportunity to Juan Fernandez. 

THE SKULL. 

During the recital of this tragical narrative, | 

Abraham, who had listened to every word with | 


intense interest, became strangely agitated. Sev- | 
eral times it was apparently with the utmost 
difficulty he could refrain from relieving himself 
of something that produced an unusual effect 


upon his mind. Especially when it came to 
the death of the unfortunate Scotchman, I 
thought I noticed that he was intensely excit- 
ed. At first, knowing the tenderness of his 
feelings, I attributed this extraordinary man- 
ifestation of interest to grief and pity for the 


The term for which these mur- | 


| had now occurred, under the most favorable and 
| unlooked-for circumstances. I never saw Abra- 
| ham so excited in my life before—not even on 
| the occasion of his late unpleasant difficulty. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I had a pre- 
sentiment before we left the ship that 
this expedition would result in some ex- 
traordinary discovery. You may judge 
from the facts which I am about to dis- 
close to you, how far this presentiment 
has been verified.” 

He then, in a voice of. becoming so- 
lemnity, went into a detailed narrative of 
our adventures in the mountains. He 
commenced at the very starting-point, 
where we separated from the hunting 
party ; he dwelt vividly on our perilous 
adventure on the cliff, stating all the 
particulars of our escape ; how we climb- 
ed up a perpendicular wall of rocks four 
thousand feet high ; how we stood upon 
the very highest pinnacle, which was only 

|ten inches in diameter; how, when we came 
down again to the base, we lay perfectly insens- 
ible for an entire hour; and then the wonderful 
adventures we had in the interior—the walk of 


| six miles directly back from the ocean ; our pres- 


ervation from a horrible and !ingering death by 
thirst, through the agency of a little bird ; the 
Enchanted Valley that we explored, and the two 


| wild horses we caught entangled in the bushes, 


and afterward rode; our discovery of an old 
castle built in the sixteenth century by Juan Fer- 
nando; the mysterious marks upon the outer 
wall; our strange and startling explorations of 
the interior vaults and marble halls ; and finally 
the discovery of the skull—the skull of some un- 
fortunate man who had crept into one of those 
dreary vaults, where he died on a miserable bed 
of straw, all alone, without a soul near him! 
Afterward, how he (Abraham) and myself were 
blown over a precipice by a frightful tornado, 
and cast down over the rocks a distance of three 





unhappy fate of the beautiful Chilian; but I 
soon found that it proceeded from another and 
very different cause. No sooner had Pearce 
concluded than he exclaimed : 

“Tl wager a thousand dollars, gentlemen, that 
the Scotchman never was buried !” 

**He was buried, certain,” said Pearce; “I 
can show you the place.” 

“Then there 1s some strange mystery about 
it,” said Abraham, somewhat disappointed. 
“This very day I found a man’s skull, which I 
am now quite certain has some connection with 
this tragedy.” 

The intense excitement produced by this dis- 
closure is quite indescribable. Every body in 
the party leaned forward, with starting eyes, 
and gazed with breathless interest at Abraham. 
He had purposely withheld making any refer- 
ence to the affair of the skull till a fitting oppor- 
tunity should occur to disclose all the particu- 
lars, when the mind of every individual present 
was in a proper tone of solemnity to receive so 
important a communication. That opportunity 


miles in a direct line ; how during this terrible 
fall he had the misfortune to strike a rock, and 
ruin the invaluable relic of mortality which he 
had put in his pocket, by breaking it all to pieces , 
but— 

“Did you save the pieces?” asked a voice 
from the corner. Of course it was the voice of 
the Doubter. A look from Abraham silenced 
him, and the narrative was resumed : 

But it fortunately happened that a portion of 
the socket of one eye and a piece of the forehead 
remained entire, which, together with all the 
smaller fragments, he would be most happy to 
exhibit to the company ; premising, however, 
that there was but little question in his mind, 
from all the particulars of Pearce’s tragical nar- 
rative, that this skull was in some way or other 
connected with it. Possibly it might be that the 
unhappy young woman, who it appears was the 
victim of an inordinate passion for the murdered 
man, bereft of her senses by his tragical death, 
went to his grave at night and dug up his body, 
and being unable to carry it away at once, per- 
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haps she cut it to pieces, and carried it by degrees 


up to her secret place of wailing in the mount- | 


ains, where she could mourn over his remains 
without fear of discovery. It was not an unrea- 
sonable conjecture, he thought, considering the 
woman was insane. In some hour of despond- 


ency she had probably made those mysterious | 


designs which had led to the discovery—the 
sketch of the dead body of her lover; the ship 
that left the island without saving him; some 
pet goat that doubtless accompanied her in her 
wanderings ; the children that were strangled, 
and all those vague marks, which indicated the 
character of her thoughts. 

During the narration of these adventures, which 
| must confess astonished me not a little, well as 
| knew the enthusiastic character of my friend 
(and he never was more in earnest in. his life), I 
observed that Pearce had doubled himself up 
almost into a knot, covering his face with his 
hands, and heaving convulsively, as if moved by 
some internal earthquake. There was no sound 
escaped him, but it was quite evident that he was 
strangely affected by Abraham’s narrative. The 
rest of the party were so deeply interested in the 
whole disclosure that they took no notice of him. 
Could it be that Pearce himself was implicated 
inthe murder? That it was all a fiction his being 
in Valparaiso at the time? That he was in any 
way attached to this unfortunate female, whose 
sad fate had aroused all our sympathies ? 

“T'd like to see that skull,” said the Doubter. 

“Here it is—or what remains of it,” said 
Abraham, drawing forth the pieces from his 
pocket ; “‘ you can all see it if you wish.” 

The pieces were handed round and examined 
with intense interest and curiosity. 


EXAMINING THE SKULL. 


“You call this a man’s skull?” said the 
Doubter, looking incredulously at a piece which 
he held in his hand. 

“T do, sir,” said Abraham, sharply; “ have 
you any objection to my calling it a man’s skull, 
sir?” : 

“No, none at all; you may call it a dog’s 
skull if you like. Id call it Robinson Crusoe’s 
skull if I owned it. For all 1 know to the con- 
trary it is his; but I'd like to have a certifi- 
cate from himself to that effect before I'd place 


| much confidence in my own opinion, if I thought 
so.” 

The biting satire of these remarks touched 
Abraham to the quick. - Nothing in the world 
would have prevented him from springing upon 
the Doubter at that moment, and taking sum- 
mary vengeance upon his person, but the sudden 
exit of Pearce, who, rising from his goat-skin, 
hurriedly left the cabin. This produced a gen- 
eral murmur of disapprobation. It was the 
unanimous opinion that a course of conduct, re- 
sulting as this did—compelling a man, as it were, 
to leave his own castle for personal security, was 
very unbecoming ; and that Abraham being the 
chief, although perhaps unintentional cause of 
it, was in honor bound to go after him and bring 
him back. 

I take pride in saying that my friend was not 
the kind of man to resist such an appeal as this 
He immediately left the hut, and went in search 
of Pearce. Meanwhile we took occasion to ad- 
minister a well-merited rebuke to the Doubter ; 
and to declare that if he again interrupted the 
harmony of the evening, we would leave him 
ashore when we started for the ship. His only 
reply to this was, that he hoped, if he should 
unfortunately die in a cave in consequence of 
our cruelty, that his head would make a bet- 
ter-looking skull than the one Abraham had 
found. 

In about ten minutes Abraham and Pearce re- 
turned, both having a very strange expression 
upon their features. Pearce looked unnaturally 
serious about the mouth, but I fancied more 


| knowing than usual about the eyes. In sitting 


down he dropped a dollar, which he hastily pick- 
ed up and put in his pocket. As to my friend, 
I thought there was something confused and 
dejected in his look ; but he immediately said 
with assumed spirits when he came in, “ All 
right, gentlemen ; all right. The whole thing is 
settled ; let there be nothing more about it,” 

Some few questions, however, were asked con- 
cerning the skull, but all the satisfaction Abra- 
ham could give was: “ You have the particulars, 
gentlemen; you must judge for yoursélves.” 
Pearce professed to know nothing about it. 

Harmony and good-humor being again restor- 
ed, there were numerous calls for some further 
reminiscences of the island. 

Pearce said he didn’t know whether any of us 
had ever heard of the Governor's vision; if we 
hadn't, maybe we'd like to hear something about 
it. He couldn't promise that it was all true, but 
the Chilians here believed every word of it: 
“ And likely enough,” he added, looking quietly 
at Abraham, “ there may be some of you that can 
account for it.” 

“Let us have it!’ exclaimed every body 
in a breath; “the Governor's vision, by all 
means.” 

Pearce then fixed himself comfortably on his 
goat-skin, and putting some fagots on the fire, 
gave us in substance the following history of 

THE GOVERNOR'S VISION. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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LIFE IN PARIS. 
THE PEOPLE AND THEIR PRINCIPLES. 


AND PRESENT OF THE STREETS OF 
PARIS. 

HANGE more than growth is the prominent 

trait of European cities. It is true that 


THE PAST 


C 


some increase with a speed that leaves but little | 


advantage on the side of American progress, yet 
in general, that which chiefly distinguishes them 
from our towns, is the substitution of the new 
forms of civilization for the old, or as we of the 
nineteenth century are vain enough to term it, 
improvement. Old buildings are razed, to be 
succeeded by modern palaces, and old habits 
perish with them. Not only the aspect but the 
entire life of streets is metamorphosed. Cus- 
toms that had their origin in the inconvenience 
and semi-barbarism of the middle ages, cease as 
they come in contact with the generation that 
builds railroads and talks by the telegraph. We 
demand elegance as well as utility. No city has 
more to boast of in this respect, since the dawn 
of the present century, than Paris. It is rapid- 
ly realizing its proud claim of being the capital 
of the world. Soon the few lingering remains 
of the domestic life and manners of the subjects 
of Charles IX., and the times when Catholic and 
Protestant met only to revile and strike, will 
have disappeared under the reforming trowel of 
ripening civilization. House and hotel, the ple- 
beian homes of the slayers and the slain of St. 
Barthélemi, as well as the courtly residences 
of the noblest of its butchers and their victims, 
are being leveled to the ground, not one by one, 
but by whole streets and squares, that their de- 
scendants may breathe freer air and sleep in 
more spacious chambers. Yet with a taste that 
contrasts strangely, though happily with the 
fanaticism that slew Jean Guigon while at work 
upon the Louvre, every relic of his chisel is now 
preserved and restored with sacred care, as the 
just tribute to a genius which another age may 
equal but not excel. He who would see old 
Paris must needs haste. Otherwise the gar- 
ments of the new will have soon shat it wholly 
out from sight. It well repays the trouble of 
the traveler, whose relish of modern ease has 
not extinguished within him the desire to con- 
trast his luxury with the luxury of his ancestors 
—by way of Adam—to penetrate into the nar- 
row, crooked streets, so crooked, that like some 
sticks, it seems impossible for them to lie still, 
that now contain what remains of old Paris. 
Quaint old human rookeries will look tottling 
down upon him. Turrets and towers gray with 
the dust and taste of antiquity. Fanciful carv- 
ings of saintly subjects, proving the orthodoxy 
of their builders. Houses that lean forward and 
lean backward, that lean upon their neighbors 
and their neighbors lean upon them, so irregu- 
lar, so projecting now this way and now that 
way, story overlapping story, gable ends next 
to more sightly fronts, thus he will come to the 
conclusion, that they were built long before the 
invention of the rule and plumb-line, or that the 


only rule observed was that of contrariwise 
They are now uniform enough in their exhibition 
of poverty. _ Its rags and squalor are confined 
to their intricate recesses. .What is seen indi- 
cates thrift and industry, and many ways of 
livelihood not yet domesticated in more fortunate 
| America. The hotels and buildings of greatest 


} 


OLD PARIS. 


pretensions have been converted into manufac- 
tories and “ magasins.” They are now the 
abodes of vast stores of costly merchandise, like 
the butterfly in its chrysalis state, with which 
Paris caters to the taste and vanity of the entire 
world. 

Such is the aspect of old Paris. The change 
may be better appreciated by a glance at the 
corner of the Rue de la Paix in new Paris, the 


NEW PARIS. 


Paris of the nineteenth century as contrasted 
with the Paris of the sixteenth. The corridors 
or covered passages which distinguish this style 
of modern architecture, are worthy of being 
adopted in all climates, for they afford to the 
pedestrian an equal protection against rain, sun, 
and snow, and are sufficiently lofty to allow be- 
neath two stories, the rez-de-chaussée' and the 
entresol, the one convenient for shops and the 
other for small families. Could both sides of 
Broadway be rebuilt after this plan, throwing 
the present sidewalks into the street, it would 
| furnish the much needed room for carriages, 











and only abstract from the lowest story of the 
buildings sufficient space for the accommodation 
of foot-passengers. New York would then pre- 
sent not only the finest but most comfortable 
street in the world. Nor is there any other 
way by which she can secure equal room at less 
expense. Paris in another feature affords an 
example of judicious use of back lots, by the 
erection of ** passages” or arcades, which run 
from street to street through the centre of blocks, 
paved with marble, and protected by glass roofs 
from the extremes of temperature and bad 
weather. In them, shopping is done under 
cover. The most fashionable, such as the Pas- 
sages Choiseul, Panoramas, and Jouffroy, em- 
brace, in their supplies, every want to which 
human flesh is heir. One living in their vicinity 
finds them decidedly convenient, and is able to 
despise an umbrella, and snap his fingers in the 
face of Jehu. They afford also very lively prom- 
enades, especially when brilliantly lighted of an 
evening. The Passage Delorme, near which I 
lived, not three hundred feet in length, contained 
a café, restaurant, optician, book-store, reading- 
room, hair-dresser, boot-maker, every shop and 
every variety connected with male and female 
toilets, a fruit-market, cigars, curiosity-shop, a 
boot-black, and even ‘‘a cabinet d’aisance,”’ kept, 
asallare,byawoman. In short, I can not name 
what it did not contain, that a person of moder- 
ate wants might desire. ‘The Choiseul and the 
galleries of the Palais Royal, embrace theatres 
in their attractions. Their convenience and 
economy of ground otherwise difficult to dispose 
of, are worthy of imitation, as a paying specu- 
lation elsewhere. 

The garden of the Palais Royal possesses a 
curious attraction, which never fails to draw a 
crowd at meridian, of a bright day. It consists 
of a little swivel so connected with a sun-dial, 
that when the sun has attained its full elevation, 
the rays are concentrated upon the touch-hole, 
and explode the charge, announcing that twelve 
o'clock has arrived. It serves for a regulator to 
the numerous watch-making establishments in 
the vicinity. 

The variety of out-door female employments, 
particularly their nature, and the unintelligible 
cries attached to some, are a never-failing source 
of surprise and amusement to a citizen of a land 
whére all women are “ladies,” and all their 
occupations confined to the house. I would 
particularly call the attention of female reformers, 
desirous of enlarging the sphere of their action, 
toa few random specimens taken from the streets 
of Paris. They will perceive that mankind are 
not so selfish in Europe as to monopolize all 
the more active pursuits of life, as they would 
fain have us believe is the case in America. 

First, we have that indispensable being, the 
cook. Pastry and bread are unkpown arts to 
her science. The fabrication of them is not her 
province, but to buy them, as well as the ma- 
terial of those delicious entreme/s, in which 
she shows her intimate knowledge of stomachic 
entertainment, is her diurnal duty. It affords 
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PARIS. 


THE COOK. 


her the double pleasure of coquetting with your 
purse, and her lovers. The preparations for 
one of these gastronomic campaigns is to her a 
matter of no small moment. However lacking 
she may have been in her particular kingdom in 
that desirable quality reckoned next to godliness, 
her advent in the street is signalized by an at- 
tention to her toilet, crowned by the indispens- 
able white cap, that renders her quite as con- 
spicuous to others asto herself. She is endowed 
with a sort of medium figure and style, to those 
of the two extremes of “ bonnes,” or servants 
of all work, alternately the drudges or confidantes 
of their mistresses, as humor prompts or neces- 
sity requires. The first of these work harder 
and fair worse than Southern slaves, There is 
no labor, however servile or rude, that they are 
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4 “BONNE” OF ALL WORK. 
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not called upon to do, besides an indefinite amount 
of lying for the benefit of their employers. One, 
far uglier than the preceding figure, who had 
charge of the coarse work of an apartment I hired, 
interested me much from her invariable good- 
humor, under the burden of labors various and 
hard enough to have aroused rebellion in a mule. 
At my request, she gave me an account of her 
daily duties, which, as they are but the common 
lot of a very large class of “help” in sunny 
France, may prove not without a moral to maid 
and mistress here. ‘“ Well, Louise, you keep 
me waiting a long while after ringing the bell.” 
“Yes, Monsieur, I ask pardon ; but I am called 
upon here s.the house, and in the shop, all at 
once. I run as fast as I can, but I can't quite 
manage it,” she replied, laughing. ‘“ You have 
to work hard, Louise, yet you are always sing- 
ing and happy.” “ Yes, Monsieur, I was born 
to work. Some persons, you know, must work 
all the time, and I am one. I rise at daylight, 
and do the out-door work; then I wait upon 
Mademoiselle—sometimes she is very cross, and 
makes me go up and down stairs very often 
(three long flights) ; then, you know, I must be 
in here early, to sweep and put things to rights. 
Before I am through here, Madame at the shop 
calls me, and I must leave, and go over there 
(about three hundred feet off) ; when I get there, 
perhaps she only wanted to scold a bit, or to 
pick up her handkerchief. Then, you know, I 
must come back, and that makes six flights of 
stairs—that takes up sometime I get through 
with your rooms by eleven o'clock ; then I have 
two other sets of apartments to take care of. 
It would not be so bad if it were not for the 
stairs. I quite forgot, before coming in here, I 
have the breakfast to buy and make for Monsieur 
and Madame at the shop. Would you believe 
it, the kitchen is above the shop, a bit of a place 
no bigger than a cart, and I must buy all my 
water and wood, and carry it up there myself. 
There is no drain; and every time I have occa- 
sion to empty any water—and when I cook veg- 
etables they make me wash them several times 
—I must carry myself all the slops below, and 
empty them intu the gutter. Tliat makes my 
back ache worst of all. Well, I am no sooner 
through with the rooms than I have to go out 
again and buy the dinner, and cook that. Ma- 
dame is particular, and will have every dish she 
fancies. After dinner, I go errands or work in 
the shop. I am at it all the time. By eleven 
at night, they let me go to bed, that is up five 
flights, if they can’t find any thing more for me 
to do.’ “ But don’t you have any time to your- 
self?” ‘No, Monsieur, not a minute. Some- 
times I want to sew a little at night, but I am 
so tired that the moment I take my needle I 
fall asleep.’ “So you must hire some one to 
make all your clothes.” “ Yes; I have no time 
for that.” ‘‘ What do they pay you?” “ About 
seventeen cents a day, and if I break a cup or 
tumbler, or injure any thing, they deduct it from 
my wages. Sometimes the shop-boy breaks an 
article, and Madame makes me pay for it, be- 





cause, she says, it was my business 4o see jt 
was not broken. I broke a glass in here the 
other day, and went and bought another for fear 
Madame H— would find it out, and scold me 
badly. Perhaps you did not know it?” “No, 
Louise ; but you need not do so here, for J sec 
you are very careful. Here, take this money 
I will pay for it.” “Indeed, Monsieur, you are 
altogether too good ; it was my fault.” 

On another occasion I asked her if she knew 
any one to whom some cast-off clothing would 
be useful. ‘“O! yes, Monsieur. If Monsieur 
will permit it, I should so like to have them for 
my boy.” ‘“* What! are you married, Louise’ 
“Mon Dieu! no,” she replied, “no one would 
marry me—I am too ugly.” I ascertained that 
it was for the son of a former mistress, with 
whom she had lived many years, but who at last 
became too poor to retain even her, and she had 
ever since, out of her own meagre earnings, from 
gratitude. for their past Rindness, been assisting 
them. A more contented, laborious, and even 
happy creature I never saw. Full of the usual 
faults of French domestics, but with a heart that 
qualified her for a saint. She was at once the 
Achates and Griselda of servants. These traits 
are not rare in this humble class of women. 

The fashionable “ bonne” is a different being, 
faithful enough to her mistress, when her own 
interests or vanity are not in conflict. She is 
the butterfly domestic, but her position is no 


A FASHIONABLE “ BONNE.” 


sinecure—though her wages and fare are better 
than her more lowly prototype. French fami- 
lies are averse to receiving any servants wlio 
have lived with foreigners, on the ground of 
their being spoilt by too much indulgence. With 
them, in general, they are either allowed a cer- 
tain sum to find their own wine and food, or are 
confined to a cheaper diet than that of their em- 
ployers. These are small matters to mention, 
but they have an important bearing upon the 
condition of a numerous class of our fellow- 
beings. French domestics are born, bred, live, 
and die such. Hopeless and unambitious of a 
change, unless an opportunity to marry offers, 
which is, in general, but exchanging one servi- 
tude for another. Their existence depending so 
entirely upon their capacities in this line, they 
are compelled to educate themselves as a race 
of servants. 

Hard as may appear the lot of female domestic 





servitude, there are rounds in the social ladder 
still more lowly and severe. The fishwomen, 
as may be seen, are no beauties, nor their occu- 
pation one of much 
refinement. Their 
slang and patois 
are most amusing, 
but too vulgar for 
repetition, as any 
one can test, by 
hailing one of these 
“dames de la halle,” 
who are but too 
prone to give verb- 
al vent to their in- 
ward corruption. 
Woe to the refined 
ears that irritate 
their wrath. Bill- 
ingsgate is sun- 
shine, in compari- 
son to the hurricane of words that pour from 
their throats. To escape their notice one must 
pass through their quarters very rapidly and 
abstracted. Even then random sounds of not 
the most complimentary natare will greet his 
ears, unless stopped by the silver tribute in 
exchange for their scaly wares. 


FISH WOMAN. 


The flower- 
girls are more 
amiable speci- 
mens of this 
gender, though 
not all so jolie 
as my friend 
present. Age 
and _ ugliness 
make a singular 
choice of liveli- 
hoods, echoing 
their monoto- 
nous and incon- 
sistent cry with 
cracked and 
shrill voices, 
along the streets, “Here is pleasure, ladies, 
here.” In this instance, the “ pleasure” being 
in their baskets 
and not in their 
faces. Their 
stock in trade 
is a kind of 
cake, made sim- 
ply of sugar and 
flour, lighter 
and thinner 
than vanity it- 
self. I despair 
of exhausting 
the variety of 
female street il- 
lustrations, and 
therefore con- 
tent myself 
with picturing a few only, leaving imagination 
to supply the blanks. To perfect the descrip- 


FLOWER-GIRL. 


CAKE-WOMAN. 
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PARIS. 
tions, it would be necessary to give the sounds 
that announce their various wares and occupa- 
tions. But words that 

few Frenchmen even 

can comprehend, are 

not always to be un- 

derstood by a stranger, 

especially when their 

discordant notes make 

deafness appear abless- 

ing Coleridge once 

asked a London Jew, 

why he cried “Old 

clo” continually, im 

stead of “ old clothes!” === 

“If you had eried it 

as much as I have,” , 

he replied, ** you would ¢ 

not ask why” The 

same cause, I presume, OLD CLOTHES MAN. 
operates to produce the contractions and horri- 
ble sounds of Paris. Our old rag woman, though 


FRUIT-WOMAN. 


no beauty, is a person of consequence and re- 
spectability, compared with the last profession 
in the social chain, that of the “ chiffonnier,” 
whose occupation is to glean the garbage of the 
streets. Yet even from such a beginning, for- 
tunes sometimes arise. I hired for the winter 
a fine apartment of 
a daughter of a 
“ chiffonier,” who 
had become a mer- 
chant of meubles, 
with an annual in- 
come of $8000, and 
was the owner of a 
fine country-seat. 
The “coco” man, 
with his liquorice- 
water drink, in a 
sort of pagoda- 
shaped tin vessel, 
still cries, ‘“* Cool 
drink,” under a 
blazing sun, bid- 
ding defiance toin- - 
novation and more 
noxious fluids. But 
the tide of improve- 
ment, with the in- THE “COCO” MAN. 
creasing love of “ eau de ries,” will, before long, 
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sweep him off 
from the public 
stage. The “ ra- 
vaudeuse,”” or 
mender, is fast 
disappearing — 
but as a type 
of useful indus- 
i! try is worthy of 
i, being perpetu- 
= ated among the 


_ 


'. records of past 


Such are some 
of the figures of 
the gratuitous 
drama of Pari- 
sian life. There are others no less ridiculous 
and infinitely nore demoralizing (if this term can 


= = 


LA RAVAUDEUSE 


BOX SELLERS. 


be applied with propriety to any honest mode | 


of livelihood), which I can not omit without 
doing injustice to a very conspicuous source of 
amusement to all classes. I refer to the public 
balls, commencing with those in-which figure the 
washwomen and the fishwomen, with their gal- 
lants. These are periodical, generally about 
“ mi-caréme”’—or half-way through Lent—when 
Parisian nature can stand the penance of fast and 
forbearance from the dance no longer ; and the 
church is compelled to shut its eyes at the last 
and most riotous of the masked balls, and indulge 
their more humble professors in one night's trip 
on the light fantastic toe. The figures here are 
somewhat original, 
remarkable rather 
for weight and em- 
phasis than grace. 
But to see dancing 
in all the luxuri- 
ance of unrestrain- 


| Fleurs. In all of these places the dancing is 
| graceful and decorous while the Sergent de Ville 
| looks in; but when his back is turned, or his 
eyes have assumed a convenient abstraction, fast 
| and furious grows the dance, till in the excite. 
ment and activity of 
the cancan, it would 
|seem as if human 
muscles, or at all 
events garments, 
must give way. In 
the extravagances 
|of the Polynesian ~/ 
dances I thought I 
had beheld the cli- 
imax of license in 
this art ; but it was 
|reserved for the 
beautiful and taste- 
fully attired mademoiselle of this capital 
to convince me that I was mistaken. 
Imagination can not conceive any thing 
more grotesque than some of its figures. 
They require, too, an amount of activity 
little short of the miraculous to attain 
the full spirit of the dance. In their 
excitement the dancers literally strive to 
jump out of their clothes, if not out of 
their skins. They make more contor- 
tions than an impaled worm, and wind 
up with a twirl-about that would do credit 
to the whirling dervishes. The orthodox 
license of the polka hug is somewhat 
> exceeded, and the embrace of the waltz 
would astonish the warmest advocates 
of that dance. Were it not that at this 
juncture the police awake to their duties, it” 


CANCAN LEGER. 


CANCAN ruins. 
| would speedily degenerate into a vulgar and 
disgusting display. 





ed French anima- | 
tion, one must, if | 


in winter, stroll 
into the Valentino 
or Salle Paganini, 
or during the sum- 
mer into the Bal 
= Mobile, Ranalegh, 


FISHWOMAN’S BALL. in the Chateau des 


LE TOURNIQUET. 
| The word Republic sounds so gratefully to 
American ears, that we are apt in the first glow 
| of our enthusiasm to mistake the name for the 
| reality, and give France credit for a democratic 
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spirit that she does not possess. She would in- 
deed be a glorious ally to the cause of democ- 
racy, and well might we be proud of her conver- 
sion, if it had the merit of sincerity. The only 
democracy she has thus far known is anarchy, | 
from the evils of which she finds her sole remedy 
in despotism. This is not surprising, when we 
examine her social frame. It is essentially aris- 
tocratic throughout. Great triumphs have indeed 
. been won in the cause of civil rights, and feudal 
servitude perished in 1789. But the habits of 
centuries have become the social constitution 
of the people, and can not be exchanged for 
more healthful institutions at a mere declaration 
of political rights, or baptizing anew the govern- 
ment. No attempt has as yet been made to train 
or educate the nation into republicanism. Their 
aristocratic framework of society, the legitimate 
offspring of their long ages of feudalism and mon- 
archy, is still the moving principle of the nation. 
In the United States democracy has fused its fol- 
lowers into one collective mass—the people. This 
is the only caste, the sole privileged body we pos- 
sess. Individuals differ in fortune and position, 
but they are all compelled to float on the wide, 
equalizing ocean of democracy, now rising and 
now disappearing in the waves, as their own | 
merits determine. Our institutions are democratic 
tothe back-bone. Let him who doubts this attempt | 
to ape the aristocrat. He would meet with the | 
same respect as did the jackdaw in the peacock’s 
plumes. In France, society is one of wide dis- 
tinctions, none the less hereditary by the abort- 
ive abolition of titles, | 
or life interest only in | 
patents of nobility. So- | 
cial castes are perpetu- | 
ated from father to son. 
The rule in France is | 
the exception in the | 
United States, and | 
the exception in the 
United States is the 
rule in France. In 
.. the former the servant 
<=> breeds the servant, the | 
‘mechanic raises the 
=. mechanic, the son of 
*the tradesman stands 
behind his father’s 
counter, and_ blood 
clings to race like orig- 
inal sin. In the latter, the laborer of one 
generation is the leader of the upper ten thou- 
sand in the next. ‘The sailor is the father of 
the merchant, the mechanic of the states- 
man, and the farmer of the clergyman. Their 
children snuff the clod again, and the wheel 
of society revolving quickly, regularly, and 
surely, gives all alike a chance at the top. This 
is our natural condition, our domestic consti- 
tution; and he who has faith in the legiti- 
mate ascendency of virtue and talent, and their 
inherent right to rule, should cherish it as the 
sacred pledge of the ultimate success of the human 
race in the career of self-government. In France, 
Vor. VI.—No. 34.—I1 
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external distinctions classify the human species 
Every caste has its uniform, and each can be as 
accurately classed by 
its covering and color as 
any cockle by the sys- 
tem of Linneus. There 
is no mistaking the son 
of your porter for the 
heir of your friend the 
banker. The workmen 
of France have immor- : 
talized the blouse; and 
the sympathizing Red 
equally disdains the ~ 
niceties of apparel or S 
cleanliness of person. § 
Every school and trade 
has its uniform or pe- 
culiarities of costume. 
The grand social aim 
would seem ‘to be, to 
classify society and iso- 
late its professions, instead of blending them, 
by uniformity of dress and absence of artificial 
distinctions, into one national brotherhood. In 
France, professions, 

trades, and the vari- 

ous occupations of 

life, are severally con- 

solidated or protected 

by civic privileges, 

monopolies, or other 

legal _ distinctions, 

which perpetuate a 

spirit of class, and 

render it difficult for 

one to pass into the _ 

boundaries of anoth- ~2 Bg 

er. But it is not my “of 

design in this place a3 

to particularize more 4 

than the fact of the 

existence of these 
social distinctions. 


A YOUNG PEER. 


“THE RED” THE “ BLOUSE.” 


TRIBUTARY SONNET. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

To my friend, the Rev. Walter Colton, author of “ Deck 
and Port” and “‘ Three Years in California,” who died, 
having been long absent from home, shortly after rejoin- 
ing his family. 
mo that with warm and generous feeling 
beat— 

How strange it seems to one who loved thee well, 

That over thee has pealed the solemn knell, 
And not one spark of all that genial heat 
Remains each high-born sympathy to greet, 

And glow with fond affection, when some word 
Uttered in tone harmonious, low, and sweet, 

Thy fervent depths to kind emotions stirred ! 
Alas—that thou, when life was doubly dear, 

When once more reunited to thine own, 

After such weary years of absence flown, 

Should’st be translated—though to that bright 
sphere 

On which, in child-like earnestness and faith, 

Thy looks were turned beyond the door of death 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF 
AN EXCITEMENT SEEKER.* 


NUMBER I. 

(“These papers are on no account to be published till at 
least ten years after my death, and wm the event of thew 
being printed at that tame, I expressly enjoon my Exrecutors 
to suppress the real names of any personages whom, by 
oversight or mattention, I may have mentioned under their 
ordinary llatwons, and erther to leave blanks where the 
names § be, or to substitute fictitwous names, as they 
shall think fit.” 

Nore BY THE Eptror.—The above injunction has been 
strictly complied with, the writer of these papers having 
died on the feth of April 1841, and the names having been 
all altered or ressed. In the original manuscript no 
title is given to the collection or to any separate paper. 
But the whole having been found in an old portfolio, the 
Editor has taken a title from thatcir cumstance, and is 
also solely responsible for the headings given to the sev- 
eral divisions.) 


1D 


INTRODUCTION. 
VERY man is more or less mad in some par- 


the control of reason, and is more powerful than 
even mere will. I believe that, traced back to 
its original cause, this passion, or propensity, 
would be found to arise in the physical, rather 
than the moral constitution of the man, which is 
the only way that I can conceive of accounting 
for impulses which so strongly domineer over 
judgment, and even over feeling. These con- 
siderations induce me to state briefly the pecu- 
liarities of constitution in which I believe origin- 
ated a propensity which many medical men who 


have attended me treated as morbid, while I re- | 


main convinced to the present hour, that it is a 
part of my nature, a mere characteristic of my | 


individual idiosyneracy. In my complexion—I 
use the word in its original sense—there is no- 
thing at all saturnine or melancholic ; neither 
any thing at all sanguineous or choleric. By 
race, as well as in appearance, I am of a phleg- 
matic temperament. My ancestors were from 
the north of Holland; and I bear about me many 
traces of Dutch descent. But by some unfortu- 
nate crossing of the breed, in ages long past, the 
nervous temperament—and that of a highly ex- 
citable kind—has been joined with the phleg- 
matic; and thus, two opposite natures, as it were 
—-still in direct antagonism to each other—have 
been united in one being, producing sensations, 
emotions, and impulses, on few of which I can 
here dwell. At times, my nerves are excited to 
the very highest pitch, making me ready to thrill 
and quiver at every sound. But the phlegmatic 
element of my nature enables me to cover en- 
tirely these strange internal emotions with an 
external vail of the most imperturbable caimness 
and indifference. ‘To this strange amalgamation 
also, and to it alone, I can attribute what the 
physicians have called, as I have said, a morbid 
love of scenes that are painful and terrifying to 
other men: a propensity for what are usually 
called horrors. But let me not be misunderstood. 
There is in my nature no real love—no, not even 
a liking for such scenes. I go to them from an 


. Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1853, by Harper and Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the Southern District of New York. 


ticular : that is to say, every man has some | 
dominant passion, or propensity, which resists | 
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impulse not to be resisted ; and even when they 
are being enacted before my eyes, I feel all that 
is terrible, and painful in them as acutely as any 
man, and have often been ready to faint from 
horror, or from sympathy, at beholding suffering 
which I willingly came to see. After all, per- 
haps this is not marvelous. It is only the same 
feelings which take so many men to witness a 
tragedy, carried to an excess. They tell you 
that they go to behold a great actor; and would 
have you believe that it is the love of art, the ad- 
miration of genius, that leads them to the stage, 
where Lear or Othello rages and suffers, where 
Isabella perishes, or Belvidera mourns—or that 
they enjoy the dreadful passions of the scene be- 
cause they know them to be fictitious. Believe 
them not. They go to see man suffer, and the 
mimic woe is only the more attractive, the nearer 
it approaches to reality. 

Such is my firm conviction; and I feel sure 
| that the only difference between myself and other 
| men, is, that my peculiar temperament leads me 
| to carry a little farther than they, the feelings 
| by which they all are actuated. 

This propensity was strong in me from my 
very childhood, yet, strange to say, there was no 
| inhumanity in it. I was always willing, anxious 
to soothe, to alleviate, to relieve. But if there 
| was inevitable suffering, I could not at all resist 
| the impulse to be present, and to behold it. ‘The 
| spectacle, indeed, excited me very differently at 
different times. Sometimes, when the phleg- 
matic element was the most powerful, it pro- 
duced nothing but calm, dark, melancholy con- 
| templation, or curious inquiring thought. At 
| other times, it would excite me to a pitch terribly - 
painful. I have felt ready to die for, or with 
the sufferer; but yet have had no power of with 
drawing from the scene. During a considerable 
portion of my life, as a boy at school, as an 
articled clerk in a lawyer’s office, I had few op- 
portunities of following the bent of my inclina 
tions, except when, accidentally, some terrible 
tale was told to the schoolboy, or some fearful 
incident occurred in the neighborhood, or when 
some of those painful phases of human life, 
which are more frequently displayed to the eye 
of the lawyer, than even to that of the physician, 
or the pastor, were laid open in the dim and 
dingy chambers of the great man under whom I 
studied. 

In after life, the sudden, and unexpected ac- 
cession to fortune and station opened wider op- 
portunities before me ; and I think it may not be 
amiss to record some of the facts which have 
come within my own knowledge, or have been 
received by me upon good authority, before [ 
pass from this world to another, although I have 
thought it best to suppress many scenes of which 
the horror was too intense to be easily conveyed, 
or beneficial if it could be communicated. Al- 
though I have reasoned much upon what I have 
seen in life, I shall not attempt to reason here ; 
what I relate is intended to be merely suggest- 
ive, and sometimes, perhaps, it may awaken in- 
quiry, and produce reflection serviceable to my 
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fellow men; but it must be by the operation of 
their own mind, not of mine. 

In some instances, in the course of the follow- 
ing pages, I shall merely relate the circumstances 
as they were witnessed by myself. In others, I 
shall be obliged to use a different form, and state 
what I have to relate, ‘as a tale that is told.” 
Indeed, this must be the case where, though I 
may have been personally cognizant of some of 
the facts, the greater portion thereof has come to 
my knowledge by information from others. 

“Let me, in the first place however, give a glance 
at some passages of my early life. 


THE DROWNED BOY AND HIS MOTHER. 

Wuen about twelve years of age, after receiv- 
ing very careful home instruction, | was sent to 
a large private school, where some hundred and 
thirty boys were congregated, varying in age 
from nine to fifteen. In this little microcosm ap- 
peared an infinite variety of character, and inti- 
macies commenced which were destined to last 
through life. Let it not be supposed, however, 
that friendships were formed, or even cemented 
by any similarity of character, or of pursuit. 
This is a common mistake; and is the exact 
reverse of man’s real course. We seek those 
whe most differ from ourselves, and as stones 
can be more easily united together where cavities 
in the one correspond with asperities in the 
other, so character adapts itself to character by 
the very want in the one of those qualities which 
are prominent in the other. There was one boy, 
however, who seemed an universal object of love 
and esteem to the whole school. I shall never 
forget him. He was about fourteen years of 
age, and remarkably beautiful in person. Tall, 
well formed, sinewy, with features delicately and 
classically cut, and his broad, fair forehead, with 
the curls of nut-brown hair waving ever grace- 
fully round it, was shaped like that of a Greek 
statue. Gay, active, good-humored, he was the 
leaderin all sports. But he had higher qualities, 
too. Brave asa lion, and seeming to fear nothing 
but self-reproach, he was truth itself; and the 
head master used to say that Denzil Greaves 
would always sooner accuse himself of a fault 
than another. He was kind hearted, too, the 
protector of all the little boys against the bully- 
ing and teasing of their elders ; and though, pro- 
bably, neither the cleverest, nor the most studi- 
ous boy in the school, he showed no lack of 
ability, or application. There was one circum- 
stance connected with Denzil’s fate which we 
did not think much of at the time, though it 
might have interested grown men. He was, 
“the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow.” Her means were reported to be very 
small; but her whole hopes and affections cen- 
tred in that boy, and she pinched herself in every 
thing to give to him the highest education with- 
in her reach. 

Denzil took particular notice of me when first 
I appeared in the school, and seemed to think it 
his duty to protect me, as I was of a somewhat 
timid and backward disposition. He suffered me, 





however, without interfering, to fight my first 
battle with a boy about my own age, and his re 
gard seemed to increase when he found that my 
timidity of manner had nothing to do with want 
of courage. He would never suffer older or 
stronger boys, however, to maltreat me; often 
aided me in my lessons, and initiated me into all 
the pastimes of the school. I had learned almost 
to adore him; when one day an accident hap- 
pened, which separated us forever. There was 
a swimming-bath attached to the school, and 
Denzil was a capital swimmer. Bvt forbidden 
fruit is glways sweeter than any other; and we 
could not be contented with more narrow limits 
than those of the river Thames. It was our 
custom, whenever we could evade the eyes of the 
masters, to skip out of bounds, as we called it, 
and bathe in the river Thames, which ran hard 
by. One day, I, and Denzil Greaves, and two 
others, got over the palings of the school-ground, 
sneaked quietly down a shady lane, bordered by 
high elms, and reached the river's bank. There 
we stripped off our clothes, and were soon sport- 
ing in the water. It was a bright, warm, sum 
mer morning; the Thames sparkled like silver; 
the water at that place clear and pure, and as we 
dashed in, and gasped with the first plunge, 
nothing seemed promised but that fresh delight, 
unalloyed, not to be repented of, which early 
youth alone can taste. Denzil was swimming at 
some distance from me, and playing all sorts of 
wild pranks in the exuberance of his glee. Now, 
he would whirl himself round and round like a 
trundling mop ; now, float upon his back ; now, 
dive out of sight, and strive to bring up a hand- 
ful of earth from the bottom. I kept nearer the 
shore, having only lately learned the art in which 
he excelled, and being often obliged to take land 
and rest. My eyes often turned, however, upon 
my more bold and skillful companion, with a feeb 
ing less of envy than of admiration. Suddenly, 
as I was thus looking at him, he took a plunge 
under the surface, rose again upright in the 
water, and uttered a keen, shrill cry, that rings 
in my ears even now at the end of forty years. 
The next instant he sank below the surface 
with a splashing struggle. His were not the 
movements of a swimmer, but of a drowning boy, 
and they and the cry told us at once what had 
happened. 

Our shouts for help rent the air; and an old 
waterman, who was standing some way up the 
lane, ran down, and pushed off a wherry froma 
neighboring landing. My eye, however, was 
fixed upon one spot: that where Denzil had 
sunk. Suddenly I saw him rise some way far- 
ther down the river. The old waterman pulled 
vigorously on ; but the poor boy sank again. 4 
thought I heard another cry as he went down, but 
I am not very sure. The next time he rose it 
was but for an instant. I saw the dripping curls 
of his hair, and his broad, fair ferehead—a shoul- 
der—an arm—and down he went again. The 
old man threw off his coat in the boat, and 
plunged into the water. He was very near the 


spot ; but it seemed an age before he reappeared 
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again after he had dived. Then, however, we 
saw that he had in part succeeded, and we fondly 
fancied that the peril and the pang were passed. 
He brought up a human form with him; but, 
alas, the head fell back, the limbs were motion- 
less. There was no effort, not even a convulsive 
struggle. One of the lads had swam after the 
boat, and caught it by the gunwale. “ Here! 
here !* he cried to the old waterman; “here is 
the boat!” but the old man silently struck to- 
ward the shore, reached it, and laid his burden 
on the grass. That was the first occasion on 
which I experienced those strange and mingled 
sensations which have so often affected me since. 
I feared to go up and look at the pale, inanimate 
object lying there. I trembled, I shook in every 
limb. There was.a sort of dead, dull horror upon 
me, impossible to describe; and yet I felt an 
impulse irresistible to creep closer and closer, till 
I stood almost touching the ghastly form of him 
I had loved so well. My eyes fixed upon his 
face, my whole thoughts, my very spirit, seemed 
chained down to the sight before me. I seemed 
to see nothing, to hear nothing, to know nothing 
but that. That the old waterman spoke, I per- 
ceived indistinctly : that he ran away in haste, 
leaving myself and the other two standing by ; 
but I had no clear perception of what it all meant, 
even after a surgeon, and some other men, had 
been brought down, and means to restore anima- 
tion had been employed in vain. I did not fully 
wake to a consciousness of what was passing 
around me, till I found myself dressed and in the 
school-room, in the presence of the master, who 
with a sad and sorrowful, but somewhat stern 
countenance, had been questioning me and the 
rest as to the occurrences of the morning. I 
believe I had not answered at all; and the piti- 
able state of stupefaction in which I was, had 
apparently created an impression that the shock 
had been too much for my faculties. I was or- 
dered to be removed to a room on the ground- 
floor, near the school-room, and the surgeon was 
soon after sent to see me. He spoke to me kind- 
ly, though gravely, and tried to soothe me; but 
by this time I had sufficiently recovered myself 
to answer him collectedly, and he reported to the 
master that I was better. Some of my elder com- 
rades were permitted to come and visit me in the 
course of the afternoon, and though it appeared 
that they had been forbidden to talk to me of the 
fatal event which had so lately occurred, I learned 
from them that the body of poor Denzil Greaves 
had been carried to a room just above that which 
had been assigned to me, and that his mother had 
been sent forin haste. By direction of the sur- 
geon, I was but frugally fed during the day, and 
at nightfall was ordered to go to bed. The mas- 
ter, who was really a kind, good man, came and 
visited me about nine o'clock: sat by my bed- 
side: felt my pulse: put his hand upon my brow ; 
and spoke to me in an encouraging, though not 
‘a cheerful tone. When he went away, I heard 
him lock the door; and I was left in darkness, 
with my mind full of terrible images. I seemed to 
see still the powerless form and meaningless face 


| of poor Denzil Greaves, as he lay upon the green 
grass. Meaningless, did I say! Oh, no; that 
| face was full of fearful meaning to me. It had 
told my heart the first tale of death it had ever 
received : it had awakened within me the first 
thoughts of the grave. 

I lay and pondered: sleep I could not—the 
knowledge of death so near me banished sleep 
It was then that a strange longing—a sort of 
earnest thirst to see again the sight which had 
struck such terror in me, gradually crept over 
my heart. Every moment, as I thought, it be- 
came stronger and stronger. It was an impulse 
not to be resisted ; but yet, how could it be grati- 
fied? The door was locked; and even had it 
been open, I should most like meet some one who 
would stop me. I heard sounds about the house 
—many sounds. They traversed the passages 
Sounds from the staircase were heard—even from 
the room above me. They were preparing him 
for the grave, I thought; and my mind dwelt 
upon all the ghastly images of shrouds, and cof- 
fins, and screws, which I had heard of. They 
would put him in the grave before I saw him, 
and he would moulder away into a mass of cor- 
ruption, with the earthworm and the mole pierc- 
ing through him in their dark diggings. 

I got out of bed, hardly knowing what | in- 
tended to do. I approached the window, and 
opened it quietly. I believe my principal object 
was to obtain air; for I felt as if I should be 
suffocated. But when I looked out, I saw that 
the height from the ground was quite inconsider- 
able. I knew that the window of the chamber 
above was low, and it suddenly flashed through 
my mind that I might contrive to make my way - 
from the outside to the chamber of death. | was 
about to attempt it at once. But then I heard 
steps again: the moon shone very brightly, and 
I feared that I should be discovered. For nearly 
an hour I stood at the window, shivering, more 
from agitation than from cold ; and I can not 
even recall all the gloomy thoughts and imagin- 
ations which wandered through my brain during 
that time. Gradually, however, every thing be- 
came still and quiet. The impulse was as strong 
as ever—nay stronger. It overpowered every 
other sensation, and I speedily began my work. 
I put out, first, a chair, the back of which reached 
to the sill when I had set it down. Then J got 
out the little table, and put the one upon the 
other. I contrived to fix them tolerably firm, and 
going a little back from the house, I looked up 
at the window above. I saw that I could reach 
it, and that it was open ; but at the same time | 
saw that there was a light burning within. This 
alarmed me. I thought there might be some one 
watching by the dead. But still, I stood out 
there in the cool air, clad only in my night- 
clothes, gazing up at that window. Ail other 
lights were extinguished in the house. It was 
one great dark mass, with that eye of brightness 
in the middle of it. I soon persuaded myself 
that there could be no one there. Had there 
been, I thought, they must have heard me put 





out the table and the chair. There was a wall, 
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however, at a little distance, on the other side of 
the garden, and to make all sure I clambered 
upon the top, and gazed into the room. I could 
see a considerable portion of the interior. There 
was a lamp standing on a table ; a colored print 
of a shepherd and shepherdess, framed, and 
hanging against the chimney ; a little bed, with 
the white dimity curtains closely drawn ; but no 
living soul was in the room that I could see. The 
only thing life-like there was the flame of the 
lamp. 

Creeping back toward the room from which I 
had escaped, I readjusted the table and the chair 
more conveniently, and climbed up. My eyes 
rose above the sill of the open window, and I 
could now see distinctly the whole room, except 
that part of the opposite side which was hidden 
by the curtained bed. There was no one to be 
seen, and all was silent. An indescribable feel- 
ing of terror seized me, however, and I trembled 
as in an ague fit. I felt a dread of the dark, 
solemn sight—of being in the presence of the 
dead, alone. But yet, I could not'resist the de- 
sire which had carried me so far; and with chat- 
tering teeth and shuddering limbs, I put my arms 
over the window sill and swung myself into the 
room. All was still, and I felt the awe of the 
silence deeply. It was a long time before I could 
approach the bed—longer still before I could draw 
back the curtain. Twice I stretched forth my 
hand, and drew it suddenly back again. But, at 
length, standing somewhat sideways, and looking 
toward the spot where I knew the pillow must 
be, I pushed the curtain a little aside, and peeped 
through the narrow aperture. 

He was there; lying before me like a waxen 
image: the body simply covered with a sheet, 
the upper part of which seemed to have been 
hastily drawn back from the face. The hair was 
dry now, and curling, as in life, round the fair 
brow. The eyes were closed, and not a particle 
of color brightened the almost transparent mar- 
ble of the cheek. Oh, death is very awful, when 
it is first seen. People compare it to sleep— 
vain, vain! It has nothing like sleep in it. It 
is death, and only death. 

Suddenly, I pulled the curtain completely 
back, and the full light of the lamp streamed in. 
But who can tell my sensations when I beheld 
another figure there! It was that of a woman, 
kneeling on the opposite side of the bed, with 
the hand of the dead boy in hers, and her face 
buried in the sheet that covered him. The sight 
seemed to benumb me. I stirred not. I held my 
breath, and stood gazing at her in silence and 
awe. She was dressed somewhat gayly, accord- 
ing to the custom of the day. Her head was bare, 
and her hair, very slightly struck with gray, was 
of the same color as poor Denzil’s. It fell in 
rich ringlets on the bed. The hand that held his 
was delicate, and small, and beautifully fair—too 
fair—white as his own—and his own was dead. 
All three were still enough. But as I gazed on 
her, I thought it strange that she moved not— 
that she seemed unconscious of the presence of 


any living being. I looked at her earnestly. 





There was not the slightest motion to be per- 
ceived. The breast heaved not with the breath 
of life : no quivering of the hand told of living 
agonies within. It was only the wind from the 
window which stirred one of the ringlets of her 
hair. With shuddering awe, I stretched my hand 
across the bed, and laid it upon hers. It was as 
cold, and well-nigh as stiff as that of her son. 
The mother kad come to behold her dead boy 
once more : the last of a long list of agonies was 
upon her: she had witnessed the extinction of 
her last hope: she had knelt by the dead body 
of her only solace; the lamp had been broken— 
and the light gone out ! 

I saw that she was dead; and no words can 
give any idea of the sensations of the living boy, 
as he stood by his dead companion, and that 
companion’s mother. There was a pause of fear 
and anguish—and I rushed wildly from the room 
to call for help. Eve I reached the bottom of 
the stairs, my brain seemed to whirl, and I fell ; 
and when I woke to consciousness, I found my- 
self on a sick bed in my father’s house. 

Thus the first epoch of my life was marked by 
a tragical scene, never to be forgotten, and doubt- 
less it had a strong effect upon my mind. A sort 
of gloomy sadness took possession of me, which 
lasted several months, and it was judged that a 
change of air and scene would be better for me. 
My grandfather had a beautiful country-house 
some three miles from the city of London—one 
of those charming suburban residences, sur- 
rounded by lawns, and shrubberies, and green- 
houses, which afford such a delightful retreat 
from the heat and bustle of the city. He had 
another country-house in Staffordshire ; but he 
was near London at the time, and to his dwelling 
I was sent, for the purpose of relieving my mind 
from the heavy memories that pressed it down 
As it happened, my residence there was des- 
tined to furnish an incident which gave a fresh 
direction to my thoughts, and mingled a new 
element—may I say, in my nature—productive 
sometimes of pain, sometimes of pleasure, 
throughout the whole of the rest of life. 





A TRUE GHOST STORY. 

Amone the domestic servants of my grand- 
father was a lad of about eighteen years of age, 
who had been brought by the family out of Staf- 
fordshire. One of the tasks of Henry was, as 
night came on, to close the shutters of the large 
French windows, which descended almost to the 
grass of the lawn. He was a gay, light, cheer- 
ful lad, and had, I have heard (though I never 
saw her), a remarkably beautiful sister in Staf- 
fordshire, of whom he was doatingly fond. One 
evening, while my grandfather was sitting in the 
library, I stood at the garden door of the house, 
watching the last tints of day depart from the 
sky, and a planet appear, and shine like an an- 
gelic lamp, before the coming of the queen-like 
moon. Every thing was calm and peaceful—I 
might say even cheerful; for the rich, round note 
of the blackbird was pouring from beneath the 
hollies and the laurels, and a thrush upon a tall 
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tree, was seen fixing his dark bright eyes upon 
the fading west, and warbling sweetly. 

Henry, the footboy, was seen shutting the 
doors of the drawing-room on the right, and 
whistling, as if in rivalry of the birds. He 
passed before me when that was done, to close 
the windows of the dining-room on the left, and 
seemed perfectly cheerful and happy. By this 
time twilight was advancing rapidly, and I was 
thinking of returning into the house—for having 
been ill, I was very sensible of the evening air 
—when suddenly the lad rushed up toward the 
door, and was passing in, with a face as pale as 
death, and his eyes full of terror. I caught him 
by the arm, however, and asked what was the 
matter, when he replied, hurriedly, and strug- 
giing to get away, ‘‘1 have seen my sister—I 
have seen my sister!’’ His alarm and agitation 
were evidently dreadful: the door of the library 
was near; and still holding him by the arm, | 
dragged him into the presence of my grand- 
father, saying, ‘“‘Henry says he has seen his 
sister, sir.” 

My grandfather was a very grave, and some- 
what sharp-tempered man, though kindly at 
heart. But he was not a little skeptical, even 
upon points far removed from the domain of su- 
perstition ; and looking up, he said, ** What does 
the fool meant His sister can not have come 
to London.” 

“Tf it was not she, it was her spirit,” replied 
the lad. “I saw her, sir, as plainly as | see 
you. Her night-dress seemed almost to brush 
against me.” 

“So she was in her night-dress, was she!” 
said my grandfather, his lip curling with a slight 
sneer. ‘ Boy, you have been exciting your im- 
agination with ghost stories.” 

** No, I have not, sir,” answered the poor lad; 
“and was thinking of nothing less, when she 
came suddenly by me, with her pretty face all 
covered with blotches.” 

My grandfather mused. 
he said, at length. 

‘* Not a word, sir,” answered the boy. ‘‘ How 
could she speak! I am sure she is dead.” 

“‘ If she were dead, she could speak as well as 
move,”’ replied my grandfather. ‘‘ But don't be 
afool, Henry. Your sister is a fine healthy girl : 
no fear of her being dead. Most likely when 
last she wrote, she told you she was a little 
unwell, or else you have not heard from her for 
a longer time than usual; and, being an affec- 
tionate sort of ass, you have grown foolishly 
anxious about her.” 

“T had a letter from her a fortnight ago, sir,” 
said the lad humbly; “and then she was quite 
well, and in fine spirits; for she was going to be 
married very soon to Wilkinson, the blacksmith. 
But, poor thing, she will never marry him ; for, 
begging your honor's pardon, I am sure she is 
dead.” 

“Pooh, pooh,” said my grandfather. ‘‘ Take 
him into the dining-room, Willy, and give him 
a bumper of old Port. Something has put him 
out of spirits.” 


“ Did she speak ?”’ 
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I did as I was directed; but nothing could 
raise the spirits of poor Henry. My grandfather 
made light of the whole business, and read me 
a long lecture upon superstition that very even- 
ing. But he wrote—for the purpose of relieving 
the lad’s mind, I believe—to his steward in Staf. 
fordshire, demanding news of Henry’s sister 
Ere that letter could receive an answer, intelli. 
gence arrived of the poor girl’s death, on the 
very evening when Henry fancied he had seen 
her, and about half an hour before. I ventured 
to remark the singular coincidence to my grand- 
father. and thought he winced a little; but he 
only said, with that dry manner which skeptical 
people always assume, when they meet with any 
thing that puzzles them, “ If there be any thing 
more than mere accident in the coincidence, 
Willy, we may draw important conclusions from 
the premises, in regard to the speed of a spec- 
tre’s locomotion. You see, we have just as 
much reason to infer that it takes half an hour 
for a ghost to travel to London out of Stafford- 
shire, as that she traveled at all, to warn her 
brother of her death. It is a very short time 
for the journey, certainly ; but ghosts do not use 
slow post-chaises.” 

I was afraid to reply; and the subject drop- 
ped. But it was one upon which | pondered 
long, and drew my own conclusions: nor have 
they ever been shaken. Many things are called 
superstition which are not really so. To usea 
paradox, to explain a paradox, let me observe : we 
reason analogically between things which have 
no analogies, and, of course, our reasonings are 
false. The human inte!lect is limited to the dis- 
cussion of objects within the scope of our senses. 
What is beyond those, is matter of revelation ; 
and yet we argue of the immaterial from the 
material, shutting out the light afforded us with 
a child’s house of cards. One positive fact re- 
vealed, regarding the soul's destiny, a future 
state, a world beyond the sight, is worth to me 
all the arguments in the world. 

I did not reason much upon the event that 
had occurred, it is true. Iwas too young. But 
I became convinced, not only that such beings 
do exist, as disembodied spirits, but that they 
walk the earth, and fill the air beside us ; and 
that, occasionally, by some means—probably by 
no exercise of the usual corporeal faculties—by 
no impression on the retina, by no vibration of 
the tympanum—their presence is made known 
to us; and that by other senses, than those of 
the clay, we hear or see them as distinctly as 
with the eye or ear. I say, I became convinced 
of this. But yet it had no detrimental effect 
upon my mind. It filled me with no apprehen- 
sions; it produced noterrors. On the contrary, 
it seemed to familiarize my thoughts with things 
strange and dreadful to others. In the darkest 
night, in the most lonely place, I never feared 
to see a spirit, or to use our good old Anglo- 
Saxon word, a ghost. On the contrary, I rather 
longed for it, and would have given much to 
have held some communion with several of those 
who had left me upon the earth; my mother 
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and my friend especially. I remember, too, that | his part well, and easily, on every topic that 
in the course of that same year, my mind, led | was discussed. I could see my grandfather's 
by the events which had occurred, dwelt upon, | eyes turned frequently to his face, as if remark- 
brooded over, considerations which present | ing something peculiar there ; but after dinner 
themselves seldom to the mind of one so young. | the motive came out. “ Why, John, he said, 
[ speculated, curiously, as to how long sensa- | “ you seem in very good health, and yet, when 
tion, consciousness, lingered in the corporeal | first you came into the room, I thought you must 
frame after actual life had departed. I asked | bell. I recollect you quite a ruddy young man; 
myself, Can the dead feel’—Can they hear !— | and now—” 
Do they know *—Are they conscious of what 1s| “ You would say I am as yellow as a guinea,” 
passing around them? And this gave rise to a | replied Mr. H—, with a smile. 
curious experiment which I afterward practiced, “No, no—not exactly that,’ answered my 
and which shall be told in its proper place. | grandfather ; ‘‘ but your face has lost all coior, 
In the mean time, I obtained a good deal of | and got a sort of leaden look.” 
light upon this curious subject of contemplation, “That is owing to the fever I had, some four 
from accidental circumstances. My grandfather, | years ago,” replied the reverend gentleman, 


as I have said, was of a somewhat skeptical turn 
of mind—nay more, his reason was of a very 
speculative character. 


ing facts which might form the basis of argu- 
ments. No reverence ever stopped him. No 
awe of any being, or any theme ever stood in 
his way. He used to say, “ Every thing may 
be true: every thing may be false. Let us al- 
ways inquire which it is, and keep our minds 
open to conviction.” As a somewhat thought- 
ful boy, while residing at his house, I always 
dined with himself; and during the four or five 
months which I spent at F- in a somewhat 
delicate state of health, T heard two little narra- 
tives from men of the most different characters, 


both tending to elucidate the very subject with 


which my mind was so busily oceupied. On 
one occasion my grandfather, in the morning, 
informed me that a very dear friend, and indeed, 
a relation of my mother’s, was to spend a few 
days at the house. I had often heard his name 
before, and knew him to be one of the best, the 
most amiable, the most self-devoted of men. He 
was 4 Presbyterian clergyman, residing usually 
in Edinburgh, where he employed his ample 
private means in works of charity and benefi- 
cence. I had heard my mother speak of him 


before her death, and I looked eagerly forward | 


to the hour of his coming. 

At length the Reverend John H— was an- 
nounced, and a man of about forty-five years 
of age, dressed with peculiar neatness, but en- 
tirely in black, was ushered in. At first, I was 
very much disappointed with his appearance ; 
for he had no form or comeliness to recom- 
mend him. He was a slightly made man, with 


jet-black hair, without one good feature in his | 
face. except the eyes, and had a somewhat sat- | 


urnine complexion. His air had something pe- 
euliarly calm and tranquil in it, without any 
stiffness, without any affectation of dignity; but 


a still, grave ease, which implied more than I 


perceived at the time. When he smiled, how- 
ever—and he did so the moment I was presented 
to him—his face was lighted up with the sweet- 
est expression of benevolence I ever beheld. 
There were two or three other gentlemen at 
dinner that day, and the conversation turned 
upon a multitude of subjects: Mr. H— holding 


He was fond of every 
sort of discussion, and peculiarly so, of collect- | 


| ‘*and of which I died, if ever man really died 


| and came to life again, on this side of the grave.” 

He smiled as he spoke; and every one present, 
expressing an anxiety for some explanation of 
what he meant, he gave an account of the 
strange event that had occurred to him, which I 
shall endeavor to render almost in his own words, 
only remarking, that he is still living, and can 
probably give farther details, if my executors 
think it worth while to ask for them. 
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“ Tn the winter of 18—,” said Mr. H.—, “‘ there 
was a great deal of typhus fever in Edinburgh 
| It was a gloomy, sad winter, changing frequently 
from hard frost to warm, rainy oppressive 
weather, and never did my native city better de- 
serve the name of Auld Reekve than during nearly 
four months of that year. The high winds, to 
which we are generally subjected in winter, seem- 
ed to have ceased altogether: the smoke, instead 
of rising, beat down upon the city ; and notwith- 
| standing its elevated situation, and fine mount- 
ain air, the streets and houses were so murky 
dark, that there was very little difference be- 
tween the short, dim day, and the long and early 
night. A sort of oppression fell upon all men’s 
spirits, which was increased by the floating ru- 
mors of the awful ravages of disease in the 
| town, brought home to us, every now and then, 
by the death of an acquaintance, a friend or a 
relation. Gradually, the fever increased in vir- 
ulence, and extended far and wide, till it became 
almost a pestilence. It confined itself to no class, 
orage. Judges, lawyers, physicians, were smit- 
|ten, as well as the humbler classes: old and 
| young alike fell before it. Many good men in 
| the ministry were taken away. It assumed the 
the worst form of all, however, in the prisons of 
| the city, and the account of its ravages within 
their walls was tremendous. As the minister of 
the Kirk, I was not absolutely called upon 
to attend the prisoners; but I heard that two of 
my brethren had died, in consequence of their 
zealous care of the poor souls within those 
heavy walls. It was with difficulty that a suffi- 
cient number of the clergy could be found to at- 
tend to their spiritual wants, and [ voiunteered 
to visit the prisons, daily, myself. For nearly a 
fortnight, I continued in the performance of the 
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functions I had undertaken, without suffering in 
the least—except mentally, from witnessing the 
sufferings of others. But one Saturday night, | 
as I returned home through the very gloomy | 
streets, I felt a lassitude upon me, an utter pros- | 
tration of strength, which forced me to stop | 
twice, in order to rest, before I reached my own 
door. I attributed it to excessive fatigue ; for | 
[ was without the slightest apprehension, and 

never at all looked forward to the coming ca- 

lamity. When I reached home, I could not eat: 

my appetite was gone. But that I attributed 

also to fatigue, and I went quietly to bed. Dur- 

ing the night, however, intense pain in the back, 

and in the forehead succeeded ; a burning heat 

spread all over me: my tongue became parched, 

and dry: my mind wandered slightly; and in- 

stead of rising to preach, as I intended, I was 

obliged to lie still, and send for a physician with 

the first ray of the morning light. His visit is 

the last thing I recollect for several days. I re- 

member his ordering all the windows to be open- 

ed, notwithstanding the coldness of the day, and 
causing saucers, filled with some disinfecting 
fluid, to be placed in different parts of the room, 

in order to guard my wife and children against 
the infection. I then, for the first time, dis- 

covered that I had caught the fever. I remem- 

ber little more—for violent delirium set in soon 

—till suddenly, after a lapse of several days, I 

regained my consciousness, and with it a convic- 

tion that I was.dying. My wife was kneeling, 

weeping, by my bedside : two physicians and a 
nurse were present ; and it was strange after the 
dull state of perfect insensibility in which I had 

lain during the last twenty four hours, how com- 

pletely all my senses had returned, how keen 

were all my perceptions, how perfect my powers 

of thought and reason. In my very healthiest 

days, I never remember to have had so complete 

command of all my mental faculties, as at that 

moment. But I was reduced to infant weak- 

ness ; and there was a sensation of sinking faint- 

ness, not confined to any one part, or organ, 

but spreading over my whole frame, which plain- 

ly announced to me that the great event was 

coming. They gave me some brandy in tea-spoon- 

fuls; but it had no other effect than to enable 

me to utter a few words of affection and conso- 

lation to my wife ; and then the power of speech 

departed altogether. The sensation that suc- 

ceeded, I can not describe. Few have felt it. 

But I have conversed with one or two who have 

experienced the same, and I never found one 

who either by a figure, or by direct language, 

could convey any notion of it. The utmost I 

can say, is, that it was a feeling of extinction. 

Fainting is very different. This was dying ; 

and a single moment of perfect unconsciousness 

succeeded. 

‘Every one believed me dead. My eyes were 
closed, and weights put upon them. The lower 
jaw, which remained dropped, was bound up 
with a black ribbon. My wife was hurried from 
the room, sobbing sadly ; and there I lay, mo- 
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tionless, voiceless, sightless; growing colder, 


and more cold, my limbs benumbed, my heart 
without pulsation, dead, all but in spirit, and 
with but one corporeal faculty in its original 
acuteness. Not only did my hearing remain 
perfect and entire, but it seemed to be quicken- 
ed, and rendered ten times more sensitive than 
ever. I could hear sounds in the house, at a 
distance from my chamber, which had never 
reached me there before. The convulsive sob- 
bing of my wife in a distant room: the murmur- 
ed conversation of the physicians in a chamber 
below: the little feet of my children treading 
with timid steps as they passed the chamber of 
death ; and the voice of the nurse saying, ‘‘ Hush, 
my dear, hush,” as the eldest wept aloud in as- 
cending the stairs. 

‘* There was an old woman left with a light, to 
watch with the dead body, and I can not tell you 
how painful to me was her moving about the 
room, her muttering to herself, and her heavy 
snoring when she fell asleep. But more terri- 
ble anguish was in store. On the following 
morning, the undertaker came to measure me for 
my coffin. Although, as I have said, I was all 
benumbed, yet I had a faint remnant of feeling, 
whick made me know when any thing touched 
me, and a consciousness as perfect as in the 
highest days of health. You can fancy, better 
than I can tell, what I endured, as I felt the 
man’s measure run over my body to take the pre- 
cise size for the awful receptacle that was to carry 
me to the grave. Then came the discussion of 
half an hour between him and the old crone in 
the chamber, in regard to black gloves and hat- 
bands. I am really ashamed of myself when | 
remember the sensations I experienced. I never 
felt so unchristian in my life, as I did then, when 
lying, to all appearance, dead ; and the worst of 
it all was, I could not master those sensations. 
Will seemed to be at an end, even when con- 
sciousness remained entire. After that, what I 
most distinctly remember, was a long, dull blank 
I fancy the room was left vacant, for I had no 
perceptions. The spirit was left to itself. Its 
only remaining organ of communication with the 
material world had nothing to act upon, and 
thought was all in all. But thought was in- 
tensely terrible. True, thought was concen- 
trated altogether upon one subject. Every man 
has much to repent of. Every man who be- 
lieves, has much to hope and to fear in the pres- 
ence of another world. But repentance, hope, 
fear—I tell you the plain truth—another world 
itself, never came into my mind. They seemed 
to have died away from memory, with that ex- 
tinction of will of which I have spoken. All I 
thought of then, was, that I was lying there 
living, and was about to be buried with the dead. 
It was like one of those terrible dreams in which 
we seem grasped by some monster, or some 
assassin, and struggle to shriek or to resist, but 
have neither power to utter a sound nor to move 
a limb. 

‘| will not dwell much upon the farther partic- 
ulars. The coffin was brought into the room ; | 
was dressed in my grave-clothes: I was moved 
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into that narrow bed, stiff, and rigid as a stone, 
with agony of mind, which I thought must have 
awakened some power in the cold, dull mass 
which bound up my spirit. One whole night I 
lay there in the coffin—hearing the tick of the 
clock upon the stairs—filled with strange and 
wild impressions—doubting whether I were really 
dead, or whether I were living—longing to see 
and know if my flesh were actually corrupting 
—fancying that I felt the worm. The morning 
broke : a dim, gray light found its way through 
my closed eyelids; and about an hour after, I 
heard the step of the undertaker and another 
man in the room. One of them dropped some- 
thing heavily on the floor, and a minute after, 
they came close to the coffin, and the undertaker 
asked his assistant for the screw-driver. It was 
the last instant of hope; and all was agony. 
Suddenly, I heard my wife’s step quite at the 
foot of the stairs. ‘Oh God! she will never let 
them!’ I thought. ‘She who loved me so well, 
who was so dearly loved!’ 

“She came very slowly up the stairs, and the 
step paused at the door. I fancied I could al- 
most see her, pale and trembling there. The 
undertaker asked, in a loud voice, for the coffin- 
lid. But the door opened, and Isabella’s voice 
exclaimed, half-choked with tears, ‘‘ Oh, not yet 
—not yet! Let me look at him once again !” 

Love and sorrow spoke in every tone. My 
spirit thanked her; and never had I felt such 
ardent love for her as then. But the idea of 
living burial was still pre-eminent. If she took 
that last look and left me, all was over. My 
anguish was beyond all description. It seemed 
to rouse my spirit to some great, tremendous 
effort. I tried te groan, to speak, to cry, to 
move, even to breathe. Suddenly, in that great 
agony, a single drop of perspiration broke out 
upon my forehead. It felt Jike molten iron pour- 
ing through the skin. But the deadly spell was 
broken. My arms struggled within their cover- 
ing: I partly raised my head, and opened my 
eyes wide. 

“A loud, long shriek rang through the room, 
and my wife cast herself upon the coffin, be- 
tween me and the hateful covering the man held 
up in his hands. 

“ T need not tell you all that followed ; for here 
I am, alive and in perfect health. But I have 


never recovered my original color, and have ever | 
. + | 
remained as sallow as you see me now. The 


event, however, has been a warning to me. If 
many cases previously, I had calmly seen people 
hurried very early to the grave ; but ever since, 
wherever I had influence, I have prevented the 
dead from being buried before some signs of cor- 
ruption presented themselves ; for I am perfect- 
ly convinced that those signs are the only real 
tests of death.” 

Such was the tale told at my grandfather's 
table, in my hearing, by the Reverend Mr, H—, 
one of the most amiable, pious, exemplary men 
I ever knew. 

Though not, I am afraid, over-burdened with 
religion himself, my grandfather never sneered 


at religion in others, and he merely observed, 
“The strangest part of your history, my excel- 
lent friend, seems to me, the extinction, as it 
were, of all thought of a future state, in the 
terrible condition to which you were reduced. I 
might almost call it the extinction of religion in 
your mind, which, in one of your principles and 
views, seems almost unaccountable; for the 
mere act of memory, I should imagine, must 
have recalled the ideas in which you had been 


brought up.” 
“‘ It was a very strange state,” said Mr. H—, 
thoughtfully. ‘ One in which every thing seem- 


ed extinguished, but perception. You are wrong, 
however, in supposing that religion was at an 
end; for the idea of God, and his mercy through 
Christ were present to me all the time, not distinct 
as thoughts, and without giving me any power 
to will, or to do; but as perceptions, as beliefs 
—just as in the midst of a dream, we very often 
know that we are dreaming. I can not explain 
myself more clearly ; but whenever I again meet 
with another person who has been in a similar 
state, I will compare my sensations in these par- 
ticulars—for I can not call them thoughts—with 
his, and endeavor to arrive at something more 
definite.” 

This reply brought forth a great number of 
stories from persons round the table, of swoons, 
and trances ; but as they were all given second 
or third hand, I will turn at once to the second 
little history I have mentioned, in which, as in 
that of Mr. H—, the narrator was himself the 
sufferer. 


BETTER THAN DIAMONDS. 

WAS standing in the broad, crowded street 

of a large city. It was a cold winter's day. 
There had been rain; and although the sun was 
then shining brightly, yet the long icicles hung 
from the eaves of the houses, and the wheels 
rumbled loudly as they passed over the frozen 
ground. There was a clear bright look, and a 
cold bracing feeling in the air, and a keen north- 
west wind, which quickened every step. Just 
then a little child came running along—a poor, 
ill-clad child: her clothes were scant and thread- 
bare ; she had no cloak, and no shawl; and her 
little bare feet looked red and suffering. She 
could not have been more than eight years old. 
She carried a bundle in her hand. Poor little 
shivering child! I, even I, who could do nothing 
else, pitied her. As she passed me, her foot 
slipped upon the ice, and she fell, with a cry of 
pain: but she held the bundle tightly in her hand, 
and jumping up, although she limped sadly, en- 
deavored to run on as before. 

“Stop, little girl, stop,” said a soft sweet 
voice ; and a beautiful woman, wrapped in a 
large shawl, and with furs all around her, came 
out of a jeweler’s store close by. “ Poor little 
child,” she said, “are you hurt! Sit down on 
this step and tell me.” How I loved her, and 
how beautiful she looked! ‘Oh, I can not,” said 
the child, “I can not wait—I am in such a hur- 
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must finish this work to-night, or she will never 
get any more shoes to bind.” *’To-night?” said 
the beautiful woman—* to-night?” ‘ Yes,” said 
the child—for the stranger's kind manner had 
made her bold—‘yes; for the great ball to- 
night; and these satin slippers must be span- 
gled, and—” The beautiful woman took the 
bundle from the child’s hand, and unrolled it. 
You do not know why her face flushed, and then 
turned pale; but J, yes, I looked into the bun- 
die, and on the inside of the slipper I saw a 
name—a lady's name—written ; but-—I shal] not 
tell it. ‘* And where does your mother live, little 
girl?” So the child told her where, and then she 
told her that her father was dead, and that her little 
baby brother was sick, and that her mother bound 
shoes, that they might have bread; but that 
sometimes they were very hungry, and some- 
times they were very cold; and that her mother 
sometimes cried, because she had no money to 
buy milk for her little sick brother. And then I 
saw that the lady's eyes were full of tears; and 
she rolled up the bundle quickly, and gave it 
back to the little girl—but she gave her nothing 
else ; no, not even one sixpence ; and, turning 
away, went back into the store from which she 
had just come out. Asshe went away, I saw the 
glitter of a diamond pin. Presently she came 
back, and, stepping into a handsome carriage, 
rolled off. ‘The little girl looked after her for a 
moment, and then, with her little bare feet colder 
than they were before, ran quickly away. J went 
with the little girl, and I saw her go to a narrow, 
damp street, and into a small, dark room ; and I 
saw her mother—her sad, faded mother; but 
with a face so sweet, so patient, hushing and 
soothing a sick baby. And the babe slept ; and 
the mother laid it on her own lap, and the bun- 
die was unrolled; and a dim candle helped her 
with her work, for though it was not night, yet 
her room was very dark. Then, after a while, she 
kissed her little girl, and bade her warm her poor 
little frozen feet over the scanty fire in the grate, 
and gave her a (utile piece of bread, for she had 
no more; and then she heard her say her even- 
ing prayer, and, folding her tenderly to her bosom, 
blessed her, and told her that the angels would 
take care of her. And the little child slept, and 
dreamed—oh, such pleasant dreams !—of warm 
stockings, and new shoes ; but the mother sewed 
on, alone. And as the bright spangles glittered 
on the satin slipper, came there no repining into 
her heart! When she thought of her little child's 
bare, cold feet, and of the scant morsel of dry 
bread, which had not satisfied her hunger, came 
there no visions of a bright room, and gorgeous 
clothing, and a table loaded with all that was 
good and nice, one little portion of which spared 
to her would send warmth and comfort to her 
humble dwelling? If such thoughts came, and 
others—of a pleasant cottage, and of one who had 
dearly loved her, and whose strong arm had kept 
want and trouble from her and her babes, but 
who could never come back—if these thoughts 
did come, repiningly, there came also another ; 
and the widow's hands were clasped, and her 


head bowed low in deep contrition, as I heard her 
say, ‘Father, forgive me; for thou doest al] 
things well, and I will yet trust thee.” Just then 
the door opened softly, and some one entered 
Was it an angel? Her dress was of spotless 
white, and she moved with a noiseless step. She 
went to the bed where the sleeping child lay, and 
covered it with soft, warm blankets. Then pre- 
sently a fire sparkled and blazed there, such as 
the little old grate had never known before. Then 
a huge loaf was upon the table, and fresh milk 
for the sick babe. Then she passed gently be- 
fore the mother, and drawing the unfinished slip- 
per from her hand, placed there a purse of gold, 
and said, in a voice like music, “ Bless thy God, 
who is the God of the fatherless and the widow” 
| —and she was gone: only, as she went out, | 
| heard her say—** Better than diamonds! better 

than diamonds!” What could she mean? | 
| looked at the mother. With clasped hands and 
| 





streaming eyes, she blessed her God, who had 
sent an angel to comfort her. So I went away 
| too; and I went to a bright room, where there 
| was music, and dancing, and lights, and sweet 
| flowers; and I saw young, happy faces, and 
| beautiful women, richly dressed, and sparkling 
| with jewels; but none that I knew; until one 
| passed me, whose dress was of simple white, 
with only a rose-bud on her bosom, and whose 
voice was like the sweet sound of a silver lute 
No spangled slipper glittered upon her foot ; but 
she moved as one that treadeth upon the air, and 
the divine beauty of holiness had so glorified her 
face, that I felt, as I gazed upon her, that she was 
indeed as an angel of God. 
GIFTS OF MEMORY. 
TOTHING in man’s wonderful nature can be 
more wonderful or mysterious than his gift 
of memory. Cicero, after long thinking about it, 
was driven to the conclusion that it was one of 
the most striking proofs of the immateriality of 
the soul, and of the existence of a God 

By means of this wonderful gift, the impres- 
sions of the moment are continued throughout 
the entire after life of aman. ‘Take the child, for 
example, and you find that the principles, max- 
ims, and motives to conduct, which are implanted 
in him in his earliest years, are precisely those 
which are the most dominant in his manhood and 
old age. Impressions made in childhood are never 
forgotten ; and those which are made when the 
frame is in its tenderest state, and the mind as 
yet altogether unformed, are invariably those 
which last the longest and are rooted the deep- 
est. 

Physiologists tell us that the body is undergo- 
ing a constant process of renovation of its par- 
ticles—that in the course of every seven or ten 
years the whole substance of the human frame 
has been removed, to give place to altogether new 
material. And thus the man of to-day is an en- 
tirely different person, so far as his bones, mus- 
cles, nerves, brain, and blood-vessels are con- 
cerned, from what he was seven or ten years ago. 
Yet the man is the same! Why? Because of 
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his power of memory, which enables him to re- | 
tain a record of all past impressions, sensations, | 
ideas, feelings, thoughts, and experiences. ‘The | 
material of the body has changed, but the mem- | 
ory is the same. Does not this circumstance 
warrant the conclusion of Cicero! 

But we are not disposed to argue about this 
matter at present. We would only cite a few of 
the more note-worthy instances of the powers of 
memory of distinguished individuals, well known 
to fame. We must remark, however, at the out- 
set, that memory is of various kinds. There is 
a speciality in the things remembered by peculiar 
minds which is very remarkable, and strongly 
tends to bear out the views of the phrenologists 
as to the special faculties of the mind. For in- 
stance, one man will vividly remember forms and 
colors, but have no memory for words. Another 
remembers words but not ideas, and is altogether 
oblivious of forms of scenery or persons. A 
third remembers ideas, but not the words in 
which they are clothed. A fourth has a strong 
memory for combinations of sounds, but not of 
words, ideas, or colors. A fifth remembers places 
—and 80 on. 

Michael Angelo had an extraordinary memory 
of the forms of objects—so much so, that when 
he had once seen a thing, he could at any time 
recall it to memory so as to draw it correctly. In 
the multitude of figures which you find produced 
in his works, no two are alike. When a youth, 
he was already distinguished for this extraordi- 
nary memory of forms and figures ; and, on one 
occasion, when some artists, at a friendly supper, 
had laid a wager as to which of them could pro- 
duce most faithfc!iv from memory a copy of some 
grotesque caricature which they had seen upon 
the walls, Michael Angelo at once reproduced it, 
s accurately as if it had been placed before his 
eyes—a feat of all the greater difficulty to him, 
as he was accustomed only to draw figures of 
perfect form and grandeur. 

The late Mr. Turner, the great painter, had 
an equally remarkable memory for the details of 
places. In sketching, he would only take a rough 
outline on the spot, and, months after, paint a 
picture from the sketch, filling up the miniature 
of details with the most marvelous fidelity. 
Cyrus Redding says of him, that “his observa- 

tion of nature was so accurate, and he was so 
capable of reading its details and bearing them 
in memory, that it seemed a mental gift belong- 
ing to himself alone.” 

Mozart had an equally prodigious memory of 
musical sounds. At the early age of fourteen he 
went to Rome to assist at the solemnities of the 
Holy Week. Scarcely had he arrived there, ere 
he ran to the Sistine Chapel to hear the famous 
Miserere of Allegri. It had been forbidden to 
take or to give a copy of this famous piece of 
music. Aware of this prohibition, the young 
German placed himself in a corner, and gave the 
most scrupulous attention to the music. On 
leaving the church, he noted down the entire 
piece. The Friday after, he heard it a second 





time, and followed the music with his copy in 


hand, assuring himself of the fidelity of his mem- 
ory. Next day, he sang the Miserere at a con- 
cert, accompanying himself on the harpsichord— 
a performance which caused so great a sensation 
at Rome, that Pope Clement XIV. immediately 
requested that the musical prodigy should be pre- 
sented to him. 

But the most extraordinary instances of mem- 
ory are found in the history of learned men and 
authors. Bacon held memory to be the grand 
source of meditation and thought. Buffon was 
of opinion that the human mind could create 
nothing, but merely reproduce from experience 
and reflection ; that knowledge only, which the 
memory retained, was the germ of all mental 
products. Chateaubriand averred that the great 
writers have only put their own history in their 
works—that the greatest productions of genius 
are composed but of memories ; and Lamartine, 
in one of his beautiful verses, has said that ** Man 
is a fallen god, who carries about with him 
memories of heaven.”” Rousseau, although alto- 
gether without memory of words—-so void of it 
that he would forget the terms of a sentence 
which he had elaborated in his mind, while com- 
mitting it to the paper—Rousseau has said, 
“My mind exists only in my recollections.” 

The most extraordinary instances of memory 
are those furnished by the ages which preceded 
the art of printing. Memory was then cultivated 
much more than it is now; for we moderns can 
treasure up thoughts in books, and recur to them 
in the printed form, without the necessity of car- 
rying them about with us in our memory. A 
book 1s an artificial memory. It is a storehouse 
of treasured experiences and memories. But it 
was not so formerly. Learned men then carried 
about with them, in their heads, whole treatises, 
cyclopedias, and dictionaries. Themistocles had 
a memory so extraordinary, that he never forgot 
what he had once seen or heard. Seneca could 
repeat two thousand proper names in the order 
in which they had been told him, without a mis- 
take; and not only so, but he could recite two 
hundred verses read to him for the first time by as 
many different persons. Bottigella knew by heart 
whole books, verbatim. Mirandola used to com- 
mit the contents of a book to memory after 
reading it thrice; and could then not only re- 
peat the words forward, but backward. Thomas 
Cranwell, in three months, committed to mem- 
ory, when in Italy, an entire translation of the 
Bible, as made by Erasmus. Leibnitz knew all 
the old Greek and Latin poets by heart, and could 
recite the whole of Virgil, word for word, when 
an old man: the king of England called him a 
walking dictionary. Paschal knew the whole 
Bible by heart, and could at any moment cite 
chapter and verse of any part of it: his memory 
was so sure, that he often said that he had never 
forgotten any thing he wished to remember. 
Besides knowing the Bible by heart, Bossuet 
knew, verbatim, all Homer, Virgil, and Horace, 
besides many other works. Buffon knew all his 
own works by heart. Samuel Johnson had an 
extraordinary memory, and retained with aston- 
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ishing accuracy any thing that he had once read, 
no matter with what rapidity. The Abbé Poule 
carried all his sermons—-the compositions of forty 
years—in his head. The Chancellor D’Agues- 
seau could repeat correctly what he had only once 
read. Byron knew by heart nearly all the verses 
he ever read, together with the criticisms upon 
them. A little before his death, he feared that 
his memory was going; and, by way of proof, 
he proceeded to repeat a number of Latin verses, 
with the English translations of them, which he 
had not once called to memory since leaving col- 
lege ; and he succeeded in repeating the whole, 
with the exception of one word, the last of one 
of the hexameters. 

Cuvier’s memory was very extraordinary. He 
retained the names of all plants, animals, fishes, 
birds, and reptiles ; classified under all the sys- 
tems of natural science of all ages ; but he also 
remembered in all their details, the things that 
had been written about them in books, in all | 
times. His memory was a vast mirror of human | 
knowledge, embracing at once the grandest and | 
minutest, the sublimest and pettiest facts con- | 
nected with all subjects in natural science. | 
These he could recall at any time, without any 
effort ; and however cursorily he had perused | 
any book on the subject, he at once carried away | 
all that had been said, in his memory. Hibs | 
minute knowledge on all other subjects was im- | 
mense. For instance; once in the course of a | 
conversation, he gave a long genealogy of the | 
minute branches of one of the most obscure | 





princes of Germany, whose name had been men- 
tioned, and given rise to some controversy ; and 
he went on to mention all the arrondissements, | 


cantons, towns, and villages, in France, which | 
bore the same name. In his diary he wrote, 
when dying—* Three important works to pub- 
lish; the materials all ready, prepared in my | 
head: it only remains to writé them down.” 
Cuvier’s was perhaps the most wonderful mem- | 
ory of his age. 
As we have before said, the kinds of memory | 
are various in different persons. One has a 
memory for dates, figures, and times; another | 
of proper names ; another of words, independent 
of ideas; while another remembers the ideas, 
but not the words in which they are clothed. 
There is also a memory for anecdotes, puns, and 
bon mots ; and a memory of conversations, max- 
ims, opinions, and lectures. Very different from 
these is the special memory for sounds in music ; 
for colors in nature and in art; for forms of 
sculpture or landscape. There is a memory of 
the heart, of the soul, of the reason, of the sense. 
Some remember systems; others, voyages and 
travels; others, calculations and problems; in 
short, the kinds of memory are almost innumer- 
able—and what is curious is, that excellence in 
more than one of them is rarely found in the 
same person. All men, however, have a store 
of memories of some kind; and it is worthy of 
remark, that these memories are always in har- 
mony with the feelings and sentiments of the 
person. Thus, when we speak of the memory 





| of a man, we say—‘ He knows it by heart.” 


Montaigne has even said, “ knowledge is nothing 
but sentiment.’ 

Honor, then, to this powerful gift of memory, 
which, if not the greatest of the human faculties, 
is at least the nurse of all of them. It is given, 
like other gifts, as a field for man to cultivate 
and store up with useful ideas, facts, and senti- 
ments, for future uses. For the human mind 
can create nothing ; it only reproduces what ex- 
perience and meditation have brought to light 
Memory is the prime source of thinking. A 
man writes a book. What does it consist of but 
his recollections and experiences! If he writes 
what is called an “ original book,”’ you will find 
that he has drawn it from the storehouse of his 
own experiences. ‘The writer has but painted 
his own heart in it. In fact, the best part of 
genius is constituted of recollections. ‘The an- 
cients called Memory the mother of the Nine 
Muses ; and perhaps this is the finest eulogium 
that could be pronounced upon the astonishing 
| gift. 





REMARKABLE PREDICTIONS. 

OR one prediction that comes true, many hun- 
dreds fail, of which we never hear. M any a 
fond mother predicts a professorship, or judge- 
ship, or bishopship, for a favorite sun, who, nev- 
ertheless, slinks through the world among the 
crowd of unknown people. For all that, sundry 
remarkable predictions have, at various times, 
been uttered, which have come true, and yet no- 

| thing miraculous has been attributed to them. 
Sylla said of Cesar, when he pardoned him 
at the earnest entreaty of his friends: “* You wish 
his pardon—lI consent; but know, that this young 
man, whose life you so eagerly plead for, will 
prove the most deadly enemy of the party which 
you and I have defended. ‘There is in Cesar 


| more than a Marius.” The prediction was real- 


ized. 

Thomas Aquinas was so unusually simple and 
reserved in conversation, that his fellow-students 
' regarded him as a very mediocre person, and joc- 
ularly called him The dumb ox of Sicily. His mas- 


| ter, Albert, not knowing himself what to think, 


took occasion one day before a large assemblage 


| to interrogate him on several very profound ques- 


tions ; to which the disciple replied with so pen- 
etrating a sagacity, that Albert turned toward 
the youths who surrounded his chair, and said : 
“You call brother Thomas a dumb oz, but be 
assured that one day the noise of his doctrines 
will be heard all over the world.” 

Erasmus wrote a composition at twelve years 
old, which was read by a learned friend of He- 
gius ; and he was so struck by its merit, that he 
called the youth to him, and said, scanning him 
keenly : “‘ My boy, you will one day be a great 
man.” 

Sully’s father predicted of him, when only 
twelve years old, that he would one day be great 
by reason of his courage and his virtues. Had 
not the prophesy come true, we had never heard 
of it. But Sully was early put in the way of 
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paratively easy. 

Cardinal Morton, archbishop of Canterbury, 
early predicted the future greatness of Sir Thom- 
as More. Pointing to the boy one day, he said 
to those about him: “‘ That youth will one day 
be the ornament of England.” 

Cardinal Wolsey, though a butcher's son, had 
an early presentiment of his future great emi- 
nence. He used to say, that if he could but once 
set foot at court, he would soon introduce him- 
self there. And scarcely had he obtained admis- 
sion at court, the possessor of a humble benefice, 
than he did not hesitate to say, that “‘ henceforth 
there was no favor to which he dared not as- 
yire 
At eighteen, Gondi, afterward Cardinal de Retz, 
composed certain reminiscences of early studies, 
on reading which, Richelieu, exclaimed, “* Here’s 
a dangerous fellow !” 

Marshal Turenne, in his early youth, prophet- 
ically foretold the distinction in arms to which | 
he would rise. But, doubtless, there are few | 
youths who enter the army, full of ardor and | 
courage, who do not predict for themselves the | 
career of a hero and a conqueror. 

Milton, in his early writings, foreshadowed his 
great poem, then not matured in his mind. He 
declared his intention, many years before he 
commenced his task, of writing some great poem 
for posterity, “‘ which the world could not will- 
ingly let die.” 

Bossuet, when a youth, was presented to a 
number of prelates by one of the bishops of his 
church, who said of him, when he had left: 
“That young man who has just gone forth 
will be one of the greatest luminaries of the 
church.” 

Mazarin early predicted the brilliant career of 
Louis XIV. He said of him, “ He has in him 
stuff for four kings: and at another time, “‘ He 
may take the road a little later than others, but 
he will go much further.” 

One day, a mason, named Barbé, said to Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, who was at that time the 
wife of Scarron: “‘ After much trouble, a great 
king will love you ; you will reign ; but, although 
at the summit of favor, it will be of no benefit to 
you.” He added some remarkable details, which 
appeared to cause her some emotion. Her friends 
rallied her about the prediction, when the con- 
juror said to them, with the air of a man con- 
fident of the truth of what he said: “ You will 
be glad to kiss the hem of her garment then, in- 
stead of amusing yourself at her expense.” 

On the other hand, Louis XIV. one day observ- 
ed to the Rochefoucauld and the Duc de Crequi, 
* Astrology is altogether false. I had my horo- 
scope drawn in Italy; and they told me that after 
having lived a long time, I would fall in love 
with an old woman, and love her to the end of 
my days. Is there the least likelihood of that!” 
And so saying, he burst into laughing. But this 
did not, nevertheless, hinder him from marrying 
Madame de Maintenon, when she was fifty years 











promotion, and once in the road, the rest is com- | old! So that both the predictions of the mason 
| and of the ItaJian conjuror came true at last. 


When Voltaire was engaged in the study of 
classical learning, the father Lejay was once 
very much irritated by the insolence of his re- 
partees, and taking him by the collar, shook him 
roughly, saying—'‘ Wretched youth! you will 
some day be the standard of deism in France.” 
Father Palu, Voltaire’s confessor, did not less 
correctly divine the future career of his young 
penitent, when he said of him—‘ This boy is 
devoured by a thirst for celebrity.” 

Sterne has told an anecdote of what happened 
to him once at Halifax. The schoolmaster had 
got the ceiling newly whitewashed, and the mis- 
chievous boy mounting the steps almost before the 
job was completed, daubed with a brush on the 
ceiling, the words, in capital letters, Lav. Sterne. 
For this, the usher cruelly beat him, at hearing 
of which the master expressed his displeasure, 
and said, before Sterne, that he would not have 
the name effaced, seeing that Sterne was a boy 
of genius, and certain to make a reputation in 
the world. 

Many predictions were made respecting Na- 
poleon, about whose youth there must have been 
something remarkable. His aged relative, the 
archdeacon of Ajaccio, when dying, said to the 
young Bonapartes kneeling around his bedside 
to receive his last blessing—‘‘ You need not 
think about the fortune of Napoleon: he will 
make it himself. Joseph, you are the eldest of 
the house ; but Napoleon is the chief. Have a 
care over his future.”’ Not only his uncle, but 
all who knew Napoleon, predicted that he would 
become an instrument for great purposes. He 
was scarce fifteen years old, when M. de Ker- 
gerion said—‘ I perceive in this young man a 
spark which can not be too carefully cultivated.” 
And Paoli said of him—‘“ He is a man of Plu- 
tarch mould.” The rhetorician Domairon de- 
scribed him as “ granite heated in a volcano.” 
And finally, Leguille, one of his teachers at the 
Military School, spoke of him in a note, as— 
‘* Napoleon Bonaparte, a Corsican by birth and 
character: this gentleman will go far, if cir- 
cumstances favor him.” 

Let us conclude by adopting the thought of 
Goethe—“ Our desires are the presentiments ot 
the faculties which lie within us—the precursors 
of these things which we are capable of per- 
forming. That which we would be, and that 
which we desire, present themselves to our 
imagination, about us, and in the future: we 
prove our aspiration after an object which we 
already secretly possess. It is thus that an in- 
tense anticipation transforms a real possibility 
into an imaginary reality. When such a ten- 
dency is decided in us, at each stage of our de- 
velopment a portion of our primitive desire ac- 
complishes itself, under favorable circumstances, 
by direct means; and, in unfavorable circum- 
stances, by some more circuitous route, from 
which, however, we never fail to reach the 
straight road again.” 
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WAS IT ALL LUCK? 

EFORE a single sleeper on the Eastern 
Counties railroad was laid down; before 
even that line of road was marked out on a map ; 
at the time when stage-coaching was at the sum- 
mit of prosperity, and omnibuzes had not en- 
croached upon the privileges of those pleasant 
conveyances which were “ licensed to carry six- 
teen passengers, four inside and twelve out,” so 
few, comparatively, of which remain to the pres- 

ent day—my story takes date. 

One Saturday afternoon, Mark Anderson, a 
youth of about eighteen or nineteen, and a sub- 
ordinate clerk in some inferior government office, 
emerging from Threadneedle-street, and hurry- 
ing on to the Four Swans inn-yard, mounted the 
box, and seated himself beside the driver of one 
of the numerous coaches which, in those days, 
plied between the Flower Pot in Bishopsgate- 
street and the suburban villages on the Cam- 
bridge and other roads branching outward from 
Shoreditch. Though the time was summer, the 
day was drizzly and cheerless; and the young 
man seemed somewhat impatient of a slight de- 
lay to which the coachman was subjecting his 
passengers. 

“T thought your time was half-past four,” 
said Mark, and pointed to the clock on the oppo- 
site side ofthe street; * you are nearly ten min- 
utes behind.” 

“ Just going to start,” said the coachman ; but 
still he lingered ; and the youth, having vented 
his reproof, tied a handkerchief round his neck, 
buttoned his frock-coat to his chin, and drew up 
the box apron over his knees; each of which 
precautions was very prudent, for though an 
honest big drop of real rain was not to be seen, 
the misty drizzle was very penetrating. 

“ Going to Waltham?” asked the driver. 

“No; to Enfield Wash,” replied the young 
man; “and far enough too, such a day as this. 
When are you going to move ?” 

“In a minute,” said the man, looking round, 
and adding, “‘Oh, here he comes. Now then, 
sir, if you please.” The last words were address- 
ed to a middle-aged stout gentleman, well wrap- 
ped up in a great-coat, who, climbing to the top 
of the coach, observed in an indifferent tone—* | 
have kept you waiting, Davis ; but can’t help it: 
business must be attended to. You must step 
out a little quicker, that's all.” 

“ All right, sir,” said the coachman, as the 
vehicle rattled off from the gateway of the Four 
Swans. “ Not quite right, I say,” muttered Mark 
to himself, “*to keep us sitting in the rain for his 
convenience.” But his grumbling was inaudible, 
and the cloud on his face soon cleared up. 

The elder traveler seemed destined, that after- 
noon, to disturb Mark’s complacency. Before the 
coach was off “the stones,” he had unfurled a 
large umbrella, and held 1t over his head, much 
to his own comfort, no doubt, but to the dis- 
comfort of the youth, just behind whom he was 
seated, and down whose back the droppings 
from the umbrella began to trickle in a cold 
stream. 








” 


“ Could you be so kind, sir,” said the youth, 
looking round at his tormentor, ‘as to hold your 
umbrella a little more backward! It gives me 
more than my share of moisture, I think.” 

“*Can’t help it,” said the senior traveler, gruff- 
ly. “*My umbrella isn’t in your way, that I can 
see; and if I hold it at a different angle, I shall 
get wet ; and I don’t mean to get wet, if J can 
help it. Every one for himself, that’s my motto, 
such a day as this.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the young man, good- 
humoredly ; “I only mentioned it, and did not 
mean to offend you. I am sorry if I have.” 

“ No offense, young man,” replied the other; 
“but you are wrong about the umbrella.” 

‘““] dare say you are right, sir,” said Mark 
“These Seotch mists get into one before you 
know where you are.” 

Scotch or English, the mist gradually thick- 
ened ; and by the time the coach reached Tot- 
tenham, it mattered little to Mark Anderson that 
he had not been spared the umbrella droppings 
He was almost wet through on all sides. But 
he bore the inconvenience with a good-humor 
that seemed imperturbable. Presently the coach 
stopped, and Mark got down while the horses 
were being changed. 

“ Hallo, Davis! I say, Davis, is that you smok- 
ing?” angrily shouted the elder traveler from 


| under cover of his umbrella, some little while 
| after the coach was again in motion. 


“No, sir, J am, though,” returned the youth. 
“Trying your plan, sir—taking care of myself.” 

“And annoying your neighbors,’ grumbled 
the gentleman ; “that isn’t my plan, my young 
friend.” 

Mark had it on his lips to say that he somo- 
what doubted that assertion ; but he did not say 
it. Instead of that, “If my cigar is disagreeable 
to you, sir,” said he, ‘I'll Teave off directly.” 

“No, no; go on, by all means,” said the gen- 
tleman, somewhat testily ; ‘every ore for him- 
self; but it’s a nasty habit, that smoking ; and 
it can not be very agreeable to any body to be 
stifled with tobacco-reek, | should think. It isn't 
to me, I know, so I'll just shift my seat, if you'll 
draw up for a minute, Davis.” 

“No need for that, sir,” replied Mark, quietly 
“T’ve done, sir, and I beg your pardon for hav- 
ing annoyed you. I did not intend to do it:” 
and, as he spoke, he threw the half-unconsumed 
cigar on to the road. 

Mark’s fellow-traveler looked half-vexed and 
half-pleased. “I did not wish you to do ¢hat,” 
he said, in a tone very different from that in 
which he had before spoken. ‘I am obliged to 
you, though, for, to tell the truth, I very much 
dislike the smell of tobacco. But you should 
have saved your cigar; it seems a pity to cast 
away what costs good money.” 

“It’s of no consequence, sir,” returned Mark; 
““T dare say you are right about smoking ; ‘tis 
only a habit.” 

“A bad habit,” said the gentleman, very de- 
cidedly. “I should say a very bad habit for a 
young man like you. But it is nothing to me,” 
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he added, in his former misanthropical tone ; 
“every one for himself.” 

“That seems rather a favorite motto of yours, 
sir,” said the youth, respectfully, but manfully ; 
“but [ think there is a better one than that to 

b Rad 

Eh ! what do you mean? what’s that?” 

«Every one for his neighbor,’ sir,” replied 
Mark. 

“ Ay, ay! and who is my neighbor? Yes, yes, 
I know the answer to ¢hat. ‘A certain man went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho,’ and so on. 
You are right, your man; and it is the best 
motto to act upon, as you say. But I shouldn’t 
expect it, though, from a young cigar-smoker.”’ 

“JT don’t know why you should not, sir,” re- 
plied Mark, still good-humoredly. “ A cigar- | 
smoker, even a young one, may be courteous, I | 
hope, sir.” 

“So it seems. And I thank you, my young | 
friend, for your readiness to oblige me by putting | 
out your cigar. You should not have thrown it | 
away,though You'll never get rich at that rate. | 
I shouldn't be now if I had smoked cigars fifty 








It sometimes happens that two persons— 
strangers to each other—having once casually 
met, under cireumstances, for instance, like those 
we have related, seem afterward to cross each 
other's path with something like design, though 
the second rencontre and all succeeding ones 
shall be as accidental as the first. Not many 
evenings after that of which we have spoken, 
Mr. Cameron, passing over London-bridge, was 
caught in a sudden shower. It was very vexa- 
tious ; for, by some extraordinary neglect, he had 
left behind him, at his counting-house, his almost 
inseparable companion—his umbrella ; and in- 
wardly fretting at his carelessness, or his over- 
credulous faith in a blue sky, he hastened on 
toward the Southwark side of the river to seek 
shelter. Before he could reach it, however, the 
shower became a torrent, and in another minute 
or two Mr. Cameron would have been drenched, 
but for the abrupt but timely offer of the very 
thing that he then most needed. ‘The offer was 
made by a young man whom in his haste Mr 
Cameron had nearly run down. 

“Ha, my young cigar merchant!” exclaimed 


years ago. But there were none then to smoke, | Mr. Cameron, who, at a glance, recognized his 
I think—at least I never saw any: so much the | former fellow-traveler: “ ‘ A friend in need is a 
better for me.” friend indeed,’ they say. I beg your pardon for 

And there the conversation ended ; but it was | running against you; but you see I am likely to 


wery observable that during the latter part of it 

the umbrella was gradually edged away from | 
Mark’s back. Presently the coach drew up at 
the iron gateway of a large and somewhat aris- 
tocratic-looking mansion, and the elder traveler 
alighted. 

“You know that gentleman, I suppose 1” said 
Mark to the coachman, when the coach was once 
more in motion. 

“Yes; Mr. Cameron his name is. He goes 
up and comes down two or three times a week. 
That's his country house. He is rich as a Jew, 
they say, and does a large business in the city. 
I thought you would come in for it for smoking, 
sir. He can’t bear it. He gave up the Edmon- 
ton Highflyer because the coachman would have 
his cigar.” 

In due time our young friend reached the 
neat little cottage of his widowed mother in safe- 
ty, and received a gentle scolding for being 
so thoughtless as to leave his umbrella behind 
him at his Camberwell lodgings in the morn- 
ing. 

Now, the coach-top scene and conversation 
which we have attempted to describe may seem 
very trivial; but our readers will understand 
that it led to results which were not so. And 
we may observe, in passing, that really trivial 
events in life rarely or never occur. We may 
not, in every case, perhaps not in many cases, 
be able to trace the connection between the 
events of to-day and those of yesterday, much 
less of those which took place years ago; but 
the connection exists, nevertheless. And this 
fact alone should teach every traveler through 
life to look well to his goings and his doings. 
It should do something more than this, we think ; 


get wet.” 
“ Yes, sir; and so if you will oblige me by 


| making use of my umbrella—” 


“To be sure I will. JI am making use of it 
already, you see. But two can walk under it: 
I'll take your arm, if you please. *Tisn't every 
body I would walk under the same umbrella 
with, though. There—you needn't walk so 
far off; I can trust you, eh? And every one 
‘or himself, you know—and his neighbor as 
well. To be sure. By the way, where's your 
cigar, my young friend? You were smok- 
ing, I think, a minute ago, before I overtook 
you.” 

“Yes, sir, I was certainly ; but you don’t like 
it, and I couldn’t think of offering you the shel- 
ter of my umbrella with a cigar in my mouth, 
so—” 

“ So you canted it into the Thames, I suppose 
A foolish trick that, my young friend. By the 
way, what’s your name ?” 

“Mark Anderson, sir, at your service.” 

“My service to you, Mr. Mark Anderson—a 
good name, by the way; north country, like 
mine, though you be a cockney. My name is 
Cameron: Watling-street knows me, i think. 
And what may be Mr. Mark Anderson’s profes- 
sion *”” 

“ An inquisitive old gentleman,” thought Mark 
to himself; “but there’s no reason why he 
shouldn’t know what I am;” and forthwith, 
with the frankness of a youth who has nothing 
to conceal, he answered that question. 

The rain did not seem like to cease, and the 
pavements were getting cleared rapidly. Our 
two friends, however, walked on together for 
some little time in silence. 





but we will not moralize here. 


“Which way are you going, and how far?” 
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asked Mr. Cameron, abruptly, as he and Mark 
arrived at the end of the bridge. 

“My lodgings are at Camberwell, sir, and I 
am going there.” 

“ Ah! then we must part here. I was afraid 
of that. Our roads are different, young man. 
Mine lies down yonder”—he pointed as he spoke 
toward Tooley-street. SoI must get on as well 
as I can, thanking you for your shelter while I 
have had it. There! I won't keep you any 
longer in the wet; every one for himself, you 
know.” 

“ And his neighbor too, sir. It won't make 
much difference to me, and if you will allow me to 
walk with you as far as you are going; or, if 
you like to take my umbrella, sir, you are quite 
welcome to it.” 

“ You are a fine young fellow, Mr. Mark An- 
derson,”’ said Mr. Cameron, turning abruptly 
upon his companion. ‘“‘ A thousand pities you 
smoke. Well, sir, I'll accept your offer. It 
isn’t above half a mile that I am going, and you 
shall have the pleasure of putting your motto into 
practice.” 

Mark was right enough in judging his com- 
panion to be “an inquisitive old gentleman.” 
He was, in fact, very inquisitive. But Mark did 
not mind it; and before they parted that even- 
ing, Mr. Cameron had learned a good deal of the 
young man’s previous history—who and what 
his father had been, where his mother lived, what 
her resources were, how many sisters he had, 
what they did to support themselves, and what 
his own prospects were. And as Mark shook 
hands with Mr. Cameron at parting, he received 
at the same time a friendly invitation, and a 
suggestion, couched in some such language as 
this: 

“ Young man, I owe you something for your 
politeness, and also for being so rough to you the 
other afternoon on the coach—” 

“ Don’t mention it, sir,” Mark began to say. 

“Yes, but I must mention it, though; I was 
in a bad humor that day. I had lost a good bit 


of money, or thought I had; but that's no ex- | 


cuse. Well, you must get down at my house 
next time we ride together, and take a chop with 
me,eh! And you can walk on to Enfield Wash 
afterward. What do you say?” 

Mark thanked the gentleman. 

* And cheer up, my lad. You don’t think 
your prospects very promising, I can see. Ah! 
but you don't know. Who can tell what a day 
may bring forth. Not you, nor I. Fifty years 
ago, young man, I left Scotland on foot, with 
about ten shillings in my pocket, and not a friend 
north of the Tweed that I knew any thing of. 
And here I am now, worth more than ten shil- 
lings and fourpence I think. But! didn’t smoke 
cigars young man. And I say, Mr. Anderson, 
‘tis a thousand pities you smoke. I wouldn’t if 
I were you.” 


Our narrative, however, must now take a leap 
over a long range of years. Twenty summers 





London-bridge, bringing with them their check. 
ered range of joys and sorrows, successes and 
reverses. The scene now shifts to a commercial! 
room in the Eagle and Crown, at a market town 
some fifty miles from the metropolis. There sat 
a party of commercial travelers at supper, dis- 
cussing, while they did justice to the good fare, 
as is their wont, the credit and resources of va- 
rious houses in the different lines of business 
with which they were connected. 

‘“‘ What a lucky fellow, by the way,” said one 
of the party, after the merits of a great Manches- 
ter warehouse-man had been canvassed, “ that 
Mark Anderson has been all his life !” 

“A very lucky fellow!” rejoined another; and 
a third re-echoed the remark. 

“Do you think so, gentlemen ?”’ asked a fourth 
—an elderly man, who had hitherto borne no 
part in the rather “ free-and-easy” converse of 
that evening. 

“There can’t be a doubt of it, Mr. W.,.I should 
think,” replied the first speaker. 

“ Not a doubt of it,” said the second, likewise: 
“it was all luck, depend upon it.” 

“He began with nothing—nothing to speak 
of,” continued the former; “but old Cameron 
took a fancy to him; and now, you see, the old 
gentleman retires from the firm, and leaves 
Mark Anderson at the head of it.” 

“ And,” rejoined the third commercial, “it all 
began, as I have been told, by young Anderson 
happening to have an umbrella, and saving Mr 
Cameron from getting a wetting one evening 
A lucky thing that. I think I shall take to carry- 
ing an umbrella fine days as well as wet ones.” 

“That wasn’t quite all, I believe,” responded 
number one; “he came over the old gent by 
chiming in with his humors and finding out the 
length of his foot. A clever fellow Mr. Anderson 
is, { fancy. But there was a bit of sneaking about 
him. That and good luck did it all.” 

“Ah! I have heard that Cameron cottoned to 


| the young fellow at first, because of his name 


It has a Scotch sort of sound, you know; and 
Anderson’s father, or grandfather, was a Scotch- 
man. So it was ‘ Highlanders, shoulder-to- 
shoulder,’ you know. A lucky thing to have a 
fine-sounding name, sometimes. Poor Jack Smith 
might have told Ais name fifty times, and nobody 
would have thought any thing about it.” 

“A lucky thing of Mr. Anderson to leave off 
smoking as he did. He took his cue there fa- 
mously, That was what nailed old Mr. Cameron, 
I suspect. A lucky thought that!” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. W., when there 
was a slight break in the conversation, ‘‘ you 
have had your say about Mr. Anderson, and you 
all seem to know something, more or less, of his 
history ; but you will excuse me for thinking 
you are wrong in ascribing his prosperity to 
what you call luck. There is more in it than 
that, I think.” 

“ Of course, Mr. W.,” replied one of the for- 
mer speakers, ‘“‘ we don’t mean that Mr. Ander- 
son isn’t clever and shrewd, and all that sort of 


and winters have passed since that rainy day on | thing that helps a man on in the world; it was 
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his first start, mind you, that we said was so 
lucky.”” 

4 Mr. W. does not believe in luck, perhaps,” 
ebserved another of the company. 

“No, I don’t,” said Mr. W “ Luck is a hea- 
thenish word, and the idea it generally conveys 
is a heathenish idea. But we need not dispute 
about words. What I mean is that Mr. Ander- 
son's ‘first start,’ as you call it, was owing to 
something with which duck had nothing to do.” 

“ You know Mr. Anderson, perhaps ?”’ 

“Yes, rather intimately; and I'll tell you 
what J know of his rise in the world, if you like. 
A few words will do it.” 

“By all means, Mr. W.,” said one of the 
other speakers. 

“In the first place, then, what first attracted 
Mr. Cameron’s notice in young Anderson, was 
his good temper and readiness to oblige a stran- 
ger who had behaved to him both crustily and 
selfishly Their first meeting was on the top 
of a stage coach—” 

“Yes, I have heard of that.” 

“ Well, then, you will admit that had Ander- 
son given his fellow-passenger ‘as good as he 
sent,’ to use a common expression, their ac- 
quaintance would probably have ended where it 
began. Sol should say that good temper, rather 
than duck, was the first step toward Mr. Ander- 
son’s. prosperity.” 

“ There's something in that, tobe sure, Mr.W.” 

“Then there was a degree of kindness, some- 


what self-denying, in the offer of the umbrella 
when Cameron and Anderson came in each 


other’s way the second time. It is not every 
young man would have gone out of his way to 
oblige even a common acquaintance ; and not 
many perhaps, would have thought of offering the 
shelter of an umbrella to such a crusty old fel- 
low as Mr. Cameron had seemed to be. Some, 
I fancy, would have chuckled over the old gen- 
tleman’s evident distress, and said it served him 
right. But the young man had a way of his 
own, and a principle of his own, too : that prin- 
ciple was, ‘ Every man for his neighbor,’ and he 
acted upon it. So, instead of luck, we may set 
down thoughtfulness and disinterested kindness, 
and I may say Christzan kindness—for ‘ Every 
man for his neighbor’ is a Christian motto—as 
another step.” 

“ Very true, Mr. W., so far.’’ 

“ Then, again, Mr. Cameron was pleased with 
the young man’s conversation, and in conse- 
quence of that mvited him to his house. Here 
was another step with which luck had nothing 
todo. In the course of further acquaintgnce, 
Mr. Cameron discovered that his young protéyé, 
as I may call him, was a good son, and—not- 
withstanding an unfortunate penchant for cigars 
did a good deal with very limited means, for 
the comfort of a widowed-mother. Luck had 
nothing to do with that, I think.” 

“ Nothing, certainly, Mr. W.” 

“ Well, to go on with my—” 

“ Lecture,” suggested one of the gentlemen 
of the commercial room, with a wink to the rest. 
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“ Yes,” continued Mr. W.; “to go on with 
my lecture—there was the leaving off smoking, 
which Mr. C. calls a lucky thought. Now, I 
can tell you how that came about. One day, 
after Mr. Cameron and young Anderson had be- 
come pretty familiar, as they were riding te- 
gether on the same coach where they had first 
met, I believe the old gentleman began to attack 
the young fellow about his nasty habit, as he 
called it, and asked him what he would do if he 
should get a wife who didn’t like it’ 

“* Leave it off, directly,’ said Anderson. 

“* You wouldn’t be able,’ said Mr Cameron 

“T think I should,’ replied the other ; ‘ and to 
prove it, sir, I won’t smoke again for the next 
three months.’ 

“Well, gentlemen, young Anderson kept his 
word ; and before the time was gone by, he hap- 
pened to fall in with a poor scholar—a German 
—half starved, and learnt his history, which was 
avery sad one. To have the means of relieving 
him, Anderson made up his mind that he wouldn't 
spend any more money on cigars , and in grati 
tude for the unexpected kindness and liberality 
of the young clerk, the poor student offered to 
teach him the German language. Now, it might 
have been what you call a lucky thought ; but | 
should rather call it a generous one, that led Mr 
Anderson to give up smoking.” 

“* Fthink it was, certainly, Mr. W.,” responded 
Mr. C., the gentleman addressed. “ You are 
right, sir.” 

“Well, Anderson was a sharp, energetic fel- 
low when he took any thing in hand; and in a 
year or two he was master of the language ; 
though what good it would ever do him he had 
not the most distant idea. During all this time 
he hadn’t met Mr. Cameron more than two or- 
three times, and they hadn’t got beyond a famil- 
iar sort of how-d’ye-do acquaintance. One day 
Anderson took up a newspaper, and saw an ad- 
vertisement for a mercantile clerk, well acquaint- 
ed with German. At that time he was not 
making much headway, and it struck him that 
he might better himself by looking after this 
situation. So he made an appointment with the 
X. Y. Z. who had advertised ; and who should 
it prove to be but Mr. Cameron himself! 

“*Ha! my young cigar merchant,’ said he, 
when they met ; ‘ what do you know about Ger- 
man?’ Mr. Anderson explained. 

“* But,’ said Mr. Cameron, ‘ you are German 
out and out, I am afraid. German pipes as well 
as German gutturals*? It won’t do, I think. I 
was obliged to get rid of my last German cor- 
respondent beeause he perfumed the counting- 
house with stale tobacco: pah! I couldn’t bear 
it any longer.’ 

“*T haven't smoked for two years sir,’ said 
Anderson. And that pretty nearly settled the 
matter at once In two or three weeks’ time he 
had got mto Cameron's counting-house. After 
that, you know, he rose and rose till, by making 
himself useful. he was taken into the firm; but 
if you think he has not worked hard for it, you 
are mistaken And [ think you will agree with 
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me in saying that my friend, Mark Anderson, 
does not owe his prosperity—no, nor even his 


pleased to call Luck.” 
THE CARELESS WORD. 
| eakgag sugar are the ways of making 


love ; for, although love is a natural product 
of the human heart, and not a manufactured ar- 


ticle, yet it is nevertheless brought to perfection | 


by artificial means—opportunities, tears, sighs, 
speeches, and the like—and requires consider- 
able skill in the process. We have the highest 
authority for calling it an art—the art of love. 
And it is not only one of the fine arts, but un- 
equivocally the finest of all the arts. Treatises 
have been written upon it from the beginning 
of time, and will continue to be written upon it 


to the end of time ; and when all the languages | 


of the earth shall have exhausted their resources 
to the same purpose, the world will not be a 
whit wiser about it than it was four thousand 
years ago. 

You may make love with your foot, accident- 
ally, of course, and nobody but the beloved shall 
be the wiser. And how will she take it? Her 
blue eyes, or deep hazel, or light ash, or what- 
ever color they may be, will suddenly sparkle as 
if an electric wire had touched her, and she will 
raise them with their new-born thoughts spring- 
ing up in them to look into your face, not with 
a full gaze, but a half-downcast and thrilling 
glance of an instant, like a sun-flash, and then a 
blush, burning and sudden, will rush into her 
face, and she will unconsciously squeeze her 
beautiful lips together, and then turn away her 
head quickly, as if provoked at herself for having 
been betrayed into a recognition of the meaning 
of your familiar, and, we must add, contraband 
mode of awakening her feelings. 

And how many speechless men there are who 
make love with their hands and their eyes, or 
with any thing except their tongues. Love cer- 
tainly is not loquacious. It can not always talk 
to, but it can talk forever of the object. That is 
to say, while yet the early season is full of clouds 
and showers, and the wooer is not over-confident 
of the promise of the future. But when the sun 
breaks out and there is an assurance of hope, 
then even the timid grow brave and become as 
garrulous as if they had practiced delicious non- 
sense all their lives long. Yet it is odd, how 
any man with the passion, ecstatic even in its 
uncertainty, throbbing at his heart, can sit like 
a statue, all stone and melancholy, moping, and 
mooning, while the fawn-like being is moving 
round him full of grace, beauty, and self-posses- 
sion. 

The liveliest and most imaginative man is 
liable, sometime in the course of his life, to be 
thrown into a trance of this kind. Talk of the 
transmigration of souls! This is the true met- 
empsychosis that all of a sudden, in the very 
prime of his vivacity, turns your cheerful friend, 
who has not a real care or anxiety in existence, 
and used to be such a “‘ capital fellow” at a din- 
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ner party, into the dullest and flattest of human 
Where his soul goes to during these 
intervals of suspended animation is a grave 
speculation ; but most probably it flies for refuge 
to the lady, if we may judge by the increased 
gayety she usually exhibits on such occasions, 
which certainly justifies the suspicion that she 
has derived an additional spirituality from the 
man’s bewilderment. He is probably laboring 
all the time under the delusion that he is solving 
some abstruse problem ; but that is a melancholy 
mistake ; his mind—with all respect for nature's 
laws—is a vacuum. He may think he is think- 
ing, but he is doing no such thing—he is merely 
looking stupid. Ah! love is a paradox. We 
might as well attempt to reap the winds, count 
the spots in the sun, swim in the air, square the 
circle, or find out perpetual motion, as to trace 
its rise and progress. “It enters” says Farqu. 
har, “at the eyes.” That is all very well for a 
comedy ; but you might as well say that the 
light of the sun enters at the key-hole. Love 
enters every where: it seizes on the tips of the 
fingers—do we not fall in love with a touch of 
the hand !—it fascinates the ear—do we not fall 
in love with a voice ’—which of the senses is 
exempt from its influence’? and as to imagina- 
tion, it is often, as every body knows, made 
prisoner in advance of sight, touch, and hearing 

Now there is not a single mood or tense of 
love that was not practiced over and over again 
between Charles Torrens and Edith Esdaile in 
the course of their wooing. They believed they 
loved each other better than ever any young 
people loved each other before ; and we believe 
that they loved each other quite as deeply as any 
young people can love. And they were inde- 
fatigable in cultivating all possible opportunities 
of increasing that stock of affection. Charles 
would have paid his morning visits at daybreak, 
and spun them out till midnight, if a certain 
sense of the usages of society had not checked 
his ardor. As it was, he called every day at the 
house of the lady’s father, and came again every 
evening with as much punctuality and certainty 
as the waters of the ocean ebb and flow. And 
it was extraordinary how fertile he was in ex 
cuses for this undeviating attention. He was 
always prepared with something new to show, 
or to talk about : with a scrap of intelligence for 
the old gentleman, or the lady-mother ; or, per- 
haps, with an apology for something he had left 
undone, and a promise to do it the next day, so 
as to create out of one visit a pretext for another 
He always made an excuse of some description. 
althoygh there was not the slightest necessity 
for it, and his motive was as transparent as a 
sheet of glass. But love makes one very con- 
scious and suspicious of every movement : the 
lover takes infinite delight in stratagetical opera- 
tions, and is, therefore, constantly employed in 
devising cunning schemes for eluding and evad- 
ing observation ; forgetting that the more he 
struggles to escape it, the more he draws it 
down. 

Edith Esdaile was equally ardent and clever 





in her own way. She was very pretty and 
amiable, and had, of course, many admirers, all 
of whom were pushed from their stools by the 
fortunate Charles Torrens. But in order that 
she might not appear particular, which she could 
not help appearing, she occasionally did martyr- 
dom at a window with one of the beaux ; or sat 
at her work-table for ten minutes together while 
another asked questions about crotchet, and en- 
tangled her worsteds; or sang some especial 
ballad at the especial request of a third, whom 
she unfeelingly permitted to hang over her all 
the time at the piano. These little mischievous 
disguises of the real state of her heart she con- 
sidered perfect, and thought that her plot against 
the eyes of the experienced people about her 
could not be detected. 

As we have already intimated, there was not 
the least necessity for all this finesse, because 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. Esdaile, nor any body else, 
would, or could have objected to receive Charles 
Torrens as the accepted suitor, but there is a 
crookedness or perversity in love that will not 
allow things to take their own smooth, open, 
and natural course. Lovers will not permit 
themselves to be made happy too soon, or too 
easily. They must arrive at their happiness 
through difficulties. The sweet must not be 
tasted until the palate is prepared to appreciate 
it by a few trials of the bitter. The parched 


traveler enjoys the spring in the desert all the 
more gratefully after the fatigues of his journey 


over the blistering sands. So lovers make their 
ewn journey of troubles in order that the gush 
of the fresh spring of the heart may come upon 
them with an enhanced delight. 

That Edith was fondly attached to Charles, 
there could be no doubt. It was because she 
loved him to such an extremity, that she tortured 
herself to try to conceal it from all the world 
beside : for there was so much poetry in her na- 
ture that she thought love was the more raptur- 
ous when it was enjoyed in secret; and that 
such love as hers was a feeling too deep and 
sacred to be profaned by contact with drawing- 
room gossip, and the vulgar whispers, jests, and 
innuendoes of general society. When, indeed, 
they were alone, and Charles pressed her pretty 
hand, and looked into her face, and uttered a 
few imperfect sounds that broke upon his lips, 
hardly taking the shape of words, then the tears 
would start into her eyes, and she would drop 
her head upon her bosom, while her swan-like 
neck, drooping before him, made an unconscious 
token of how powerless she was in his presence, 
and of the complete resignation of her whole 
being to his sovereignty. No language could 
paint that devotion ; nor did either of them try 
to explain what they felt. It was articulated in 
every look and motion. It was the grace and 
beauty of their lives, and not to be defined, lest 
in the process of description its charm and 
power might escape. 

Much as she wished before strange faces to 
em indifferent, she failed to accomplish her 
seeming. Her eyes involuntarily followed every 
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turn of his: if he stirred in the most distant 
part of the room, she was attracted, as it were, 
by some sympathy of the nerves. In the inter- 
vals of his absence she would occupy herself in 
watching the time-piece ; in thinking of what he 
hac jast said and done ; in trying to conjure new 
meanings out of his most trivial words ; in going 
over the whole of their interviews, and putting 
minute facts together, comparing and analyzing 
them for the sake of extracting the trembling 
secret from them in all possible combinations 
and changes, and in speeding onward with her 
flying thoughts into the future, hurrying over a 
whole life of dreamy events in a second of time, 
and making a world of reverie in which to dwell 
with that pledged heart for ever and ever. What 
a sad thing it is for a young lady to be so rest- 
Jess and fidgety ; and if you ask her the cause 
of it, to be answered by a direct denial of the 
fact, and an assertion that she was never more 
tranquil and contented! Edith could not stay 
quietly in one place for a quarter of an hour 
throughout the dreary mornings. One of her 
resources, a foolish one too, was to go up into 
her own room, shut herself in, and repeat che 
name of Charles in every possible modulation of 
voice ; sometimes sweetly and confidingly, then 
reproachfully, then angrily, then melting down 
into forgiveness, and then murmuringly, as if 
in restored happiness; and she would sit and 
listen to the echoes as if they were voices from 
the spheres making music for her solitude. Of 
a truth, she thought Charles the prettiest name 
in the world! 

When Charles first felt a novel pleasure ‘in 
Edith’s society, he philosophized a good deal on 
the subject, and labored hard to demonstrate to 
himself that it was merely an accidental feeling, 
and not one of a permanent or serious character. 
He endeavored even to deprive the image which 
chance had miraculously imprinted on his heart 
of its brilliancy, and to reduce it to as plain and 
every-day a picture as he could. He knew a hun- 
dred girls who were more beautiful, more agree- 
able, and more accomplished. Edith’s face was 
not remarkably handsome ; she certainly had ex- 
pressive eyes, there was no denying that ; she had 
a pretty, even a most tempting mouth ; but then, 
the rest of her features were commonplace and fn- 
harmonious : her figure was graceful—she had 
that manner and air of natural elegance which 
could neither be imparted nor acquired; but 
there were defects, even in her fine form, which he 
thought he saw distinctly: and, relying upon 
these drawbacks, he assured himself that he was 
not in love, or that at all events, even if he did 
acknowledge a slight partiality, it was but a 
mere agitation on the surface, like that whieh 
the breeze makes when it touches the flowers, 
and passes on. He was very heroic in his res- 
olution not to be enslaved. He was determined 
not to fall in love. But a man might as well 
prendre la lune avec les dents as battle with 
shadows of his own making in his way. The 
passion was fixed in his heart beyond redemp- 
tion, by the time that he’had quite satisfied him- 
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self of its impossibility He and Edith had ex- 
changed hearts, even while they were severally 
reasoning themselves into a belief that they were 
perfectly indifferent to each other, and that there 
were twenty others, at both sides, whom they liked 
infinitely better. In the first hours of love, young 
pepple look at each other through a medium that 
resembles a diamond, in which a thousand stars 
are twinkling and dancing, and which confounds 
their perceptions by its brilliancy 

The mutual delusion progressed rapidly. The 
lovers had hitherto talked to each other only by 
signs. It happened that they had never been 
thrown together so as that Charles could have 
taken advantage of a favorable moment to lead 
to the subject which, although nearest to his 
heart, he yet did not choose to confess to him- 
self. But stone walls, brass gates, locks, bolts, 
and bars, are to true love as water to the keel of 
the ship, or as the air to the cleaving wings of 
the eagle. Love will make its own opportuni- 
ties. It sees no unpediments which it can fancy 
to be insurmountable. And it is so incessantly 
employed in its own affairs, that it is sure in the 
long run to cheat the guardianship of the most 
caytious and wary protectors, who must some- 
times nod. Love is always awake inventing, 
while even the lynx occasionally shuts its eyes, 
and sleeps on its watch. 

An opportunity did occur at last; and it was 
ail the more secure because it was in the midst 
of a busy and prattling throng—in the crowd and 
pressure of a party. In the dance their eyes 


raet just as she had lightly placed her hand 


within his. The train that had hitherto lain 
darkly on their hearts was fired in that look ; its 


electric quiver rushed to their fingers—he press~ 


ed her hand, which suddenly trembled in hts 
grasp, and a second glance at the disturbed feat- 
ures, scared and flushed with emotion, confirmed 
their mutual impressions. What more could 
have been accomplished in a year of formal ad- 
vances, of regular declarations and daily c. :re- 
spondence ? 

They retired to a seat. Then came the dan- 
gerous moment. Their secret was already be- 
trdyed. There was not a thought or a hope in 
either of their minds that was not as clearly map- 
ped out before them both, as if their thoughts 
and hopes were translated ito language and 
written down. Did he venture to break the ice 
on that of delici sensations! No. 
He could not speak to her: they sat together 
silently, looking very milly in the eyes of every 
body else, but enjoying in the paradise of their 
own feelings a rapture which the sage world, 
that has outgrown these joys, treats with a grand 
and supercilious levity. Thediscovery had taken 
Edith by surprise She was not prepared for 
so overwhelming a tide of affection. A new 
sense had sprung up m her young mind, and 
seazed upon her whole being In a moment, 
as a gust of wind flutters the leaf and spreads a 
strange color over its surface, the sudden know]- 
edge of Charles’s love touched and changed her 
nature. She was no longer the gay, careless 








Edith. At that instant, and probably for five 
minutes in continuance, she looked as grave as 
if some great misfortune had befallen her. But 
it was the excess of mixed happiness, and pain 
she knew not why, wonder, and doubt, and fear, 
and flurry. She shook it off, to be sure, quickly, 
for it 1s a part of female education to disguise 
the heart through all its preliminary stages 
Whatever a lady may feel—and ladies do feel as 
deeply as men who sneer, protest, and look sav- 
age—she must not appear to feel, lest the way 
ward and « acting gentleman may relax in his 
devotion, or require more than she can grant 

Before that night’s revelry was ended, Charles 
had pressed the hand of his young Edith many 
times-—but he did not venture upon words. It 
was r t needful. When they parted, they un- 
derst« d each other much better than if they had 
trust | their agitated thoughts to speech. How 
spec lily and surely do the tokens of love pass 
fror: eye to eye. Like the signs of the telegraph 
they traverse the air, unintelligible to all but 
to those who communicate and receive them 

The destiny of the lovers was decided in that 
n ght’s silent recognition. They met constantly 
afterward for months. But still for many weeks 
heir emotions did not take the shape of confes- 
sion. They kept hovering upon the verge of 
wwowal, desiring, yet avoiding the mutual admis- 
sion, jealous of every surrounding obstacle, yet 
timid to remove them, and preserving by all the 
arts of suppression and ingenious torture that 
twilight of the mind in which visions seem to 
float before the eyes in their most etherial and 
love-like forms. They were afraid to trust to 
the daylight of open acknowledgment, lest it 
might destroy the illusions in which they revel- 
ed. Still they talked at the passion, although 
their strange and capricious fears did not permit 
them to fill up the delineation with figures 

“Do you not admire my cousin Mary?” said 
Edith, one evening, as they sat together alone 

‘“* Yes,” replied Charles, “ she is pretty and 
lively ; but—” he paused. 

“There is great virtue in that but,” returned 
Edith 

“She wants the essential loveliness, at least 
in my eyes.” 

“ Pray what may that be?” inquired Edith, 
trying to speak indifferently, but all the while 
coloring, like a guilty creature. 

“Can not you guess, Edith?” he asked. 

**T[—how should I *” 

“T fancied,” replied Charles, “that you knew 
at least some of my thoughts, and that thought 
above all the rest !"’ 

She stammered out something about the difli- 
culty of knowing people’s thoughts before they 
were uttered. Charles did not allow her to 
fish the sentence. 

“The thought was one, Edith, dear Edith !" 
he said, ‘‘in which, perhaps, nobody would take 
an interest but myself. I say, perhaps—I am 
not sure—it may be, that there is one to whom 
my aspirations are not entirely valueless.” 

Poor Edith hardly stirred, lest she should be 
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tray the tremor that was at that moment in her 
heart. She tried to look at the garden, as if she 
saw the flowers, and was thinking of them, but 
saw nothing but a mist. And so it went on— 
he talking in a broken and foolish way, and she, 
with her instinctive, womanly tact, accusing him 
of not being very intelligible. 

At last he got upon the favorite subject of the 
ideal, and came to depict the sort of being that 
could alone enslave his heart. Here~he became 
profound and eloquent. : 

“ Ah! Edith,” he cried, his voice xinking into 
its softest tones, “ you possess the power—I 
mean the skill—to—to—change mirth. inte tears 
at will—and back again, dear Edith, too.. But 
this is very foolish. 1 can not account for-deing 
so ridiculous, and so full of moods. Sersously, 
I will tell you what sort of a creature she ehould 
be to be mine. She must first, Edith—firsie and 
above all other graces or beauties, she muét be 
pure in mind, in word, in act. Pure as the snow 
when it descends into the mountain torrent, and 
ere it has been swept in the fury of the foam 
over the soil of earth. She must have no thought 
—not even such vanishing thoughts as self-lovie 
in idle moments flings across the mind, like a 
breath upon glass—she must have no thoughti 
of others. I must be to her the world, as she 


to me the universe. I must trust to her excelling 
purity and singleness of heart for that; to her 
tried and exalted devotion ; her unabating love 
of all that is good and gentle ; her strength of 
character, her goodness, and her pride. 


Them 
I would have her kind to every body, but confid- 
ing tome alone. Her general kindness should 
not be tinged with familiarity, but rather thrown 
out like a light, the rays and not the warmth of 
which should be felt. Being pure, and young, 
and beautiful, she should have an intellect to 
embellish all, and to give that nameless charm 
to her speech and actions which fades not with 
the roses of the cheek, or the lustre of the eye. 
Oh! what a life would it be with such an one 
to train her tender feelings into mature and last- 
ing principles ; to watch the growth and upward 
springing of that sweet and divine spirit into its 
proper sphere of love and honor ; to tend it with 
delicate watchfulness and unceasing ardor ; and 
to look back, when that career was drawing to 
its close, upon the bright line of unalloyed hap- 
piness such a lot had traced.” 

As he finished, his voice became agitated, and 
he drew his hand painfully over his eyes. Poor 
Edith was equally touched, and had scarcely any 
more command of herself, but, feeling that she 
ought to say something, she said, unwittingly, 
the most dangerous thing she could have hit upon. 

“You speak in the language of romance, 
Charles, there—is—no such—being living—as 
you describe.” 

“ There is, Edith,” exclaimed Charles, “‘ there 
is such an one—all excellence. Of a nature so 
pure, so lofty, so lovely, that I despair—I de- 
spair—” 

Her eyes at that moment were resting on his 
face, her cheeks were sadly flushed, and her lips 
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—_ 
were quivering with emotion. Does not the read- 
er see the issue at once, without putting us to 
the risk of spoiling it in the description’ The 
crimson cheek, the averted eyes, the head bent, 
and the wandering arm. 

It is astonishing how this coming to the point, 
this discovery of a fact, of which you were be- 
fore perfectly well aware, but which had net 
been regularly announced, eases the mind, and 
unlocks, as it were, all the clasps and springs 
that bound up the heart. A man begins to breathe 
after he has declared himself. He sits easier on 
his chair, and walks across the room with the 
most negligently triumphant air in the world, 
as if he had already a property in the lady. To 
know that you love and are loved is, after all, a 
very agreeable thing. It lifts you above the vul- 
gar herd. It gives you a new interest in life, 
apart from the rest of the world, and is crowded 
with trains of delight that seem to stretch on- 
ward through an illimitable future. In faet, 
there is no end to the odd and pleasant fancies 
that gallopade through the head, when the con- 
sciousness of having committed yourself beyond 
redemption has entered into it. 

Charles and Edith had that sort of swimming 
of ideas for many days after their mutual avow- 
|al. They talked fast and in a singuiarly foolish 
jmanner: were in the most extravagant spirits , 
and appeared to feel as if the room were dane- 
ing round them. Charles broke the spring of 
his watch in an impetuous attempt to wind it 
up, and Edith could not get the strings of her 
harp into tune, although she screwed and screw- 
| ed for hours together. 

The lovers met every day, and whenever they 
eould, stole away to enjoy the felicity of their 
own thoughts. They talked, of course, an in- 
finite quantity of nothing. 

“T like you best,” said Charles, one evening, 
“in that lilac dress: it suits your delicate com- 
pleyjon ; besides, ite gauze draperies, that float 
rouysl it like light clouds, break away the out- 
lines of your figure, and give you a still more 
sylph-like look.” 

“Why, it was but yesterday, dear Charles,” 
she replied, “that you thought I should always 
wear white. You see how capricious you are.” 

“Dear Edith, not capricious. The truth is, I 
love you in every color—but always think that 
in which you are present to me the most becom- 
ing. In any dress you look beautiful in my eyes, 
and if I wish you ever to appear in one particu- 
lar dress, it is only another way of saying that 
I wish you ever to be to me the same.” 

“ And so I will, dearest Charles. Ah! you see 
how soon we learn to give utterance to thoughts 
from the expression of which we shrank so re- 
cently with fear and apprehension.” 

“Because, sweet love, we were then upon the 
wide waters of doubt, and the winds were upon 
us, and we feared the wreck of life and happi- 
ness. But we are now like the ship in harbor: 
no rough winds can reach us here ; the sea be-, 
neath us is smooth and placid: we are es fifm 
as the solid rock.” 
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Some months passed away in this rapturous | yes, very unhappy !”’ and the smile settled on 


dalliance. Never were lovers so perfectly hap- 


py. But it was necessary to bring their season 
ef joy to a practical issue. It was a great crisis 
with them. 

[he evening before Charles had resolved to 
make his proposals to Mr. Esdaile, he met Edith 
as usual. What an hour of happiness was that! 
There were the confiding pair about to make 
the venture of their whole stock of human affec- 
ton; and to commit themselves for life to their 
implicit trust in each other. It was a dedica- 
tion, and blending of hearts. Beautiful snatch 
of sunshine—the one oasis in the desert of 
life 

“ T am so happy, Edith, that we have made up 
our minds at last: for it would have worn out 
our spirits to have co,\tinued much longer as we 
ape 


ward, before he has time to answer me. 
shall I say !—I—” something like tears sprang 
into his eyes as he thought of what he ought to 
say ; but dashing them off, he laughed merrily 
at his own folly 

“T am sure I don’t know what J shall say,” 
answered Edith, ‘‘ when mamma, in her solemn 
way, calls me into her own room to tell me of 
it. I am sure [ shall sink into the ground be- 
fore her.” 

“She will not be angry, Edith!” 

“Angry!—no! She will be pleased, and 
happy. But—” and poor Edith, thinking of the 
awful eyes of mamma, looked terribly serious. 

Charles was perplexed at the sudden change 
in her manner, and pausing, very gravely, took 
her hand “Edith,” said he, slowly, perhaps 
sadly, “‘ are you unhappy! Have you any mis- 
giving in your heart?” 

Now Edith was never so happy in her life, 
but it was a happiness so exquisite that it pain- 
ed her, and she might have looked sorrowful 
unknowingly. Her mind was so full of delight, 
that she could scarcely compose her thoughts 
into tranquillity. She had a disturbed air, flush- 
ed by her varying emotions: and Charles, whose 
love was quick, sensitive and rash, saw a strange- 
ness in her which, although very natural to her 
at such a time, appeared to him ill-timed and 
mysterious. His question was not calculated 
to produce the effect he anticipated. It sound- 
ed in her ears idle and silly—indeed she scarcely 
gave attention to its purport, for her thoughts 
were upon the morrow and the bridal hopes. 
She heard it as one would hear a piece of ba- 
dinage at a moment when the mind was other 
wise engaged; and she answered it as one 
would answer such badinage, with the first word 
that came. She turned away her head care- 
lessly, and when Charles repeated the question, 

‘* Are you unhappy !” 

“Unhappy !” she said, reiterating the word ; 
and then, with a faint smile, which was meant 
to chide and re-assure him in a playful way, she 
added, “ of course Iam How can you expect 
me to be otherwise at such a moment! Ah! 





To-morrow I will write to your father— | 
such a long letter ;—I will call on him after- | 
What | 





her lips in the prettiest pout imaginable. 

A cold dew ran over the frame of the lover 
He ought to have known the raillery intended 
by the tone of that voice, but he did not. “ Very 
unhappy!” He took the word in its literal 
meaning, for such love as his is very jealous, 
even of a jest. He paused to collect himself, 
and then looking at Edith with a calmness he 
did not feel, he asked : 

“ Shall I postpone my letter ?” 

Her surprise at this unexpected question was 
so great, that she could only ask an explanation 
by a look. He resumed, in the same voice of 
forced calmness, that fell upon her ears like ice 

“You fear to meet the ordeal we have both 
looked forward to; and you avow that you are 
very unhappy. I do not complain—I have no 
right to complain—nor have I any right to risk 
your future misery, because I happened to be 
foolish enough to stake all my own happiness 
upon this event. ButI amas nothing. Do not 
think of me. It is of no consequence what | 
feel about it. I ask whether I shall postpone 
my letter—or,” and he smiled with a ghastly ex. 
pression as he continued, “I should rather have 
asked whether I should not withdraw my letter 
altogether ?” 

He spoke this in a low, subdued, and sepul- 
chral tone. It was so solemn and novel, that 
Edith could hardly comprehend its meaning 

“‘ Charles '” she replied, and she tried to speak 
on, but she could not, and she looked at his eyes, 
and shrank away from their expression. 

“‘ Edith,” he resumed—* it is now, indeed, a 
strange question !—are your feelings changed 
toward met” He believed that, in that question 
he threw open an opportunity for explanation, 
but the voice in which it was uttered gave it a 
fatal turn The demon of doubt was in his 
head, and he could neither see nor think clearly 

“ Changed?” she gasped. 

“T can not—I will not—I do not think,” re- 
turned Charles, ‘that all that has passed be- 
tween us was only adelusion. You were happy 
You once loved me, or seemed as if you did” 

“ Charles, Charles,” cried Edith, ‘‘ what does 
this mean ?” 

“‘T ask you,” he replied with a coldness that 
froze her rushing blood back to its source, ‘| 
ask you calmly—and answer me, it is all I desire 
—truly, have I been all this time under a decep- 
tion!” 

Poor Edith looked very incredulously at Charles, 
and was, for a moment, nearly hysterical ; but 
his face was so cold, and wan, and fixed, and 
his attitude so distant and broken off from her, 
that her pride, which had until then slept, was 
touched to the core, and she made a violent effort 
to speak slowly, and to appear unmoved. 

“T can not trust myself to think,” she said, 
“ that you.intend the question seriously. If you 
de, I have teo much respect for myself to an- 
swer it.” 

This was a great exertion, but Edith went 
through it courageously. 














“ Ay,” cried Charles, now abandoning him- 
self to the passion that had been hitherto sup- 
pressed—“ Ay, itisso. Deceived—cruelly, cru- 
elly—what a thought isthat! But, I loved you, 
Edith—worshiped and adored you—it was a love 
too deep, too absorbing for any thing human. It 
was profane, and I am punished—rightly punish- 
ed. Iconfided all, and I have lost all. Well, well,” 
he continued, endeavoring to regain the cold ex- 
pression he had before preserved, “it is but an 
episode in life, and as it only concerns one of us, 
I will not trouble you with my weakness.” 

“T perceive,”’ said Edith, about to say that she 
thought they had both been wrong, but Charles 
interrupted her : 

“ T beg, Miss Esdaile—-’’ (poor Edith, how that 
one word shook her !)—‘ that you will not com- 
promise your self-respect for me. I now see, 
unfortunately for the first time, at how wide a 
distance we are placed from each other. I never 
saw it before. I was blind or self-willed. It 
has broken fully upon me, although. suddenly : 
and I release you—if, indeed, you require a re- 
lease from one whose bonds have been as sand 
—I release you from all those foolish and delusive 
promises that in past hours—no matter—I must 
not withdraw myself at once—because there are 
unkind people who would speak harshly, and I 
could not bear that you should suffer a syllable 
of unkindness on my account—we may meet, 
therefore, but do not censure me with entertain- 
ing any mean hopes of realizing that fond dream 
which is now over—our meetings will be too 
few, and, on my side, too sad for thoughts of 
that sort. Iery, God bless you! from my heart 
—it is not guilt to love you—but I may never 
again repeat it—never—never! From this hour 
we are toward each other as if we had never 
known that sweet deception. For the last time 
I pronounce your name—your name—that name 
Iso loved. My heart is on fire!—Edith! Edith! 
farewell forever !” 

He gazed upon her for a moment, and, cover- 
ing his face with his hands, rushed out of the 
room. 

During the whole time he was speaking, 
Edith, motionless and pale, sat without appear- 
ing to feel the wrong that she was enduring. 
But she did feel it deeply. She felt it so deeply, 
that it deprived her of all power to reproach, or 
to explain, or to assert her feelings. She was 
wounded in heart and spirit: and wounded, too, 
by the hand that she had only just before relied 
upon as her shield against the world. She was 
so overwhelmed by her thoughts, that she was 
hardly conscious he had left the room ; but when 
she ceased to hear his voice, and silence fell like 
a heavy weight upon her, she looked round, and 
perceived that she was alone. Then all disguise 
was at an end: then the pangs she had sup- 
pressed broke forth into sobs and tears; then 
she gave vent to the agonies which in the midst 
of the dreadful scene that had occurred she could 
hardly allow herself to believe real. 

* Deceived?” she exclaimed, ‘‘ Deceived? De- 
ceive Charles? Charles, whom I love !—What 
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is it? Who has donethis! Is it only a jest, or 

a mistake? J deceive Charles? No—no—no! 

—he does not think so. It is impossible. He 

only tries my affection—but why so bitter a 
trial! Was I ever unkind to hm? Would I 

have thus stricken him to the heart, as he has 
crushed me! Gracious heaven! Wherein have 
I so offended as to deserve this? He left me, 
and he blessed me, and said forever—but that 
we should meet again. Oh! for that word, that 
one word of hope, God bless you, Charles! If 
you could see my heart—if you could know the 
love that fills it for you, and the misery, the great 
misery you have cast upon it—Charles—but we 
shall meet again—yes—I rely upon you—I con- 
fide in you—it was some strange passion—some 
sudden thought that vexed you, my own Charles 
—and I am to blame, not you. You never spoke 
cruelly before—it is not in your nature—thank 
God! we meet again. I shall wait—there is 
nothing to fear—nothing—nothing—nothing !” 
And she dried her eyes, and even smiled through 
the fast-falling tears that bathed her cheeks in a 
flood—but it was a smile of anguish, more afflict- 
ing to look upon than even the tears through 
which it beamed 

And Charles, when he returned home after 
that parting, how felt het As one who had 
struggled in a wreck, and been cast alive on shore 
beside the dead bodies of his companions. His 
mind ran over all the incidents of his attachment 
from the very beginning up to that hour. He 
thought of her goodness, her kindness, her vows 
of affection, of the many, many times she had 
listened with pleasure to his professions, and of 
the beautiful simplicity of heart with which she 
was wont to make him repeat his declarations, as 
if she would listen to them at each repetition with 
renewed delight. And then he thought of his 
own devotion, of the strength and constancy of 
his feelings, and of the mournful happiness it 
was, even then, to know that she, Edith, no longer 
his, but still the good and beautiful Edith, should 
ever be in his heart the sole idol. He felt that 
there was a satisfaction in believing that he 
would love her long after hope, and all idea of 
their union, had expired. It was a solitary and 
a wretched consolation to exact from his own 
heart a vow of changeless love for her who, in 
such an unaccountable way, had ceased to enter- 
tain the sentiment toward him. Calm at one 
moment, and reasoning deliberately over what 
had taken place, he would, in the next, break 
into a fit of despair, and wildly accuse himself 
of some unconscious fault that must have wrought 
upon her sensibility. 

“ She,” he would exclaim, “ she, Edith, my 
own Edith, that was so gentle, so full of pity and 
tenderness, so sweet to look upon and to talk to 
—whose voice was so soft and melting, and 
whose thoughts were all so innocent and guile- 
less. She, Edith! to tell me, after my long de- 
votion, my sleepless love, that followed her like 
a shadow; my pledge, my countless pledges, 
that are registered in heaven, to tell me, at the 





very moment when my prayers were heard and 
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accepted, while my faithful heart expanded to | 
receive its precious reward, to tell me, and to | 
utter it, too, without one single reservation, or 
without assigning a cause, that she was unhappy 
—unhappy to have reached the summit of all the 
happiness that I fondly believed she hoped for 
on this side the grave, to have obtained what | 
have heard her sigh to call her own indeed—oh ! 
it is either some terrible mockery, or she is what 
I can not name, and will not dare to think of. 
Edith a thing of deceit? Edith deceitful, false, 
artful? No—no—I acquit her. She has no art. 
She—she—has deceived herself—she knows not 
what she does—but she has broken my heart. 
If I could believe, that, for months past, she has 
enly played with my feelings, and suffered me to 
weave myself so inextricably in the toils, merely 
for the sake of witnessing my agonies, and tri- 
umphing in them! If I could believe her to be 
such a creature of selfishness and guile—it might 
save me from myself—it might restore me to 
peace—it might awaken my pride to vindicate 
my insulted love. But I have no power to meet 
this dreadful stroke. Her word is ringing in 
my brain. That one word—that single word— 
when I was happy, deliciously happy—it came 
upon me like a blast that struck me dead—would 
it had—would it had—or that I could blot it out 
and forget it. But I will endure it. I will not 


let her see how much I suffer—she shall not see 
how she has unmanned me.” 

A false pride took possession of him. He 
determined to stay away long enough for Edith 


to be convinced that he would not be treated 
lightly ; and then having exhausted his spirits 
for one week of absence—a week of terrible tor- 
ture and suspense to Edith—he again presented 
himself at her house. 

There were other persons in the room—faces 
with which he was familiar—friends whom he 
had long known, and who always welcomed 
him with kindness. To them, and not to Edith, 
did he address himself. When he entered, her 
heart throbbed violently, and if she had per- 
ceived the least token of returning tenderness, 
she would have sacrificed all her scruples, and 
met him with even a warmer greeting than ever 
she had done before. She desired the opportu- 
nity to repose her sorrows, her strange unac- 
customed sorrows, in his bosom. It would have 
relieved her had he reproached her, had he look- 
ed displeased or agitated : 
from her in silent anger. 

But she read his looks and manner in vain. 
Her searching eye—prompt and alive to the in- 
quiry that involved her happiness—ran over every 
feature, and noted every gesture, and traced 
every alteration of expression with the most 
piercing scrutiny—but all was cold and unfeel- 
ing There was not a single mark of his usual 
anxiety, or his recent grief. He did not appear 
to be even discomposed by an interview which, 
to her, was wretched beyond description, and 
which must have been painful to him. His 
general air was that of utter indifference. He 
addressed her friends and relations as usual, and 


or had he turned | 
| ended she was very ill, and he retired in an ap- 
| parent flow of hilarity and exultation. 





when he approached her he bowed respectfully ; 

| but there was not in his whole demeanor a soli- 
| tary evidence of the heart that was fainting with- 
in. So much mastery did he possess over his 
emotions that he seemed like one who could not 
be moved by ordinary sympathies, rather than 
like that which he really was—a martyr to them. 

The coldness of his gaze, the complete indif- 
ference of his address, and the ease with which 
he took a share instantly in the uninteresting 
conversation of the group about him, recovered 
Edith from the trance into which his presence 
had thrown her. She felt as all women fee] 
when they are slighted and treated with con- 
tempt. Her pride was as strong as his. She 
would have forgiven all, have taken all the cen- 
sure, have borne with his waywardness in pas- 
sive endurance, if he had shown her the poor 
mercy of letting her see that he was suffering. 
But he was like lead or stone; he was dead to 
his and her secret grief: if he chanced to 
look at her, it was as if his eye had accidentally 
wandered in that direction, and passed over it 
in vagueness and without a purpose. She could 
not endure the heartlessness of that freezing 
glance. Her nature revolted at it. Her heart, 
that was his wholly, rebelled against him, and 
she felt regret and remorse rising within her for 
having ever loved him so fondly, so helplessly, 
as she had done. It was the first time that such 
a thought had ever arisen in her mind—the first 
time that she could have believed it possible that 
any circumstances could have shaken her faith 
in his character. But the chilling conviction 
was not to be put aside. It was not of her 
seeking. It came unbidden, and every moment 
of apathy on his side made it more and more stern. 
As he had so openly neglected her, she had no 
alternative but to appear not to feel it. She had 
her sex’s privileges to sustain, and, although 
she would have gladly foregone them all to read 
one kind look or a happy expression in his face, 
she felt she had a duty to perform to herself, 
which he, of all men living, would most have 
blamed her for neglecting. 

The rest of the evening Edith was as cold as 
Charles, and talked, when she did talk, to every 
body but to him. He, as he began to feel her 
indifference, endeavored to dissipate the uneasi- 
ness it caused him by affecting high spirits and 
a show of wit. And Edith’s spirits sank as his 
seemed to rise; and by thetime the evening was 


But it was ill with both. They had deceived 
each other. Neither of them knew how much 
agony the other was striving with ; and both be- 
lieved, from that evening, that the true love in 
which they had mutually placed their reliance 
had existed only in their credulous imaginations ! 

Time passed away without changing the cur- 
rent of those sad and self-reproaching feelings. 
They met at distant intervals, but never, never, 
as they had met before. And when by any 
chance they were placed near each other, they 
acted as if they had been strangers all their 
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lives ; and the cold and repulsive ceremonies of 
etiquette took the place of that interchange of 
affectionate confidence which in happier hours 
made them look forward to their meetings with 
thrilling expectation, and enjoy them with un- 
speakable delight. One brief explanation would 
have dispelled the mist that surrounded them— 
but who was to make the advance? Which of 
them was to trust to the result of a confession ! 
She could not—and he would not. 

It would be but a sorry and commonplace 
account of the few incidents that followed, to 
describe how Edith gradually lost her health, 
and how Charles, stung by what he supposed to 
be a wrong, threw himself into society to dissi- 
pate the recollection of that which, with all his 
struggles to shake it off, clung to him the more 
strongly the more he sought in distance and ab- 
sence to release himself from its influence. Edith 
was ever present to him: sometimes in the pride 
of that beauty and love that once made an at- 
mosphere of joy around him, but oftener in the 
attitude in which she sat when she uttered 
that one word, that fatal, careless word, that 
destroyed his peace forever. Her image—how- 


ever slight the external change it produced— 
was impressed so indelibly on his heart, that in 
the height of the revel, in solitude, and in 
worldly pursuits, it would obtrude upon all other 
thoughts, and mar them. 

Upon Edith the separation—for such it was— 
produced different effects. 


She had surrendered 
to him her first affeetions, and they never could 
be recalled. Her young heart had never known 
what it was to love, or even to fancy that it loved, 
before, and it could never feel love or pleasure 
again. The world wasclosed uponher. In so- 
ciety she was a blank. Her mind seemed to be 
shaken. She resigned her little employments 
and enjoyments one by one, and fled to solitude. 
The canker had eaten into the bud. She was 
no longer a being to create a circle about her, 
but faded away into one of the multitude that 
listened to others, and helped to make up an 
audience for the gay and the admired. The 
change was great and harrowing, from being the 
idol of every circle, to become at last a mere 
cipher in herown. But it was so imperceptible, 
and those who witnessed it were so constantly 
with her, that it wore off without much observa- 
tion, after the early attempts to rally her had 
been lessly repeated. She became, at last, 
to be regarded as a quiet, silent girl, in ill health, 
in whom people took an interest on account of 
her pretty and pensive looks, and her delicate 
appearance. Poor Edith! how little did the 
frivolous throng in which she moved guess that 
she was broken-hearted. 

Some years had now elapsed since the evening 
when the unfortunate lovers parted Charles 
had mixed largely in the world; had been 
abroad ; had acquired a new stock of ideas ; and 
had Jearned to look differently at the events of 
life; but much as travel, and bustle, and novelty 
had changed him, they could not remove the 
burden that lay like a spell upon his mind ; they 








could not drive out from his memory the sweet 
and bitter images that he had hived up im the 
summer of his youth. Even her tone of voice 
haunted him through long years of dissipation. 
He could not banish the outlines of her face, 
which came upon him like a dizzy figure in a 
dream, and although it waxed less distinct as 
time rendered him less sensitive to impressions, 
he could not expel it from his thoughts. But he 
had so outgrown the visible traces of the feeling, 
that even those who were closest in his confi- 
dence could not have suspected him of entertain- 
ing it; and external indifference at last grew so 
habitual with him as to make him feel ashamed 
to acknowledge that such a feeling had main- 
tained such a lasting power over him. Perhaps 
he finally persuaded himself that it was altogether 
a juvenile romance, and that when he should 
meet with a spirit congenial to his own, the 
whole story of Edith’s love would have no more 
pathos for him than an old legend. 

Probably he was in some such fallacious mood 
when he fancied that a new passion had taken 
possession of him. How that passion originated 
it is scarcely necessary to relate. He thought 
the object of it was mistress of a new grace that 
he had never witnessed before, and by the aid 
of that tortuous sophistry which proves things to 
be exactly what we wish them to be, he invested 
her with all other charms to correspond. ‘The 
qualities wherein she differed from Edith, were. 
strangely enough, the very qualities for which 
he admired her most. Novelty was the material 
of the second love His temperament was nat- 
urally so ardent, that he could scarcely fail of 
success where he earnestly desired it, and the re- 
sult of a short, rapid, and thoughtless courtship, 
was a marriage as abrupt as it was ill-starred. 

Charles Torrens was married; and so it fell 
out, by a curious coincidence, of which he was 
not aware until the very morning of the bridal, 
that the day which united him to Alicia Temple 
was the same day of the year upon which he had 
separated, for the first and last time, in anger 
from Edith Esdaile. But he was not supersti- 
tious, and he smiled at turning up in an old 
paper so odd a reminiscence. He was too philo- 
sophical to be affected by such an accident—but 
it nevertheless sunk into his memory, and lay 
there until it was recalled by a coincidence hardly 
less strange. 

His property, which he had recently inherited 
by the death of his father, lay close to Mr. 
Esdaile’s. An old friendship had subsisted be- 
tween the families, which was in no way com- 
promised by the breaking off of the engagement 
between Charles and Edith, for that engagement 
had all along been confined to their own confi- 
dence, and afforded, therefore, no ground for 
open estrangement. After having spent the win- 
ter in London, Charles returned to his estate, 
carrying his wife along with him. That he felt 
a pang as he passed Esdaile Manor-house was 
visible in the sudden emotion that crossed his 
features ; but he was now a married man, had 
contracted new interests, and forfeited old claims, 
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and he had no right either to lament or reflect 
upon a matter which, for all he knew, was quite 
forgotten by others. Besides, a long time had 
elapsed, and Edith should be more or less than 
girls usually are if the interval and the marriage 
had not completely closed up all the avenues to 
such a recollection in her breast. He reasoned 
himself in a few minutes into an uneasy security 
—the carriage rolled on—and he speedily arrived 
at home, where all unpleasant thoughts were 
buried in other objects. 

The news of this arrival was soon spread 
through that part of the country ; and, after a few 
days had passed over, the gentry of the neighbor- 
hood called to pay their visits of welcome and 
congratulation. ‘The house of Charles Torrens 
was now all gayety and splendor. One of the 
first persons who received intelligence of his re- 
turn was Mr. Esdaile. During the period of 
Charles’s stay on the Continent, Mrs. Esdaile had 
died, and the domestic duties had devolved upon 
Edith. But she could do no more than direct 
such things; for her health was so broken that 
she could not endure the slightest fatigue, espe- 
cially such fatigue as harassed her spirits. Mr. 


Esdaile, on learning that Charles had arrived, 
expressed a wish to his daughter that she should 
accompany him to make a morning visit to the 
bride, which would be expected at the earliest 
moment, not only because their estates lay so 
close together, but chiefly because of the ancient 
friendship that had existed between the families. 


Edith shuddered at the announcement; but 
she had long before conquered the painful train 
of emotions it would once have caused, or rather 
these emotions had conquered her. She shrank 
from the prospect of thus meeting Charles Tor- 
rens, with his young wife, in the bloom of health, 
indulging in a world of anticipations which were 
closed upon her forever; while she—who was 
once gay and happy, to whonr each succeeding 
day brought a new hope, and for whom that young 
wife’s husband would have sacrificed all that this 
wide world could have brought him—was a 
melancholy, wasted thing, to be looked upon with 
eyes of pity, and tolerated in mere compassion. 
Of course, she thought no longer of Charles 
‘Torrens, as she used to do. He was now irre- 
vocably lost to her. But she had prayed to 
Heaven to spare her the misery of seeing him as 
she was now to see him; for, much as he had 
wronged her, and incurable as was the wound 
he had inflicted upon her, she still loved him—if 
love that can be called which, like the Greek fire, 
survives through all antagonist elements—with 
an intense devotion, of the force of which she 
was not herself aware. She could have suffered 
on in silence, and died with thanksgiving and 
pardon on her lips, invoking blessings on him 
and his—but she knew not with what form of 
speech, with what disguise of manner, or pretext 
of ease, she could meet him, speak to him, and 
look at him. Her father’s wish, however, was a 
command, and she prepared the next day, with 
trembling hands and shattered nerves, to perform 
the required act of courtesy. 





Charles and his wife were sitting alone when 
Mr. and Miss Esdaile were announced. He was 
not so imperturbable and inflexible as he had all 
along tried to believe. The name acted like 
magic upon him. For an instant he forgot his 
wife, and all the incidents that had crowded the 
dreary space between the last parting from Edith 
and that moment ; the blood mounted to his fore- 
head and coursed wildly through his veins; he 
gasped for breath, and felt a tightness oppress 
his chest—but the suddenness of the necessity, 
and the embarrassing circumstances in which he 
was placed had their influence; and by the time 
the old gentlernan and his daughter entered the 
apartment, Charles had resumed an appearance 
of self-possession. He advanced to meet them. 
Edith lingered behind her father. She was dress- 
ed in mourning 

“Mr. Esdaile,”’ said Charles, “ I am delighted 
once more to meet you. Miss Esdaile—” He 
did not venture to offer his hand, but bowed 
slowly; and she, in silence, returned the recog- 
nition. ‘ Allow me,” he continued, “ to intro- 
duce Mrs. Torrens—Mr. Esdaile, Miss Esdaile 
—Mrs. Torrens ” 

The agony of that meeting was severer than 
could be painted in words, or expressed in the 
living features. Edith, for the first time, raised 
her face to look at the happy bride. God! what 
a face was there! Charles shrank back. and 
shook in every limb at that glassy and death-like 
gaze. She was pallid, and worn to the bare out- 
line of her once beautiful and animated counte- 
nance ; her eyes were sunk deeply, and had not 
a ray of their former brilliancy ; and her whole 
figure was attenuated to a thread. She looked 
at the cheerful and radiant features of the pros- 
perous bride, and with some pauses in her voice, 
expressed the ordinary welcome to the country 
Charles, who knew every tone of that voice, and 
who felt it vibrate within the centre of his heart, 
felt that Edith was laboring at an exertion be- 
yond her strength. His tenderness for her, awak- 
ened by her desolate looks, rushed back upon 
him in a tide of re-created Jove ; and, forgetful 
of all the changes that had taken place, and only 
remembering the one sweet dream that had filled 
the years of his youth, approached her, and gently 
offering to lead her to a seat, he said, 

“ Edith—dear Edith—” 

The words were like the sound of a forgotten 
song to the maniac, recalling the long-faded mem- 
ories of by-gone time, and restoring the desperate 
sense toa full consciousness of wretchedness. She 
could have answered, ‘“ Charles, dear Charles!” 
and cried aloud, for her heart was bursting ; but 
she checked the stifling sensation, and turning 
to him with that dear look rekindled which he 
had never, never forgot, she smiled, and sank 
exhausted into a chair. 

The visit was of short duration. Charles 
watched every motion of Edith’s, but how gloomy 
and despairing was that anxiety' She was an 
invalid beyond all hope of recovery: she could 
not sustain conversation—she did not try—a few 
efforts overcame her, and she was suffered to re- 
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main at rest. Her rest wasa flutter of remaining 
energies—lke the flickering of the dying lamp. 
In the course of the conversation, Charles hap- 
pened to ask what day it was; nobody knew. 
Edith smiled; it was a mournful smile; she 
turned faintly in her chair, and looking at Charles, 
she said, 

“[ am an accurate reckoner of time—it is 
Wednesday.” 

There was something strangely emphatic in 
her tone; none understood its emphasis but 
Charles, and even he did not fully comprehend 
its meaning. He only felt that it contained a 
meaning which he ought to penetrate. He pur- 
sued the inquiry, perhaps to satisfy himself fur- 
ther 

* What day of the month is it?” he asked 

“ The 3d, I believe,” said Mrs. Torrens. 

| think it is only the 2d ;” said Mr. Esdaile. 

* Wrong again,” said Edith still more faint- 
ly, her voice sinking as she proceeded, ‘it is 
Wednesday, the 4th of July.” 

Then burst the full truth upon Charles. It 
was the anniversary of his parting from Edith 
and of his marriage. Oh! what a wreck and 
ruin had followed from that day’s double misery. 
It was the black day m the calendar to him, from 
which he dated the blight that had fallen upon 
his life. Edith’s memory served well to recall 
him to the horrors of disappointed affection and 
ill-matched enthusiasm. : 

The visitors departed. Edith was evidently 
very ill. The farewell was as sad as the severing 
forever of two fond and faithful hearts could 
make it. They both now saw the full extent of 
their misfortunes. ‘They saw that they had mis- 
taken each other, and that rashness had robbed 
them of their happiness. They repented, and 
would have recalled the past, and atoned to each 
other for the sorrows they had mutually caused 
—but it was too late. Charles’s life was fixed, 
and Edith’s was ended. 

The sequel is not startling. It is what must 
have been anticipated. A few days more, and 
the spirit of Edith Esdaile had sought repose 
where alone repose is to be found for the bruised 
heart. Her life had been rapidly ebbing away, 
but the interview with Charles had hurried the 
feeble stream quicker from its fountain. What 
he felt—what he thought—and what he resolved 
to do—are, perhaps, beyond the interest of the 
narrative. He was a man upon whom the lan- 
guor and imbecility of age had fallen in a single 
shock ! 


THE SINGER OF EISENACH. 


ia was a winter evening in the year 1498. The 
hoar frost lay white on plain and forest, and 
a heavy mist was rolling down from the Thurin- 
gian mountains on the ancient town of Eisenach, 
while the broad red sun, now low in the west, 
gleamed fitfully on the homes and churches of 
the little city. There were few passengers in 
its narrow streets, but the firelight flashed bright- 
ly from door and window. The din of loom and 
hammer, mingled with the sounds of domestic 











preparation, came from every dwelling ; for the 
good wives of Eisenach were getting ready their 
German supper, and the rest of its industrious 
population were hasting to finish the work of the 
day. All that machinery now accomplishes, and 
much that commerce brings ready-made to Eu- 
ropean doors, was there executed by the hands 
of the craftsman or the labor of the household ; 
Eisenach, like other old country burghs, had 
therefore few idlers among its people in those 
days. Even in the great square of St. George, 
where the richest families lived, there was not a 
looker-out to be seen at the windows, except 
Dame Ursula, the wife of Conrad Cotta, master 
of the guild of woolen weavers. 

Dame Ursula was the admiration and envy of 
many a neighbor, for the blessings of this world 
which seemed showered upon her. She was the 
only daughter of a distinguished burgomaster, 
well beloved, richly dowered, and wedded to the 
husband of her choice, a just and kindly man, 
who was, moreover, the wealthiest citizen of Eise- 
nach. She had health, beauty, and fair fame ; 
and was then a young wife, happy in her pleasant 
home, with her infant son and her loving hus- 
band. Dame Ursula was also somewhat vain of 
the damask kirtle and vail of Flemish lace, in 
which she heard mass or vespers ; of the scarlet 
gown and golden chain in which her husband led 
the guild in holiday and festival processions ; and 
of the workshop with twenty looms, which occu- 
pied almost the whole of the lower story of that 
large timber house, wherein four generations of 
Cottas had lived and died. Conrad usually pre- 
sided there ; but that evening he sat in council 
with the chiefs of the guild, on a point of dispute 
between them and the wool-combers’ company, 
which threatened the peace of the city ; and his 
wife expected him home with two of his latest 
and wealthiest friends, Hans Gortland the burgo- 
master and Doctor Ambrosius the dean, who 
were to sup with the Cottas. 

Matters were fully arranged for the reception 
of those important guests, and great was the dis- 
play of domestic magnificence. The venison 
pasty was baked and the ale spiced ; the great 
gilt tankard, the silver-rimmed drinking-horns, 
and the plates of English pewter, stood forth in 
fair array on the long table of walnut-wood, with 
carved stools ranged on each side of it; a bright 
wood-fire blazed in the ample chimney, and shone 
ou the tapestried walls and floor of polished oak ; 
for the room in which Dame Ursula stood was 
her best parlor. 

The narrow window of thin horn, interspersed 
with diminutive squares of glass, afforded but an 
uncertain view in the gathering darkness. Dame 
Ursula opened it, and looked over the quiet 
square. There was no trace of her husband or 
his friends; but through the deepening twilight 
came a clear young voice, singing a German 
version of the forty-sixth psalm, ‘God is our 
refuge’ Ursula had heard it sung in many a 
church, but she thought never so sweetly ; and, 
as the singer came nearer, she perceived that he 
was one of the poor scholars from the neighbor- 








ing Augustine convent, who were accustomed to 
sing every evening in the streets of Eisenach for 
what the charitable or pious’ were disposed to 
give. In most cases this was their only means 
of subsistence. The convent afforded them lodg- 
ing and education in return for all manner of 
domestic service, but they were expected to find 
their own bread ; and being generally the sons 
of poor parents, who lived far away in the coun- 
try, they had no resource but that of singing 
hymns and carols in the streets of the nearest 
town. ‘The same causes which led to the large 
increase of monasteries, had latterly augmented 
the numbers and diminished the good repute of 
the poor scholars. Even charitable people re- 
marked that they learned importunate begging 
and vagrant ways. The magistrates and city 
guards looked on them as so many nuisances, 
while wise and observing men saw in them only 
a growing harvest of those mendicant friars by 
whom all Europe was overrun at the period. 

Ursula remarked that the boy seemed a new- 
comer, and looked more poverty-stricken than 
the other scholars of the convent. He was thinly 
clad, and scarcely fifteen ; but there was an air 
of rustic respectability and diffidence about him 
ill ealeulated to succeed in his present vocation. 
He had approached the first house in the square ; 
it was that of Doctor Ambrosius the dean, and 
stood opposite the parish church. The door was 
open, and having sung a few verses, the dame, 
still bending from her window, heard him ask, in 
a timid broken voice, for some bread or beer to 
help the poor scholar. Old Gretchen, the house- 
keeper, had that day lost her cat, and got into 
bad temper; so that searcely was the humble 
request uttered when she slammed the door in 
the poor boy’s face, ordering him to be gone with 
his psalms and begging, for there were too many 
of his sort in Eisenach. 

The boy staggered back at her rude repulse. 
It was the third he had met with that evening— 
for two hours he had sung in the streets, but 
obtained nothing ; and now the worn-out child 
moved silently away, and leaned against the 
porch of the church. Dame Ursula’s house had 
been grievously pestered by the poor scholars. 
In common with most of the good wives of the 
city, she would have felt thankful if tempers like 
that of old Gretchen had driven them completely 
from the town; but as the firelight from the 
cheerful homes around him shone on the boy’s 
face, it had a desolate, hungry look that smote 
upon her heart. She thought of her own infant 
son, now fast asleep in his cradle. Might not he 
also be poor, and a stranger in some far-off 
town ; there were tales of as great reverses ; 
and rising hastily, the young mother filled up a 
pewter-flagon of the warm ale, took a small loaf 
from the supper bread, and hurried down to the 
door of the hall or great kitchen. 

“Come, child,” said she, stepping cut with 
that welcome present, “here is some supper for 
you. Come in and eat it by the fire, and you 
will sing us a psalm before you go home to the 
convent.” 
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The boy took the loaf and - flagon from her: 
hands He tried to speak, but Dame Ursula saw 
that the tears were gathering in his large blue 
eyes, and led him in to the stone-bench by the 
great kitchen fire, which blazed and crackled on 
the broad hearth. The servants who had assem- 
bled for supper, and the weavers who poured in 
from the workshop—for, in the fashion of those 
times, all whom Conrad Cotta employed formed 
part of his household—were surprised to see 
their mistress give such countenance, to a poor 
scholar; but they gathered round to hear what 
news or gossip he could tell—the boys of the 
convent being famous for knowing ‘all that hap. 
pened in the principality. To their many ip- 
quiries, the boy, who had by this time recovered 
himself, answered that he was a stranger’; that 
his parents lived far away, and were poor miners. 
that his name was Martin, and he had come to 
the convent with his father and mother’s bless- 
ing, hoping to be made a scholar and a good 
priest some day. The weavers laughed loudly 
at the last of his expectations, and Peterkin, the 
wit of th workshop, inquired if he “ wouldn't 
rather be an archbishop?” But Dame Ursula, 
who ruled her husband’s household discreetly, 
notwithstanding her youth, commanded them to 
be silent and civil when a stranger sat by the 
fire, and give thanks for their supper. 

“A sound advice, wife, and one we are right 
ready to take,” said ‘the deep but cheerful voice 
of Conrad Cotta, as he bustled into his own 
dwelling, followed by the dean and burgomaster 
at a pace befitting their superior rank. The 
only entrance to the tapestried chamber, or best 
parlor, of a wealthy citizen in those days was 
through the great kitchen, where ordinary meals 
and sundry domestic operations were conducted ; 
and his men and maids, now taking their places 
at the long table, which almost bent under the 
weight of barley-cakes, cheese, and strong beer. 
did reverence to their master and his guests The 
burgomaster nodded solemnly in reply to their 
salutations ; Doctor Ambrosius muttered a Latin 
benediction ; and Conrad said, “ A good supper 
to ye, children ;” but as the poor scholar’s mod- 
est bow caught his eye a frown darkened on the 
good man’s face. 

“You are one of these convent boys who 
trouble the town, and have given us such a job 
with the wool-combers,” cried he, in sudden an- 
ger; for Conrad’s temper was quicker than his 
judgment, at times. “ Sirrah, was it you who 
stole old Jasper’s cards and combs, and laid the 
blame on our weaver boys, with your fine sto- 
ries ?” 

“‘Husband, the boy is a stranger,” said Ursula, 
‘and too modest to be guilty of such things.” 

“Ay, they’re all modest when they get into 
good honest houses, I’ll warrant,” interrupted 
the burgomaster ; “‘ but one of them shall not be 
suffered to sing in the town for a twelvemonth ; 
and, dame,” he added, with an admonishing look. 
“it might be well that they were less encour- 
aged.” 

“T never stole cards or combs,” said the boy. 
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setting down his flagon, with a crimson cheek | infants had become tall youths and maidens ; but 


and a flashing eye ; ‘I never told tales of any | 


ane. My father is an honest miner: though we 
were poor, he brought me up like a Christian, 
and I would never sing at doors if I were not 
hungry.” , 
“A proud boy, indeed !” said Doctor Ambro- 
sius, smiling. “Don’t be too hard with him, 
Conrad: he may come to a cardinal’s hat yet. 
Pope John, they say, begged in his time.”” And 
with a laugh at the dean’s joke, in which even 
the grave burgomaster joined, Conrad and his 
guests went up to their supper-room ; while Ur- 
sula gently bid the boy finish his supper, saying 
she was sure he had stolen nothing, and there 
would always be some bread and beer for him 
when he sang at their door. Cheered by her 
kindly words more than by the supper she had 
given him, the poor scholar drained the flagon, 
deposited a remnant of the loaf in his wallet for 
the benefit of less successful school-fellows, and 
took his way to vespers at the convent. Ever 
after, in the cold evenings, Ursula had a wel- 
come and a supper for the stranger boy. At first 
he came seldom, and only when he could obtain 
bread at no other house; but the dame knew his 
voice in the square, and beckoned to him from 
her window, or called him in at the door. Con- 
rad, too, began to perceive that there was a dif- 
ference between the miner's son and the rest of 
the convent boys, against whom the burgomas- 
ter's threat was not yet put into execution. He 
would never think of taxing him with a stolen 
utensil, or a street disturbance. Even with the 
rude weavers and servants the poor scholar grew 
popular. There was not a better singer in the 
monastery, nor one more thoroughly versed in 
the old hymns and carols ; and though medest 
and pious, he had a ready wit and a species of 
learning which delighted those rustic minds. 
Many a morality and saint’s tale had he related 
for their edification ; when, one evening, at the 
beginning of summer, young Martin stepped in 
to say that he was going to learn greater things 
ina distant convent. All the household, includ- 
ing Peterkin, the wit, hoped he would do well, 
and come to be a good priest yet, which the old- 
er men said was a thing not over plentiful just 
then in the country. Dame Ursula gave him 
many good advices, besides a loaf and a gros- 
chen. Conrad bestowed upon him an old woolen 
gown, with a declaration that the other scholars 
should be sent out of town as soon as he was 
gone ; and singing, at the special desire of these 
good friends, the old Thuringian carol of ‘‘ We 
are Pilgrims all,” with the twenty-third psalm in 
Latin, the poor scholar departed from Eisenach. 
Twenty-three years never pass without change 
over house or head, city or people; and so many 
springs and harvests had passed over the peace- 
ful old German burgh, carrying its story far into 
another century ; for it was a Sabbath merning 
in the winter of 1521. Since the poor scholar 
sang in the square of St. George, strong men had 
grown gray and stooping, girls that once were 
fair had turned staid and substantial matrons ; 








greater changes had been brought upon the land 
A light, unknown to their fathers, had flashed 
on the homes and churches of Germany; doubts 
long working in the minds of thoughtful men at 
length spoke out, making priests and princes 
hear. The vail of awful mystery which for ages 
had covered papal palace and cloister cell had 
been rent, giving to the people sights of corrup- 
tion and iniquity never to be forgotten. Cities 
cast away their creeds, and universities their 
learning. The miracle play and the holyday 
procession were neglected by the populace ; for 
young and old crowded to hear the preachers of 
the new doctrines; and every where prince, 
scholar, and peasant talked of nothing but an an- 
cient book called the Bible, and one who had 
brought it to light among them, whom they named 
Martin Luther. It was he—the leader of that 
mighty movement ; the man who had questioned 
the faith of centuries, and set the authority of 
Christendom at naught ; solemnly excx i- 
cated by the whole Roman church, and now on 
his way from the great Diet at Worms, under the 
ban of the German empire as a contumacious 
heretic; it was he who that day proposed to 
preach in the parish church of Eisenach. 

Never had the old Gothic pile been so well 
filled: peasants with their wives and children 
had poured in from the surrounding hamlets, and 
nobles with their trains from the mountain cas- 
tles ; rich citizens were there with their dames, 
humble artisans with their hard-working help- 
mates, and mendicant friars half-concealed among 
the crowd which thronged gallery, nave, and aisle. 
The chiefs of the guilds sat in their accustomed 
places, but Conrad Cotta was not among them 
Hans Gortland the burgomaster occupied his 
wonted seat of honor. Sadly deaf and dull had 
he grown with years; but still mindful that 
John Frederick the elector, then lord paramount 
of Eisenach, favored the new religion. Close 
vehind a pillar which sheltered him from public 
gaze, sat Dr. Ambrosius the dean, now white- 
haired, and bending on a staff, but curious te 
hear the popular heretic, and wondering much 
what things would come to with the clergy. He 
had employed his clerk that morning in writing 
out a declaration for the satisfaction of |:is spir- 
itual superior, to the effect that he could not 
help Luther’s preaching in the church. 

At length the Reformer entered ; and all eyes 
were turned upon the face that had not blanched 
before prince and prelate, cardinal and kaiser, 
when they stood in hostile array against the 
Wittemberg doctor. It was that of a still young 
than, strong to work and will: traces of early 
care and great thought-conflicts were on it; but 
these were over, and the calm brow and fearless 
glance seemed brightened by the full assurance 
of faith. As the preacher took his place, a poor 
and wayworn pair, whom nobody knew or re- 
garded, moved slowly forward and seated them- 
selves on the steps of the pulpit. Their attire 
was that of the humblest peasants ; their hands 
were hard with toil; and none could recognize 
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in the aged weather-beaten faces the once pros- 
perous Conrad Cotta and his fair wife Ursula. 
‘Both had grown old before their time, for strange 
and sad were the changes wrought upon their 
fortunes since that first evening of our story, 
when the dame looked out for her husband and 
his friends. ‘The infant son had died in fair and 
promising childhood. ‘Two others had come and 
grown up only to squander much of their father’s 
well-won wealth in sin and folly, and at length 
enlist in the emperor's army. A quarrel with 
the burgomaster brought on a ruinous lawsuit, 
which utterly impoverished them ; an accidental 
fire consumed the goodly mansion of the Cottas, 
from workshop to tapestried chamber; and a 
charge of heresy by Dr. Ambrosius, who took 
part with the burgomaster, obliged them to fly 
from the city. Of all their possessions nothing 
remained to the desolate pair but a poor cottage 
anda field, which Conrad had purchased in a small 
hamlet among the Thuringian mountains. Thith- 
er they retired ; friends forgot and old neighbors 
lost sight of them, and they labored for their 
daily bread like the poor peasants around. The 
seasons were adverse, Conrad’s strength was 
failing fast, and Ursula’s heart was broken; for 
tidings had reached them some months before 
that their two sons had fallen in the Italian wars. 
They had hoped that the boys might return to 
support and comfort their old age. They had 


thought too, with a lingering of former pride, 
that their sons might redeem the family rank by 
rising in the military profession, and they might 


live to hear them called great captains ; but all 
these hopes were stricken down, and their souls 
had no anchor. Conrad and his wife had been 
always piously inclined, according to the creed 
of their fathers. Willingly would they have 
sought comfort in religion, but the only faith, 
they knew offered none of its highest consolations 
to the poor. No convent would receive them ; 
they could bring neither rank nor riches. It was 
not in their power to make pilgrimages to any 
of the shrines, for being poor and honest they 
thought it right to journey on their own charges, 
and it was their greatest grief that they had no 
money to pay for masses to benefit their lost sons. 

“ All things are for the rich,” said Ursula. 
‘Even the holy church keeps her blessings for 
them. Yet I have heard say that Christ was 
poor! What can this new doctor be who speaks 
so much of him?” 

‘Our priest says he wants to bring back pagan- 
ism,”’said Conrad. But I hear he preaches much 
against the covetousness of the clergy. That's 
true, I’m sure, though it was for saying so that 
Doctor Ambrosius called me a heretic. Also 
they tell me he talks wonderfully concerning 
somewhat called free grace, and that it is to be 
had without money and without price.” 

“That would answer us, husband,” said Ur- 
sula. ‘They say this doctor will preach next 
Sunday in Eisenach, and as our good Elector has 
forbidden all search after heretics, let us go and 





try to hear him.” 


So the pair went a weary journey, and sat 
them down on the steps of the pulpit. They 
had occupied higher places and been saluted by 
many a non-forgetful neighbor; but these things 
were forgotten in the wondrous tidings unfolded 
by the preacher. He told them of the worthless. 
ness of mass, penance, and pilgrimage, and of 
One mighty to save, who said, “* Come unto me 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I wil] 
give you rest.” That sermon was like dew on 
the dry ground to their souls. Each thought, 
“ Surely this is truth ; we will go home and grieve 
no more, but trust in:the only Saviour, and seek 
for the city that hath foundations.” Their mem- 
ories had grown faint and confused over many 
losses, and the name which floated highest on 
the great controversy had not been recognized ; 
but, when the preacher's voice rose in the psalm, 
old scenes and days came back upon Ursula, and 
she knew that the miner’s son who had sung long 
ago in the streets was the same Martin Luther 
whom the pope excommunicated and the people 
blessed. It was the psalm too that she had heard 
through the misty evening. He had sung it with 
his friends before setting out to meet the threat- 
ening Diet ; and now, through all the desolations 
of their latter days, it came to the aged pair like 
a voice of faith and comfort—‘ God is our ref- 
uge !” 

The multitude departed, wondering and talk- 
ing of what they had heard. Conrad and his 
wife also turned homeward ; but in the porch of 
the church a hand was laid on Ursula’s worn 
cloak, and turning they saw the preacher. 

“ Friends,” said Luther, “ your faces seem 
familiar and yet changed to my remembrance 
Tell me, if it be not too bold to ask, what are 
your names?” 

“We are the Cottas,” said Conrad, “ who 
lived, long ago, where yonder tavern now stands, 
in the good house of our fathers. We have be- 
come poor, and our neighbors have forgotten 
us.” 

“ Alas, friends!” said Luther, “‘ that I have 
nothing wherewith to return the kindness you 
showed my youth. Were it not for the charity 
of those who bear my charges, I might want in 
this war. The Lord repay them and you also.” 

“He has repaid us an hundredfold,” said 
Ursula, “and his ways are wonderful; for we 
divided to you the bread of this world, but you 
have broken this day the bread of life to us.” 

So the three parted: Luther went his way 
to be shut up in the castle of Wartburg, where 
he translated the Bible; Conrad and Ursula 
returned to the cottage, where their neigh- 
bors said they never grieved after, nor came to 
want; for somehow Luther’s friend, the Elect- 
or, heard of them. No one in their native city 
seemed to know that the Cottas had been there ; 
but the mountain peasants, among whom they 
lived and died, entertained a rude reverence for 
the pair, because they had been kind to thei: 
great Reformer long ago, when he was but « 
singing boy of Eisenach. 
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BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—CuEsnEy Wo p. 

HARLEY and I did not set off alone upon our 

expedition into Lincolnshire. My Guardian 
had made up his mind not to lose sight of me 
until I was safe in Mr. Boythorn’s house; so he 
accompanied us, and we were two days upon the 
road. And I found every breath of air, and every 
scent and every flower and leaf and blade of grass, 
and every passing cloud, and every thing in na- 
ture, more beautiful and wonderful to me than I 
had ever found it yet. This was my first gain 
from my illness. How little I had lost, when 
the wide world was so full of delight for me. 

My Guardian intending to go back immedi- 
ately, we appointed, on our way down, a day when 
my dear girl should come. I wrote her a letter, 
of which he took charge; and he left us within 
half an hour of our arrival at our destination, on 
a delightful evening in the early summer time. 

If a good fairy had built the house for me with 
a wave of her wand, and I had been a princess 
and her favored godchild, I could not have been 
more considered in it. So many preparations 
were made for me, and such and endearing re- 
membrance was shown of all my little tastes, and 
likings, that I could have sat down, overcome, a 
dozen times, before I had revisited half the rooms. 
] did better than that, however, by showing them 
all to Charley instead. Charley’s delight calmed 
mine; and after we had had a walk in the garden, 
and Charley had exhausted her whole vocabulary of 
admiring expressions, I was as tranquilly happy as 
I ought to have been. It was a great comfort to be 
able to say to myself after tea, ‘“‘ Esther, my dear, I 
think, you are quite sensible enough to sit down 
now, and write a note of thanks to your host.’’ He 
had left a note of welcome for me, as sunny as 
his own face, and had confided his bird to my 
care, which | knew to be his highest mark of con- 
fidence. Accordingly I wrote a little note to him 
in London, telling him how all his favorite plants 
and trees were looking, and how the most aston- 
ishing of birds had chirped the honors of the house 
to me in the most hospitable manner, and how, 
after singing on my shoulder, to the inconceivable 
rapture of my little maid, he was then at roost in 
the usual corner of his cage, but whether dream- 
ing or no I could not report. My note finished 
and sent off to the post, 1 made myself very busy 
in unpacking and arranging; and I sent Charley 
to bed in good time, and told her I should want 
her no more that night. 

For I had not yet looked in the glass, and had 
never asked to have my own restored to me. I 
knew this to be a weakness which must be ever- 
come; but I had always said to myself that I 
would begin afresh, when I got to where I now 
was. Therefore | had wanted to be alone, and 
therefore I said, now, alone, in my own room, 
‘Esther, if you are to be happy, if you are to have 
any right to pray to be true-hearted, you must 
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keep your word, my dear.”’ I was quite resolved 
to keep it; but I sat down for a little while first, 
to reflect upon all my blessings. And then I said 
my prayers, and thought a little more. 

My hair had not been cut off, though it had 
been in danger more than once. It was long and 
thick. I let it down, and shook it out, and went 
up to the glass upon the dressing-table. There 
was a little muslin curtain drawn across it. I 
drew it back; and stood for a moment looking 
through such a vail of my own hair, that I could 
see nothing else. Then 1 put my hair aside, and 
looked at the reflection in the mirror: encouraged 
by seeing how placidly it looked at me. I was 
very much changed—O very, very much. At 
first my face was so strange to me, that | think I 
should have put my hands before it and started 
back. but or the encouragement | have mentioned. 
Very soon it became more familiar, and then | 
knew the extent of the alteration in it better than 
I had done at first. It was not like what I had 
expected; but 1 had expected nothing definite, 
and I dare say any thing definite would have sur- 
prised me. 

I had never been a beauty, and had never 
thought myself one ; but I had been very different 
from this. It was all gonenow. Heaven was so 
good to me, that I could let it go with a few not 
bitter tears, and could stand there arranging my 
hair for the night quite thankfully. 

One thing troubled me, and I considered it for 
a long time before I went to sleep. I had kept 
Mr. Woodcourt’s flowers. When they were with- 
ered I had dried them, and put them in a book I 
was fond of. Nobody knew this, not even Ada. 
I was doubtful whether I had a right to preserve 
what he had sent to one so different—whether it 
was generous toward him to do it. I wished to 
be generous to him, even in the secret depths of 
my heart, which he would never know, because I 
could have loved him—could have been devoted 
tohim. At last I came to the conclusion that I 
might keep them; if I treasured them only as a 
remembrance of what was irrevocably past and 
gone, never to be looked back on any more, in any 
other light. I hope this may not seem trivial. 
I was very much in earnest. 

I took care to be up early in the morning, and te 
be before the glass when Charley came in on tiptoe. 

“Dear, dear, miss!’’ cried Charley, starting. 
“Ts that you?” 

“Yes, Charley,” said I, quietly putting up my 
hair. ‘And I am very well indeed, and very 
happy.” 

I saw it was a weight off Charley’s mind, but 
it was a greater weight off mine. I knew the 
worst now, and was composed to it. I shall not 
conceal, as I go on, the weaknesses I could not 
quite conquer; but they always passed from me 
soon, and the happier frame of mind staid by 
me faithfully. 

Wishing to be fully re-established in my strength 
and my good spirits before Ada came, | now laid 
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out before breakfast, and were to dine early, and 
were to be out again before and after dinner, and 
were to walk in the garden after tea, and were 
to go to rest betimes, and were to climb every 
hill and explore every road, lane, and field in the 
neighborhood. As to restoratives and strength- 
ening delicacies, Mr. Boythorn’s good house- 
keeper was forever trotting about with something 
to eat or drink in her hand ; I could not even be 
heard of as resting in the Park, but she would 
ceme trotting after me with a basket, her cheer- 
ful face shining with a lecture on the importance 
of frequent nourishment. Then there was a pony 
expressly for my riding, a chubby pony, with a 
short neck and a mane all over his eyes, who 
could canter—when he would—so easily and 
quietly, that he was a treasure. In a very few 
days, he would come to me in the paddock when 
1 called him, and eat out of my hand, and follow 
me about. We arrived at such a capital under- 
standing, that when he was jogging with me 
lazily, and rather obstinately, down some shady 
lane, if I patted his neck, and said, ‘‘ Stubbs, | 
am surprised you don’t canter when you know 
how much I like it; and I think you might oblige 
me, for you are only getting stupid and going to 
sleep,’’ he would give his head a comical shake 
or two, and set off directly ; while Charley would 
stand still and Jaugh with such enjoyment, that 
her laughter was like music. I don’t know who 
had given Stubbs his name, but it seemed to be- 
long to him as naturally as his rough coat. Once 
we put him in a little chaise, and drove him tri- 
umphantly through the green lanes for five miles ; 
but all at once, as we were extolling him to the 
skies, he seemed to take it ill that he should have 
been accompanied so far by the circle of tanta- 
lizing little gnats, that had been hovering round 
and round his ears the whole way without ap- 
pearing to advance an inch; and stopped to think 
about it. I suppose he came to the decision that 
it was not to be borne; for he steadily refused to 
move, until I gave the reins to Charley and got 
eut and walked; when he followed me with a 
sturdy sort of good-humor, putting his head under 
my arm, and rubbing his ear against my sleeve. 
It was in vain for me to say, “ Now, Stubbs, I 
feel quite sure from what I know of you, that 
you will go on if I ride a little while ;” for the 
moment I left him, he stood stock still again. 
Consequently I was obliged to lead the way, as 
before; and in this order we returned home, to 
the great delight of the village. 

Charley and I had reason to call it the most 
friendly of villages, I am sure; for in a week's 
time the people were so glad to see us go by, 
though ever so frequently in the course of a day, 
that there were faces of greeting in every cottage. 
] had known many of the grown people before, 
and almost all the children; but.now the very 
steeple began to wear a familiar and affectionate 
look. Among my new friends was an old, old wo. 
man who lived in such a little thatched and white- 
washed dwelling, that when the outside shutter 
was turned up on its hinges, it shut up the whole 








house-front. This old lady had a grandson who 
was a sailor ; and I wrote a letter to him for her, 
and drew at the top of it the chimney-corner in 
which she had brought him up, and where his 
old stool yet occupied its old place. This was 
considered by the whole village the most won- 
derful achievment in the world; but when an 
answer came back all the way from Plymouth, 
in which he mentioned that he was going to take 
the picture all the way to America, and from 
America would write again, | got all the credit 
that ought to have been given to the Post Office, 
and was invested with the merit of the whole 
system. 

Thus, what with being so much in the air, 
playing with so many children, gossiping with 
so many people, going on invitation into so many 
cottages, going on with Charley’s education, and 
writing to Ada every day, I had scarcely any 
time to think about that little loss of mine, and 
was almost always cheerful. If I did think of it 
at odd moments now and then, I had only to be 
busy and forget it. I felt it more than I had 
hoped I should, once, when a child said, ‘ Mother. 
why is the lady not a pretty lady now, like she 
used to be?”? But when | found the child was 
not less fond of me, and drew its soft hand over 
my face with a kind of pitying protection in its 
touch, that soon set me up again. There were 
many little occurrences which suggested to me. 
with great consolation, how natural it is to gen- 
tle hearts to be considerate and delicate toward 
any inferiority. One of these particularly touch- 
ed me. I happened to stroll into the little church 
when a matriage was just concluded, and the 
young couple had to sign the register. The bride- 
groom, to whom the pen was handed first, made 
a rude cross for his mark; the bride, who came 
next, did the same. Now, I had known the 
bride when I was last there, not only as the 
prettiest girl in the place, but as having quite 
distinguished herself in the school; and I could 
not help looking at her with some surprise. She 
came aside and whispered to me, while tears of 
honest love and admiration stood ia her bright 
eyes, “ He’s a dear good fellow, miss; but he 
can’t write yet; he’s going to learn of me—and 
1 wouldn’t shame him for the world!” Why, 
what had I to fear, I thought with shame, when 
there was this nobility in the soul of a laboring 
man’s daughter! 

The air blew as fresh and revivingly upon me 
as it had ever blown, and the healthy color came 
into my new face as it had come into my old one. 
Charley was wonderful to see, she was so radiant 
and so rosy; and we both enjoyed the whole 
day, and slept soundly the whole night. 

There was a favorite spot of mine in the park- 
woods of Chesney Wold, where a seat had been 
erected commanding a lovely view. The wood 
had been cleared and opened, to improve this 
point of sight; and the bright sunny landscape 
beyond, was so beautiful that I rested there at 
least once every day. A picturesque part of the 
Hall, called the Ghost’s Walk, was seen to ad- 
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vantage from this higher ground; and the start- | times, as the story said, upon the lonely Ghost 


family which I had heard from Mr. Boythorn, | Dedlock had impressed me, may have had som 
Lec! unting for it, mingled with the view and gave | influence in keeping me from the house eve 
it something of a mysterious interest, in addition |W hen she was absent. I am not sure. Iler fa 
to its real charms. There was a bank here, too, | and figure were associated with it, naturally 
which was a famous one for violets; and as} but I can not say that they repelled me from it 
t was a daily delight of Charley’s to gather | though something did. For whatever reason 
wild flowers, she took as much to the spot as I| no reason, I had never once gone near it, dow 
did. | to the day at which my story now arrives. 
It would be idle to inquire now why I never | I was resting at my favorite point, after a lon 
went close to the house, or never went inside it. ramble, and Charley was gathering violets at 
The family were not there I had heard on my | little distance from me. I had been looking : 
arrival, and were not expected. I was far from | the Ghost’s Walk lying in a deep shade of ma- 
incurious or uninterested about the build- | sonry afar off, and picturing to myself the femal 
on the contrary, I often sat in this place, | shape that was said to haunt it, when I becam 
idering how the rooms ranged, and whether | aware of a figure approaching through the wood 
ny echo like a footstep really did resound at | The perspective was so long, and so darkened by 


g name, and the old legend in the Dedlock} Walk. The indefinable feeling with which Lady 
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LADY DEDLOCK 


leaves, and the shadows of the branches on the 
ground made it so much more intricate to the 
eye, that at first I could not discern what figure 
it was. By little and little, it revealed itself to 
be a woman’s—a lady’s—Lady Dedlock’s. She 
was alone, and coming to where I sat with a 
much quicker step, I observed to my surprise, 
than was usual with her. 

I was fluttered by her bemg unexpectedly so 
near (she was almost within speaking distance 
before I knew her), and would have risen to con- 
tinue my walk. But Leould not. Iwas rendered 
motionless; not so much by her hurried gesture 
of entreaty, not so much by her quick advance 
and outstretched hands, not so much by the 
great change in her manner, and the absence of 
her haughty self-restraint, as by a something in 
her face that I had pined for and dreamed of 
, when I was a little child; something I had never 





IN THE WOOD. 


seen in any face; something I had never seen i 
hers before. 

A dread and faintness fell upon me, and | 
called to Charley. Lady Dedlock stopped, upon 
the instant, and changed back almost to what | 
had known her. 

“ Miss Summerson, I am afraid I have startled 
you,”’ she said, now advancing slowly. “ You 
can searcely be strong yet. You have been very ill, 
I know. I have been much concerned to hear 
a.” 

I could no more have removed my eyes from 


| her pale face, than I could have stirred from th: 


bench on which I sat. She gave me her hand; 
and its deadly coldness, so at variance with th 
enforced composure of her features, deepened th: 
fascination that overpowered me. I can not say 
what was in my whirling thoughts. 

“You are recovering again ?”’ she asked, kindly 
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Dedlock.’ 

“Ts this your young attendant ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Will you send her on before, and walk toward 
your house with me ?”’ 

“ “Charley,” said I, ‘take your flowers home, 
and I will follow you directly.” 

Charley, with her best courtesy, blushingly tied 
on her bonnet, and went her way. When she was 
gone, Lady Dedlock sat down on the seat beside 
me. 

I can not tell in any words what the state of 
my mind was, when I saw in her hand my hand- 
kerchief, with which I had covered the dead 
baby. 

T looked at her; but I could not see her, I 
could not hear her, I could not draw my breath. 
The beating of my heart was so violent and 
wild, that I felt as if my life were breaking from 
me. But when she caught me to her breast, 
kissed me, wept over me, compassionated me, 
and called me back to myself; when she fell 
down on her knees and cried to me, ‘O my child, 
my child, ] am your wicked and unhappy mother! 
0 try to forgive me !’’—when I saw her at my feet 
on the bare earth in her great agony of mind, I 
felt, through all my tumult of emotion, a burst 
of gratitude to the providence of God that I was 
so changed as that I never could disgrace her by 
any trace of likeness; as that nobody could ever 
now look at me and look at her, and remotely 
think of any near tie between us. 

I raised my mother up, praying and beseeching 
her not to stoop before me in such affliction and 
humiliation. I did so, in broken, incoherent 
words ; for, besides the trouble I was in, it fright- 
ened me to see her at my feet. I told her—or I 
tried to tell her—that if it were for me, her child, 
under any circumstances, to take upon me to for- 
give her, I did it, and had done it, many, many 
years. 1 told her that my ‘heart overflowed with 
love for her; that it was natural love, which no- 
thing in the past had changed, or could change. 
That it was not for me, then resting for the first 
time ou my mother’s bosom, to take her to ac- 
count for having given me life; but that my 
duty was to bless her and receive her, though the 
whole world turned from her, and that I only 
asked her leave to do it. I held my mother in 
my embrace, and she held me in hers; and among 
the still woods in the silence of the summer day, 
there seemed to be nothing but our two troubled 
minds that was not at peace. 

“To bless and receive me,” groaned my mother, 
“it is far too late. I must travel my dark road 
alone, and it will lead me where it will. From 

day to day, sometimes from hour to hour, I do 
not see the way before my guilty feet. This is 
the earthly punishment I have brought upon my- 
self. I bear it, and I hide it.” 

Even in the thinking of her endurance, she 
drew her habitual air of proud indifference about 
her like a vail, though she soon cast it off again. 

“T must keep this secret, if by any means it 


«] was quite well but a moment ago, Lady | 
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can be kept, not wholly for myself. I have a 
husband, wretched and dishonoring creature that 
I am!” 

These words she uttered with a suppressed cry 
of despair, more terrible in its sound than any 
shriek. Covering her face with her hands, she 
shrunk down in my embrace as if she were un- 
willing that I should touch her; nor could I, by 
my utmost persuasions, or by any endearments | 
could use, prevail upon her to rise. She said, No 
no, no, she could only speak to me so; she must 
be proud and disdainful every where else; she 
would be humbled and ashamed there, in the only 
natural moments of her life. 

My unhappy mother told me that in my illness 
she had been nearly frantic. She had but thin 
known that her child was living. She could no 
have suspected me to be that child before. She 
had followed me down here, to speak to me but 
once in all her life. We never could associate, 
never could communicate, never probably from 
that time forth could interchange another word, 
on earth. She put into my hands a letter she 
had written for my reading only; and said, when 
I had read it, and destroyed it—but not so much 
for her sake, since she asked nothing, as for her 
husband’s and my own—I must evermore consider 
her as dead. If I could believe that she loved 
me, in this agony in which I saw her, with a 
mother’s love, she asked me to do that; for then 
I might think of her with a greater pity, imagin- 
ing what she suffered. She had put herself beyond 
all hope, and beyond all help. Whether she 
preserved her secret until death, or it came to be 
discovered and she brought dishonor and disgrace 
upon the name she had taken, it was her solitary 
struggle always; and no affection could come 
near her, and no human creature could render 
her any aid. 

“ But is the secret safe so far?” I asked. 
it safe now, dearest mother?” 

““No,”’ replied my mother. ‘It has been very 
near discovery. It was saved by an accident. It 
may be lost by another accident—to-morrow, any 
day.” 

“Do you dread a particular person ?”’ 

‘Hush! Do not tremble and cry so much fer 
me. I am not worthy of these tears,”’ said my 
mother, kissing my hands. “I dread one person 
very much.” 

“ An enemy.” 

“Not a friend. One who is too passionless to 
be either. He is Six Leicester Dedlock’s lawyer, 
mechanically faithful without attachment, and 
very jealous of the profit, privilege, and reputation 
of being master of the mysteries of great houses.” 

‘“‘ Has he any suspicions ?” 

“ Many.” 

“Not of you?” I said alarmed. 

“Yes! He is always vigilant, and always near 
me. I may keep him at a stand-still, but I can 
never shake him off.” 

‘“* Has he so little pity or compunction ?” 

“He has none, and no anger. He is indif- 
ferent to every thing but his calling. His calling 
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is the acquisition of secrets, and the holding pos- 
session of such power as they give him, with no 
sharer or opponent in it.” 

‘Could you trust in him?” 

“] shall never try. The dark road I have 
trodden for so many years will end where it will. 
I fol’ ow it alone to the end, whatever the end be. 
It may be near, it may be distant; while the road 
lasts, nothing turns me.” 

“ Dear mother, are you so resolved ?” 

“] am resolved. I have long outbidden folly 
with folly, pride with pride, scorn with scorn, in- 
solence with insolence, and have outlived many 
vanities with many more. 1 will outlive this 
danger, and outdie it, if I can. It has closed 
around me, almost as awfully as if these woods 
of Chesney Wold had closed around the house; 
but my course through it is the same. I have 
but one; I can have but one.” 

“Mr. Jarndyce—” I was beginning, when my 
mother hurriedly inquired : 

** Does he suspect ?” 

“No,” said 1. “No, indeed! Be assured that 
he does not!’’ And I told her what he had re- 
lated to me as his knowledge of my story. “ But 
he is so good and sensible,” said I, ‘‘ that perhaps 
if he knew—.”’ 

My mother, who until this time had made no 
change in her position, raised her hand up to my 
lips, and stopped me. 

“ Confide fully in him,” she said, after a little 
while. “You have my free consent—a small gift 
from such a mother to her injured child !—but do 
not tell me of it. Some pride is left in me, even 
yet.” 

I explained, as nearly as I could then, or can 
recall now—for my agitation and distress through- 
out were so great that I scarcely understood my- 
self, though every word that was uttered in the 
mother’s voice, so unfamiliar and so melancholy 
to me, which in my childhood I had never learn- 
ed to love and recognize, had never been sung to 
sleep with, had never heard a blessing from, had 
never had a hope inspired by; made an enduring 
impression on my memory—lI say I explained, or 
tried to do it, how I had only hoped that Mr. 
Jarndyce, who had been the best of fathers to 
me, might be able to afford some counsel and 
support toher. But my mother answered, No, it 
was impossible; no one could help her. Through 
the desert that lay before her, she must go alone. 

“My child, my child!” she said. “For the 
last time! These kisses for the last time! These 
arms upon my neck for the last time! We shall 
meet no more. To hope to do what I seek to do, 
I must be what I have been so long. Such is 
my reward and doom. If you hear of Lady Ded- 
lock, brilliant, prosperous, and flattered; think 
of your wretched mother, conscience-stricken, un- 
derneath that mask! Think that the reality is 


in her suffering, in her useless 1emorse, in her | 


murdering within her breast the only love and 
truth of which it is capable! 
her, if you can; and cry to Heaven to forgive 
her, which it never can !” 


And then forgive | 
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We held one another for a little space yet, 
but she was so firm, that she took my hands 
away, and put them back against my breast, and 
with a last kiss as she held them there, released 
them, and went from me into the wood. I was 
alone; and, calm and quiet below me in the sun 
and shade, lay the old house, with its terraces 
and turrets, on which there had seemed to me to 
be such complete repose when I first saw it. 
but which now looked like the obdurate and un- 
pitying watcher of my mother’s misery. 

Stunned as I was, as weak and helpless at first 
as I had ever been in my sick chamber, the ne- 
cessity of guarding against the danger of discoy- 
ery, or even of the remotest suspicion, did me 
service. 1 took such precautions as I could to 
hide from Charley that I had been crying; and | 
constrained myself to think of every sacred obli- 
gation that there was upon me to be careful and 
collected. It was not a little while before I could 
succeed, or could even restrain bursts of grief, 
but after an hour or so, I was better, and felt 
that I might return. I went home very slowly, 
and told Charley, whom I found at the gate look- 
ing for me, that I had been tempted to extend 
my walk after Lady Dedlock had left me, and 
that I was over-tired, and would lie down. Safe 
in my own room, I read the letter. I clearly 
derived from it—and that was much then—that 
I had not been abandoned by my mother. Her 
elder and only sister, the godmother of my child- 
hood, discovering signs of life in me when I had 
been laid aside as dead, had, in her stern sense 
of duty, with no desire or willingness that I should 
live, reared me in rigid secrecy, and had never 
again beheld my mother’s face from within a few 
hours of my birth. So strangely did I hold my 
place in this world, that, until within a short time 
back, I had never, to my own mother’s knowl- 
edge, breathed—had been buried—had never been 
endowed with life—had never borne a name. 
When she had first seen me in the church, she 
had been startled; and had thought of what 
would have been like me, if it had ever lived, and 
had lived on; but that was all then. 

What more the letter told me, needs not to be 
repeated here. It has its own times and places 
in my story. 

My first care was to burn what my mother had 
written, and to consume even its ashes. I hope 
it may not appear very unnatural or bad in me, 
that I then became heavily sorrowful to think ] 
had ever been reared. That I felt as if I knew 
it would have been better and happier for many 
people, if indeed I had never breathed. That | 
had a terror of myself, as the danger and the 
| possible disgrace of my own mother, and of a 

proud family name. That I was so confused and 
shaken, as to be possessed by a belief that it was 
| right, and had been intended that I should die in 
my birth; and that it was wrong, and not in- 
| tended that I should be then alive. 

These are the real feelings that I had. I fell 
asleep, worn out; and when I awoke, I cried 
| afresh to think that I was back in the word, with 
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my load of trouble for others. 1 was more than ever 
frightened of myself, thinking anew of her, against 
whom I was a witness; of the owner of Chesney 
Wold; of the new and terrible meaning of the 
old words, now moaning in my ear like a surge 
upon the shore, ‘‘ Your mother, Esther, was your 
disgrace, and you are hers. The time will come 
—and soon enough—when you will understand 
this better, and will feel it, too, as no one save a 
woman can.’?’ With them, those other words 
returned, “‘ Pray daily that the sins of others be 
not visited upon your head.”’ I could not disen- 
tangle all that was about me; and I felt as if 
the blame and the shame were all in me; and 
the visitation had come down. 

The day waned into a gloomy evening, over- 

east and sad, and | still contended with the same 
distress. I went out alone; and, after walking a 
little in the park, watching the dark shades fall- 
ing on the trees, and the fitful flight of the bats, 
which sometimes almost touched me, was at- 
tracted to the house for the first time. Perhaps 
| might not have gone near it, if I had been in a 
stronger frame of mind. As it was, I took the 
path that led close by it. 
' | did not dare to linger or to look up; but I 
passed before the terrace-garden with its fragrant 
odors, and its broad walks, and its well-kept beds 
and smooth turf; and I saw how beautiful and 
grave it was, and how the old stone balustrades 
and parapets, and wide flights of shallow steps, 
were seamed by time and weather; and how the 
trained moss and ivy grew about them, and 
around the old stone pedestal of the sun-dial; and 
[ heard the fountain falling. Then the way went 
by long lines of dark windows, diversified by tur- 
reted towers, and porches of eccentric shapes, 
where old stone lions and grotesque monsters 
bristled outside dens of shadow, and snarled at 
the evening gloom over the escutcheons they held 
in their grip. Thence the path wound underneath 
a gateway, and through a court-yard where the 
principal entrance was (I hurried quickly on), and 
by the stables where none but deep voices seemed 
to be, whether in the murmuring of the wind 
through the strong mass of ivy holding to a high 
red wall, or in the low complaining of the weath- 
ercock, or in the barking of the dogs, or in the 
slow striking of a clock. So, encountering pres- 
ently a sweet smell of limes, whose rustling I 
could hear, I turned with the turning of the path, 
to the south front; and there, above me, were 
the balustrades of the Ghost’s Walk, and one 
lighted window that might be my mother’s. 

The way was paved here, like the terrace over- 
head, and my footsteps from being noiseless, made 
an echoing sound upon the flags. Stopping to 
look at nothing, but seeing all I did see as I went, 
I was passing quickly on, and, in a few moments, 
should have passed the lighted window, when my 
echoing footsteps brought it suddenly into my 
mind that there was a dreadful truth in the 
legend of the Ghost’s Walk; that it was I, who 





was to bring calamity upon the stately house; 
ind that my warning feet were haunting it even | 


then. Seized with an augmented terror of my- 
self which turned me cold, 1 ran from myself and 
every thing, retraced the way by which I| had 
come, and never paused until I had gained the 
lodge-gate, and the park lay sullen and black 
behind me. 

Not before I was alone in my own room for the 
night, and had again been dejected and unhappy 
there, did I begin to know how wrong and thank- 
less this state was. But, from my darling who 
was coming on the morrow, I found a joyful let- 
ter, full of such loving anticipation that I must 
have been of marble if it had not moved me; 
from my Guardian, too, I found another letter, 
asking me to tell Dame Durden, if 1 should see 
that little woman any where, that they had 
moped most pitiably without her, that the house- 
keeping was going to rack and ruin, that nobody 
else could manage the keys, and that every body 
in and about the house declared it was not the 
saine house, and was becoming rebellious for her 
return. Two such letters together made me think 
how far beyond my deserts I was beloved, and 
how happy I ought to be. That made me think 
of all my past life; and that brought me, as it 
ought to have done before, into a better condi- 
tion. 

For, I saw very well that I could not have been 
intended to die, or I should never have lived : not 
to say, should never have been reserved for such a 
happy life. I saw very well how many things 
had worked together, for my welfare; and that if 
the sins of the fathers were sometimes visited upon 
the children, the phrase did not mean what I had 
in the morning feared it meant. I knew I was as 
innocent of my birth as a queen of hers ; and that 
before my Heavenly Father I should not be pun- 
ished for birth, nor a queen rewarded for it. I 
had had experience in the shock of that very day, 
that I could, even thus soon, find comforting re- 
concilements to the change that had fallen on me. 
I renewed my resolutions, and prayed to be 
strengthened in them; pouring out my heart for 
myself, and for my unhappy mother, and feeling 
that the darkness of the morning was passing 
away. It was not upon my sleep; and when 
the next day’s light awoke me, it was gone. 

My dear girl was to arrive at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. How to help myself through the in- 
termediate time better than by taking a long walk 
along the road by which she was to come, I did 
not know; so Charley and I and Stubbs—Stubbs, 
saddled, for we never drove him after the one 
great occasion—made a long expedition along 
that road, and back. On our return, we held a 
great review of the house and garden; and saw 
that every thing was in its prettiest condition, 
and had the bird out ready as an important part 
of the establishment. 

There were more than two full hours yet to 
elapse, before she* .'d come; and, in that inter- 
val, which seeniea a long one, I must confess, | 
was nervously anxious about my altered looks. I 
loved my darling so well that I was more con- 
cerned for their effect op her than on any one. I 
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was not in this slight distress because I at all re- 
pined—I am quite certain I did not, that day— 
but, I thought, would she be wholly prepared ? 
When she first saw me, might she not be a little 
shocked and disappointed? Might it not prove 
a little worse than she had expected? Might she 
not look for her old Esther, and not find her? 
Might she not have to grow used to me, and to 
begin all over again ? 

I knew the various expressions of my sweet 
girl’s face so well, and it was such an honest 
face in its loveliness, that I was sure, beforehand, 
she could not hide that first look from me. And 
{ considered whether, if it should signify any one 
of these meanings, which was so very likely, 
could I quite answer for myself? 

Well, I thought I could; after last night, I 
thought I could. But to wait and wait, and ex- 
pect and expect, and think and think, was such 
bad preparation, that I resolved to go along the 
road again, and meet her. 

So I said to Charley, “Charley, I will go by 
myself and walk along the road until she comes.” 
Charley highly approving of any thing that 
pleased me, I went; and left her at home. 

But before I got to the second mile-stone, I had 
been in so many palpitations from seeing dust in 
the distance (though I knew it was not, and could 
not be, the coach yet), that I resolved to turn 
back and go home again. And when I had 
turned, | was in such feur of the coach coming 
up behind me (though I still knew that it neither 
would, nor could, do any such thing), that I ran 
the greater part of the way, to avoid being over- 
taken. 

Then, I considered, when I had got safe back 
again, this was a nice thing to have done! Now 
I was hot, and had made the worst of it, instead 
of the best. 

At last, when 1 believed there was at least a 
quarter of an hour more yet, Charley ali at once 
cried out to me as I was trembling in the garden, 
“Here she comes, miss! Here she is!” 

I did not mean to do it, but I ran up-stairs into 
my room, and hid myself behind thedoor. There 
I stood, trembling, even when I heard my darling 
calling as she came up-stairs, ‘‘ Esther, my dear, 
my love, where are you? Little woman, dear 
Dame Durden!” 

She ran in, and was running out again when 
she saw me. Ah, my angel girl! the old dear 
look, all love, all fondness, all affection. No- 
thing else in it—no, nothing, nothing! 

0 how happy I was, down upon the floor, with 
my sweet beautiful girl down upon the floor too, 
holding my scarred face to her lovely cheek, 
bathing it with tears and kisses, rocking me to 
and fro like a child, calling me by every tender 
name that she could think of, and pressing me to 
her faithful heart. 

—_—_— @———- 

CHAPTER XXXVII.—JaRnDYcE AND JARNDYCE. 

Ir the secret that I had to keep had been mine, 
I must have confided it to Ada before we had 
been long together. 





But it was not mine, and I | 


did not feel that I had a right to tell it, even to 
my Guardian, unless some great emergency arose 

It was a weight to bear alone; still my present 
duty appeared to be plain, and blest in the attach. 
ment of my dear, I did not want an impulse and 
encouragement to doit. Though often when she 
was asleep and all was quiet, the remembrance 
of my mother kept me waking, and made the 
night sorrowful, I did not yield to it at another 
time, and Ada found me what I used to be—ex. 
cept, of course, in that particular of which I have 
said enough, and which I have no intention of 
mentioning any more, just now, if I can help it. 

The difficulty that I felt in being quite com- 
posed that first evening, when Ada asked me, 
over our work, if the family were at the House, 
and when I was obliged to answer, Yes, I be. 
lieved so, for Lady Dedlock had spoken to m¢ 
in the woods the day before yesterday, was great. 
Greater still, when Ada asked me what she had 
said, and when I replied that she had been kind 
and interested—and when Ada, while admitting 
her beauty and elegance, remarked upon her proud 
manner, and her imperious, chilling air. But 
Charley helped me through unconsciously, by tell- 
ing us that Lady Dedlock had only staid at the 
House two nights, on her way from London to 
visit at some other great house in the next county; 
and that she had left early on the morning after 
we had seen her at our view, as we called it. 
Charley verified the adage about little pitchers, | 
am sure; for she heard of more sayings and 
doings in a day than would have come to my 
ears in a month. 

We were to stay a month at Mr. Boythorn’— 
my pet had scarcely been there a bright week, as 
I recollect the time, when one evening after we 
had finished helping the gardener in watering his 
flowers, and just as the candles were lighted, 
Charley, appearing with a very important air 
behind Ada’s chair, beckoned me mysteriously 
out of the room. 

“Oh! if you please, miss,’”’ said Charley, in a 
whisper, with her eyes at their roundest and 
largest. }‘ You’re wanted at the Dedlock Arms.” 

“Why, Charley,” said I, “who can possibly 
want me at the public-house ?” 

“TJ don’t know, miss,’’ returned Charley, put- 
ting her head forward, and folding her hands 
tight upon the band of her little apron; which 
she always did, in the enjoyment of any thing 
mysterious or confidential, ‘ but it’s a gentleman, 
miss, and his compliments, and will you please 
to come without saying any thing about it.” 

‘* Whose compliments, Charley ?” 

“ His’n, miss,” returned Charley: whose gram- 
matical education was advancing, but not very 
rapidly. 

** And how do you come to be the messenger, 
Charley ?” 

“T am not the messenger, if you please, miss,’ 
returned my little maid, “it was W. Grubble, 
miss.”’ 

“* And who is W. Grubble, Charley ?” 

“Mister Grubble, miss,” returned Charley. 
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Don’t you know, miss? The ‘ Dedlock Arms, 


hy W. Grubble,’”? which Charley delivered as if 
he were slowly spelling out the sign. 

“Ay? The landlord, Charley ?” 

« Yes, miss. If you please, miss, his wife is a 

autiful woman, but she broke her ankle and it 

ver joined. And her brother’s the sawyer, that 
was put in the cage, miss, and they expect he’ll 
rink himself to death entirely on beer,” said 
harley. 

Not knowing what might be the matter, and 

ing easily apprehensive now, I thought it best 

zo to this place by myself. I bade Charley 

-quick with my bonnet and vail, and my shawl ; 
ind having put them on went away down the 
ittle hilly street, where l was as much at home 
as in Mr. Boythorn’s garden. 

Mr. Grubble was standing in his shirt sleeves 

at the door of his very clean little tavern, waiting 
forme. He lifted off his hat with both hands 
when he saw me coming, and carrying it so, as 
if it were an iron vessel (it looked as heavy), pre- 
ceded me along the sanded passage to his best 
parlor—a neat carpeted room, with more plants 
in it than were quite convenient, a colored print 
f Queen Caroline, several shells, a good. many 
tea-trays, two stuffed and dried fish in glass 
cases, and either a curious egg or a curious pump- 
kin (but I don’t know which, and I doubt if 
many people did) hanging from the ceiling. I 
knew Mr. Grubble very well by sight, from his 
( A pleasant-looking, 
stoutish, middle-aged man, who never seemed to 
consider himself cosily dressed for his own fireside 
without his hat and top-boots, but who never 
wore a coat except at church. 

He snuffed the candle, and backing away a 
little to see how it looked, backed out of the room 
—unexpectedly to me, for I was going to ask him 
The door of the op- 
posite parlor being then opened, I heard some 
voices, familiar in my ears I thought, which | 
stopped. A quick light step approached the room 
in which I was, and who should stand before me 
but Richard. 

“* My dear Esther !”’ he said, “‘ my best friend !”’ | 
and he really was so warm-hearted and earnest, | 
that in the first surprise and pleasure of his 
brotherly greeting, 1 could scarcely find breath | 
to tell him that Ada was well. 

“ Answering my very thoughts—always the | 
same dear girl!’’ said Richard, leading me to a| 
chair, and seating himself beside me. 

] put my vail up, but not quite. | 

‘* Always the same dear girl !’’ said Richard, | 
just as heartily as before. | 

I put my vail up altogether, and laying my | 
hand on Richard’s sleeve, and looking in his face, | 
told him how much I thanked him for his kind 
welcome, and how greatly I rejoiced to see him; 
the more so, because of the determination I had | 
made in my illness, which I now conveyed to him. | 

“ My love,” said Richard, “‘ there is no one with | 
whom I have a greater wish to talk. than you, 
for 1 want you to understand me.” 


1 
| 


1 standing at his door. 


by whom he had been sent. 





| is with me 


“And | want you, Richard,” said 1, shaking 


| hl 
| my head, ‘‘to understand some one else. 


“Since you refer so immediately to John Jarn- 
dyce,”’—said Richard; “1 suppose you mean 
him ?” 

“ Of course I do.”’ 

‘Then I may say at once that I am glad of it, 
because it is on that subject that I am anxious 
to be understood. By you, mind—you, my dear ! 
I am not accountable to Mr. Jarndyce, or Mr. 
Anybody.” 

I was pained to find him taking this tone, and 
he observed it. 

“Well, well, my dear,” said Richard, “ we 
won’t go into that, now. I want to appear 
quietly in your country house here, with you under 
my arm, and give my charming cousin a surprise. 
I suppose your loyalty to John Jarndyce will 
allow that ?” 

** My dear Richard,” I returned, “ you know 
you would be heartily welcome at his house— 
your home, if you will but consider it so; and you 
are as heartily welcome here.” 

‘** Spoken like the best of little women !’’ cried 
Richard, gayly. 

I asked him how he liked his profession. 

“Oh, Llike it well enough !”’ said Richard. “ It’s 
all right. It does as well as any thing else, for a 
time. I don’t know that I shall care about it 
when I come to be settled; but I can sell out 
then, and however, never mind all that bothera- 
tion at present!” 

So young and handsome, v.ud in all respects so 
perfectly the opposite of Miss Flite! And yetin 
the clouded, eager, seeking Jook that passed over 
him, so dreadfully like her ! 

“JT am in town on leave, just now,” 
Richard. 

“ Indeed !” 


“Yes. Ihave run over to look after my—my 


said 


Chancery interests before the long vacation,”’ 


said Richard, forcing acareless laugh. ‘ We are 
beginning to spin along with that old suit at last, 


| I promise you.” 


No wonder that I shook my head. 

“As you say, it’s not a pleasant subject.” 
Richard spoke with the same shade crossing his 
face as before. ‘ Let it go to the four winds for 
to-night.—Puff! Gone !—Who do you suppose 
9” 

“Was it Mr. Skimpole’s voice I heard ?”’ 

“That’s the man! He does me more good 
than any body. What a fascinating child it is !”’ 

I asked Richard if any one knew of their com- 
ing down together? He answered, No, nobody. 
He had been to call upon the dear old infant—so 
he called Mr. Skimpole—and the dear old infant 
had told him where we were, and he had told the 
dear old infant he was bent on coming to see us, 
and the dear old infant had directly wanted to come 
too; and so he had brought him. “And he is 
worth—not to say his sordid expenses—but thrice 
his weight in gold,”’ said Richard. “ He is sueh 
a cheery fellow. No worldliness about him 
Fresh and green-hearted !” 
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I certainly did not see the proof of Mr. Skim- 
pole’s unworldliness in his having his expenses 
paid by Richard: but I made no remark about 
that. Indeed, he came in, and turned our con- 
versation. He was charmed to see me; said he 
had been shedding delicious tears of joy and 
sympathy at intervals for six weeks on my ac- 
count; had never been so happy as in hearing of 

y progress; began to understand the mixture 

| good and evil in the world now; felt that he 
appreciated health the more, when somebody else 
was ill; didn’t know but what it might be in the 
scheme of things that A should squint to make 
LB happier in looking straight; or that C should 
curry a wooden leg to make D better satisfied 
with his flesh and blood in a silk stocking. 

‘** My dear Miss Summerson, here is our friend, 
fichard,”’ said Mr. Skimpole, “ full of the bright- 
est visions of the future, which he evokes out o. 
the darkness of Chancery. Now that’s delight- 
ful, that’s inspiriting, that’s full of poetry. In 
old times, the woods and solitudes were made 
joyous to the shepherd by the imaginary piping 
aud dancing of Pan and the Nymphs. This pres- 
ent shepherd, our pastoral Richard, brightens the 
dull Inns of Court by making Fortune and her 
train sport through them to the melodious notes 
of a judgment from the bench. That’s very 
pleasant, youknow! Some ill-conditioned growl- 
ing fellow may say to me, ‘ What’s the use of 
these legal and equitable abuses? How do you 
defend them?’ 1 reply, ‘My growling friend, 1 
don’t defend them, but they are very agreeable to 
me. There is a shepherd-youth, a friend of mine, 
who transmutes them into something highly fas- 
cinating to my simplicity. 1 don’t say it is for 
this that they exist—for I am a child among you 
vorldly grumblers, and not called upon to account 
o you or myself for any thing—but it may be 


- = 


] began seriously to think that Richard could 
surcely have found a worse friend than this. 
made me uneasy that at such a time, when 

most required some right principle and pur- 
pose, he should have this captivating looseness 
and putting-off of every thing, this airy dispens- 
ing with all principle and purpose at his elbow. 
| thought I could understand how such a nature 
as my Guardian’s, experienced in the world, and 
forced to contemplate the miserable evasions and 
contentions of the family misfortune, found an 
immense relief in Mr. Skimpole’s avowal of his 
weaknesses and display of guileless candor ; but 
i could not satisfy myself that it was as artless 
as it seemed; or that it did not serve Mr. Skim- 
pole’s idle turn quite as well as any other part, 
and with less trouble. 

They both walked back with me, and Mr. 
Skimpole leaving us at the gate, 1 walked softiy 
in with Richard, and said, ‘‘ Ada, my love, I have 
brought a gentieman to visit you.” It was not 
difficult to read the blushing, startled face. She 
loved him dearly, and he knew it, and I knew it. 
It was a very transparent business, that meeting 
as cousins only. 





I almost mistrusted myself as growing quite 
wicked in my suspicions, but I was not so sure 
that Richard loved her dearly. He admired her 
very much—any one must have done, that—and 
I dare say, would have renewed their youthfu! 
engagement with great pride and ardor, but that 
he knew how she would respect her promise i& 
my Guardian. Still ] had a tormenting idea that 
the influence upon him extended even here: that 
he was postponing his best truth and earnestness, 
in this as in all things, until Jarndyce and Jarn- 
dyce should be off his mind. Ah me! what Rich- 
ard would have been without that blight I neve: 
shall know now. 

He told Ada, in his most ingenuous way, that 
he had not come to make any secret inroad on the 
terms she had accepted (rather too implicitly and 
confidingly, he thought), from Mr. Jarndyce; that 
he had come openly to see her, and to see me, 
and to justify himself for the present terms on 
which he stood with Mr. Jarndyce. As the dear 
old infant would be with us directly, he begged 
that I would make an appointment for the morn- 
ing, when he might set himself right, through 
the means of an unreserved conversation wiih 
me. I proposed to walk with him in the park 
at seven o'clock, and this was arranged. Mr. 
Skimpole soon afterward appeared, and made us 
merry for an hour. He particularly requested to 
see’ Little Coavinses (meaning Charley), and told 
her, with a patriarchal air, that he had given he: 
late father all the business in his power; and 
that if one of her little brothers would make haste 
to get set up in the same profession, he hoped he 
should still be able to put a good deal of employ- 
ment in his way. 

“For I am constantly being taken in these 
nets,” said Mr. Skimpole, looking beamingly ovor 
a glass of wine-and-water round upon us, “and 
am constantly being bailed out—like a boat, o: 
paid off—like a ship’s company. Somebody al- 
ways does it for me. JI can’t do it, you know, 
for Inever have any money. But Somebody does 
it. I get out by Somebody’s means; I am not 
like the starling; I get out. If you were to ask 
me who Somebody is, upon my word, I couldn't 
tell you. Let us drink to Somebody. God bless 
him !” 

Richard was a little late in the morning, 
but I had not to wait for him long, and we 
turned into the park. The air was bright and 
dewy, and the sky without a cloud. The birds 
sang delightfully; the sparkles in the fern, the 
grass, and trees, were exquisite to see; the rich- 
ness of the woods seemed to have increased twen- 
ty-fold since yesterday, as if in the still night, 
when they had looked so massively hushed in 
sleep, Nature, through all the minute details of 
every wonderful leaf, had been more wakeful thay: 
usual for the glory of that day. 

“ This is a lovely place,” said Richard, lookin: 
round. “None of the jar and discord of law-suits 
here 83 

But there was other trouble. 

“] tell you what, my dear girl,” said Richard, 
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when I get affairs in general settled, ] shall come | 
down here, I think, and rest.” 

“ Would it not be better to rest now,” I asked. 

“Oh, as to resting now,’’ said Richard, “ or as 
to doing any thing very definite now, that’s not 
easy. In short, it can’t be done; I can’t do it, 
at least.”’ 

“ Why not?” said I. 

“You know why not, Esther. If you were 
living in an unfinished house, liable to have the 
rool put on or taken off—to be from top to bot- 
tom pulled down or built up—to-morrow, next 
day, next week, next month, next year—you 
would find it hard to rest or settle. So do I. 
Now? There’s no now for us suitors.” 

I could almost have believed in the attraction 
on Which my poor little wandering friend had ex- 
patiated, when I saw again the darkened look of 
last night. Terrible to think, it had in it also a 
shade of that unfortunate man who had died. 


“My dear Richard,” said I, “this is a bad | 





beginning of our conversation.” 

“| knew you would tell me so, Dame Durden.” 

“ And not I alone, dear Richard. It was not 
I who cautioned you once, never to found a hope 
or expectation on the fumily curse.” 

“There you come back to John Jarndyce!” 
said Richard impatiently. “‘ Well! We must 
approach him sooner or later, for he is the staple 
of what I have to say; and it’s as well at once. 
My dear Esther, how can you be so blind? Don’t 
you see that he is an interested party, and that 
it may be very well for him to wish me to know 
nothing of the suit, and care nothing about it, but 
that it may not be quite so well for me ?” 

“OQ Richard,”’ 1 remonstrated, ‘ is it possible 
that you can ever have seen him and heard him, 
that you can ever have lived under his roof and 
known him, and can yet breathe even to me in 
this solitary place, where there is no one to hear 
us, such unworthy suspicions ?” 

He reddened deeply, as if his natural generosity 
felt a pang of reproach. He was silent for a 
little while before he replied in a subdued voice : 

“ Esther, I am sure you know that I am not a 
mean fellow, and that I have some sense of sus- 
picion and distrust being poor qualities in one of 
lay years.” 

“I know it very well,” saidI. “I am not 
more sure of any thing.’’ 

‘“‘That’s a dear girl!’’ retorted Richard, “ and 
like you, because it gives me comfort. I had 
need to get some scrap of comfort out of all this 
business, for it’s a bad one at the best, as I have 
ne occasion to tell you.” 

‘“T know perfectly,”’ said I. “I know as well, 
Richard—what shall I say? As well as you do 
—that such misconstructions are foreign to your 


| 





nature. And I know as well as you know, what 
so changes it.” 

“ Come, sister, come,” said Richard, a little | 
more gayly, “‘you will be fair with me, at all| 
events. IfI have the misfortune to be under that | 
influence, so has he. If it has a little twisted 
me, it may havea little twisted him, too. Idon’t| 





say that he is not an honorable man out of all 
this complication and uncertainty; I am sure he 
is. Butit taints every body. You know it taints 
every body. You have heard him say so fiity 
times. Then why should he escape ?”’ 

“Because,” said I, “his is an uncommon 
character, and he has resolutely kept himself out- 
side the circle, Richard.” 

“Oh, because and because !” replied Richard, 
in his vivacious way. ‘I am not sure, my dear 
girl, but that it may be wise and specious to pre- 
serve that outward indifference. It may cause 
other parties interested to become lax about their 
interests; and people may die off, and points 
may drag themselves out of memory, and many 
things may smoothly happen that are convenient 
enough.” 

I was so touched with pity for Richard, that [ 
could not reproach him any more, even by a look. 
I remembered my Guardian’s gentleness toward 
his errors, and with what perfect freedom from 
resentment he had spoken of them. 

‘“* Esther,”’ Richard resumed, “ you are not to 
suppose that I have come here to make under- 
handed charges against John Jarndyce. I have 
only come to justify myself. What I say is, it 
was all very well, and we got on very well, while 
I was a boy, utterly regardless of this same suit ; 
but as soon as I began to take an interest in it, 
and to look into it, then it was quite another 
thing. Then John Jarndyce discovers that Ada 
and I must break off, and that if I don’t amend 
that very objectionable course, I am not fit for 
her. Now, Esther I don’t mean to amend that 
very objectionable course: I will not hold John 
Jarndyce’s favor on those unfair terms of com- 
promise, which he has no right to dictate. 
Whether it pleases him or displeases him, I must 
maintain my rights, and Ada’s. I have been 
thinking about it a good deal, and this is the con- 
clusion I have come to.” 

Poor dear Richard! He had indeed been 
thinking about it a good deal. His face, his 
voice, his manner all showed that too plainly. 

“So I tell him honorably (you are to know | 
have written to him about all this), that we are 
at issue, and that we had better be at issue 
openly than covertly. I thank him for his good- 
will and his protection, and he goes his road, and 
I go mine. The fact is, our roads are not the 
same. Under one of the wills in dispute I should 
take much more than he. I don’t mean to say 
that it is the one to be established; but there it 
is, and it has its chance.” 

“T have not to learn from you, my dear 
Richard,” said I, “of your letter. I had heard 
of it already, without an offended or angry word.”’ 

* Indeed ?” replied Richard, softening. ‘J am 
glad I said he was an honorable man out of all 
this wretched affair. But ] always say that, and 
have never doubted it. Now, my dear Esther, | 
know these views of mine appear extremely harsh 
to you, and will to Ada when you tell her what 
has passed between us. But ifyou had gone into 
the case as I have, if you had only applied your- 
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self to the papers as | did, when 1 was at Kenge’s, 
if you only knew what an accumulation of charges 
and counter-charges, and suspicions and cross- 
suspicions they involve, you would think me 
moderate in comparison.” 

“ Perhapsso,”’saidI. ‘ Butdo you think that 
among those many papers there is much truth 
and justice, Richard ?” 

‘“* There is truth and justice somewhere in the 
case, Esther—” 

“ Or was once, long ago,” said T. 

‘* ]s—is—must be somewhere,” pursued Rich- 
ard, impetuously, “and must be brought out. 
To allow Ada to be made a bribe and hush-money 
of, is not the way to bring it out. You say the 
suit is changing me; John Jarndyce says it 
changes, has changed, and will change every 
body who has any share in it. Then the greater 
right I have on my side when I resolve to do all 
I can to bring it to an end.” 

* All you can, Richard! Do you think thatin 
these many years no others have done all they 
could? Has the difficulty grown easier because 
of so many failures ?” 

“Tt can’t last forever,’ returned Richard, with 
a fierceness kindling in him which again present- 
ed to me that last sad reminder. “I am young 
and earnest ; and energy and determination have 
done wonders many a time. Others have only 
half thrown themselves into it. J devote myself 
to it. I make it the object of my life.”’ 

‘*O Richard, my dear, so much the worse, so 
much the worse !” 

** No, no, no, don’t you be afraid for me,”’ he re- 
turned, affectionately. ‘‘You’re a dear, good, 
wise, quiet, blessed girl; but you have your pre- 
possessions. So I come round to John Jarndyce. 
I tell you, my good Esther, when he and I were 
on those terms which he found so convenient, 
we were not on natural terms.” 

“Are division and animosity your natural 
terms, Richard ?” 

“ No, I don’t say that. I mean that all this 
ousiness puts us on unnatural terms, with which 
natural relations are incompatible. See another 
reason for urging it on; I may find out when it’s 
over, that I have been mistaken in John Jarn- 
dyce. My head may be clearer when I am free 
of it, and I may then agree with what you say to- 
day. Very well! Then I shall acknowledge it, 
and make him reparation.” 

Every thing postponed to that imaginary time! 
Every thing held in confusion and indecision 
until then ! 

*“ Now, my best of confidantes,”’ said Richard, 
“7 want my cousin Ada to understand that I 
am not captious, fickle, and willful about John 
Jarndyce, but that I have this purpose and rea- 
son at my back. I wish to represent myself to 
her through you, because she has a great esteem 
and respect for her cousin John; and I know you 
will soften the course I take, even though you 
disapprove of it ; and—and in short,” said Rich- 
ard, who had been hesitating through these 
words, ““I—I don’t like to represent myself in 


| this litigious, contentious, doubting character to 
a confiding girl like Ada.” 

I told him that he was more like himself in those 
latter words, than in any thing he had said yet. 

“Why,” acknowledged Richard, “that may 
be true enough, my love. I rather feel it to be 
so. But I shall be able to give myself fair-play 
by-and-by. I shall come all right again, then, 
don’t you be afraid.” 

I asked him if this were all he wished me to 
tell Ada. 

“Not quite,” said Richard. “I am bound 
not to withhold from her that John Jarndyce 
answered my letter in his usual manner, addres: 
ing me as ‘ My dear Rick,’ trying to argue me 
out of my opinions, and telling me that they 
should make no difference in him (all very well 
of course, but not altering the case). I also 
want Ada to know that if I see her seldom just 
now, I am looking after her interests as well as 
my own—we two being in the same boat ex- 
actly—and that I hope she will not suppose 
from any flying rumors she may hear, that | am 
at all light-headed or imprudent; on the con- 
trary, | am always looking forward to the term- 
ination of the suit, and always planning in 
that direction. Being of age now, and having 
taken the step I have taken, I consider myself 
free from any accountability to John Jarndyce ; 
but Ada being still a ward of the Court, I don’t 
yet ask her to renew our engagement. When she 
is free to act for herself, I shall be myself once 
more, and we shall both be in very different world- 
ly circumstances, I believe. If you will tell her 
all this, with the advantage of your considerate 
way, you will do me a very great and a very 
kind service, my dear Esther, and I shall knock 
Jarndyce and Jarndyce on the head with great 
vigor. Of course I ask for no secrecy at Bleak 
House.” 

“ Richard,” said I, “you place great confi- 
dence in me, but I fear you will not take advice 
from me ?”” 

“Tt’s impossible that I can on this subject, 
my dear girl. On any other, readily.” 

As if there were any other in his life! As if 
his whole career and character were not being 
dyed one color! 

* But I may ask you a question, Richard ?” 

“T think so,” said he, laughing. “I don’t 
know who may, if you may not.” 

“You say yourself you are not leading a very 
settled life ?”’ 

“How can I, my dear Esther, with nothing 
settled !” 

“ Are you in debt again ?” 

“Why, of course I am,”’ said Richard, aston- 
ished at my simplicity. 

“Ts it of course?” 

“ My dear child, certainly. I can’t throw my- 
self into an object so completely without ex- 
pense. You forget, or perhaps you don’t know, 
that under either of the wills Ada and I take 
something. It’s only a question between the 
larger sum and the smaller. I shall be within 
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the mark any way. Bless your heart, my excel- 
lent girl,” said Richard, quite amused with me, “I 
shall be all right ! I shall pull through, my dear!” 

I felt so deeply sensible of the danger in which 
he stood that I tried in Ada’s name, in my 
Guardian’s, in my own, by every fervent means 
that I could think of, to warn him of it, and to 
show him some of his mistakes. He received 
every thing I said, with patience and gentleness, 
but it all rebounded from him without taking the 
least effect. I could not wonder at this, after 
the reception his pre-occupied mind had given to 
my Guardian’s letter, but I determined to try 
Ada’s influence yet. 

So when our walk brought us round to the 
village again, and I went home to breakfast, I 
prepared Ada for the account I was going to give 
her, and told her exactly what reason we had to 
dread that Richard was losing himself, and scat- 
tering his whole life to the winds. It made her 
very unhappy of course, though she had a far, far 
greater reliance on his correcting his errors than 
1 could have—which was so natural and loving 
in my dear!—and she presently wrote him this 
little letter : 


“My pgEarest Cousin, 


“Esther has told me all you said to her this 
morning. I write this, to repeat most earnestly 
for myself all that she said to you, and to let you 
know how sure I am that you will sooner or later 
find our cousin John a pattern of truth, sincerity 
and goodness, when you will deeply, deeply grieve 


to have done him (without intending it) so 
much wrong. 

‘“‘T do not quite know how to write what I wish 
to say next, but I trust you will understand it 


as I mean it. I have some fears, my dearest 
osusin, that it may be partly for my sake you 
are now laying up so much unhappiness for your- 
self—and if for yourself, for me. In case this 
should be so, or in case you should entertain 
much thought of me in what you are doing, I 
most earnestly entreat and beg you to desist. 
You can do nothing for my sake that will make 
me half so happy as for ever turning your back 
upon the shadow in which we both were born. 
De not be angry with me for saying this. Pray, 
pray, dear Richard, for my sake, and for your own, 
and in a natural repugnance for that source of 
trouble which had its share in making us both 
orphans when we were very young, pray, pray 
let it goforever. We have reason to know by this 
time, that there is no good in it, and no hope; 
that there is nothing to be got from it but sorrow. 

“* My dearest cousin, it is needless for me to say 
that you are quite free, and that it is very likely 
you may find some one whom you will love much 
better than your first fancy. I am quite sure, if 
you will let me say so, that the object of your 
choice would greatly prefer to follow your fortunes 
far and wide, however moderate or poor, and see 
you happy, doing your duty and pursuing your 
chosen way ; than to have the hope of being, or 
even to be very rich with you (if such a thing were 


possible) at the cost of dragging years of procrasti- 
nation and anxiety, and of your indifference to other 
aims. You may wonder at my saying this so 
confidently with so little knowledge or experience, 
but I know it for a certainty from my own heart. 
“Ever, my dearest cousin, 
“Your most affectionate, 
“ Apa.” 


This note brought Richard to us very soon; but 
it made little change in him, if any. We would 
fairly try, he said, who was right and who was 
wrong—he would show us-—we should see! He 
was animated and glowing as if Ada’s tenderness 
had gratified him; but I could only hope, with a 
sigh, that the letter might have some stronger ef- 
fect upon his mind on re-perusal, than it assuredly 
had then. 

As they were to remain with us that day, and 
had taken their places to return by the coach next 
morning, I sought an opportunity of speaking to 
Mr. Skimpole. Our out-of-door life easily threw 
one in my way, and | delicately said, that there 
was a responsibility in encouraging Richard. 

“ Responsibility, my dear Miss Summerson ?” 
he repeated, catching at the word with the pleas- 
antest smile, “I am the last man in the world 
for such a thing. I never was responsible in my 
life—I can’t be.” 

“T am afraid every body is obliged to be,” 
said I, timidly enough: he being so much older 
and more clever than I. 

‘*No, really ?”’ said Mr. Skimpole, receiving this 
new light with a most agreeable jocularity of sur- 
prise. ‘* But every man’s not obliged to be sol- 
vent? Iam not. I never was. See, my dear 
Miss Summerson;” he took a handful of loose 
silver and halfpence from his pocket; ‘ there’s so 
much money. I have notan ideahow much. | 
have not the power of counting: call it four and 
ninepence—call it four pound nine. They tell 
me I owe more than that. I dare say Ido. I 
dare say I owe as much as good-natured people 
will let me owe. If they don’t stop, why should 
1? There you have Harold Skimpole in little. 
If that’s responsibility, I am responsible.’ 

The perfect ease of manner with which he put 
the money up again, and looked at me with a smile 
on his refined face, as if he had been mentioning 
a curious little fact about somebody else, almost 
made me feel as if he really had nothing te do 
with it. 

“Now when you menticn responsibility,” he 
resumed, ‘I am disposed to say, that I never had 
the happiness of knowing any one whom I should 
consider so refreshingly responsible as yourself. 
You appear to me to be the very touchstone of 
responsibility. When I see you, my dear Miss 
Summerson, intent upon the perfect working of the 
whole little orderly system of which you are the 
centre, I feel inclined to say to myself—in fact | 
do say to myself, very often—that’s responsibil- 
ity!” 





It was difficult, after this, to explain what I 
meant; but I persisted so far as to say, that we 
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ali hoped he would check and not confirm Richard 
in the sanguine views he ente:tained just then. 

‘*Most willingly,” he retorted, “if I could. 
But, my dear Miss Summerson, | have no art, no 
disguise. If he takes me by the hand, and leads 
me through Westminster Hall in an airy proces- 
sion after Fortune, I must go. If he says, ‘ Skim- 
pole, join the dance!’ I must join it. Common 
sense wouldn’t, [ know; but I have no common 
sense. ~ 

‘It was very unfortunate for Richard,” I said. 

“Do you think so?’’ returned Mr. Skimpole. 
“Don’t say that, don’t say that. Let us suppose 
him keeping company with Common Sense—an 
excellent man—a good deal wrinkled—dreadfully 
practical—change for a ten-pound note in every 
pocket—ruled account-book in his hand—say, 
upon the whole, resembling a tax-gatherer. Our 
dear Richard, sanguine, ardent, overleaping ob- 
stacles, bursting with poetry like a young bud, 
says to this highly respectable companion, ‘I see 
a golden prospect before me; it’s very bright, it’s 
very beautiful, it’s very joyous; here I go, bound- 
ing over the landscape to come at it.’ The re- 
spectable companion instantly knocks him down 
with the ruled account-book; tells him, in a literal, 
prosaic way, that he sees no such thing; shows 
him it’s nothing but fees, fraud, horse-hair wigs, 
and black gowns. Now you know that’s a pain- 
ful change; sensible in the last degree, I have no 
doubt; but disagreeable. Ican’t doit. Ihaven’t 
got the ruled account-book, I have none of the 
tax-gathering elements in my composition, I am 
not at all respectable, and I don’t want to be. 
Odd perhaps, but so it is!” 

It was idle to say more, so I proposed that we 
should join Ada and Richard, who were a little in 
advance, and I gave up Mr. Skimpole in despair. 
He had been over the Hall in the course of the 
morning, and whimsically described the family 
pictures as we walked. There were such portent- 
ous shepherdesses among the Ladies Dedlock, dead 
and gone, he told us, that peaceful crooks became 
weapons of assault in their hands. They tended 
thei: flocks severely in buckram and powder, and 
put their sticking-plaster patches on to terrify 
commoners, as the chiefs of some other tribes put 
on their war-paint. There was a Sir Somebody 
Dedlock, with a battle, a sprung-mine, volumes of 
smoke, flashes of lightning, a town on fire, and a 
stormed fort, allin full action between his horse’s 
two hind legs, showing, he supposed, how little a 
Dedlock made of such trifles. The whole race he 


represented as having evidently been, in life, what | 


he called “stuffed people’’—a large collection, 
glassy eyed, set up in the most approved manner 
on their various twigs and perches, very correct, 
perfectly free from animation, and always in glass 
eases. 





We asked if that were a friend of Richard’s. 

“Friend and legal adviser,’ said Mr. Skimpole. 
“ Now, my dear Miss Summerson, if you want com- 
mon sense, responsibility, and respectability, aij 
united—if you want an exemplary man—Vholes 
is the man.” 

We had not known, we said, that Richard was 
assisted by any gentleman of that name. 

“When he emerged from legal infancy,” re. 
turned Mr. Skimpole, “‘he parted from our con. 
versational friend Kenge, and took up, I believe, 
with Vholes. Indeed, I know he did, because | 
introduced him to Vholes.”’ 

“Had you known him long ?”’ asked Ada. 

“Vholes? My dear Miss Clare, I had had that 
kind of acquaintance with him which I have had 
with several gentlemen of his profession. He had 
done something or other, in a very agreeable, civil! 
manner—taken proceedings, I think, is the ex- 
pression—which ended in the proceeding of his 
taking me. Somebody was so good as to step in 
and pay the money—something and fourpence 
was the amount; I forget the pounds and shil- 
lings, but I know it ended with fourpence, because 
it struck me at the time as being so odd that | 
eguld owe any body fourpence—and after that, | 
brought them together. Vholes asked me for the 
introduction, and I gave it. Now I come to think 
of it,” he looked inquiringly at us with his frank- 
est smile as he made the discovery, ‘ Vholes 
bribed me, perhaps? He gave me something, 
and called it commission. Was it a five-pound 
note? Do you know, I think it must have been 
a five-pound note ?” 

His further consideration of the point was pre- 
vented by Richard’s coming back to us in an 
excited state, and hastily presenting Mr. Vholes 
—a sallow man with pinched lips that looked as 
if they were cold, a red eruption here and there 
upon his face, tall and thin, about fifty years of 
age, high-shouldered, and stooping. Dressed in 
black, black-gloved, and buttoned to the chin, 
there was nothing so remarkable in him as a life- 
less manner, and a slow fixed way he had of 
looking at Richard. 

“T hope I don’t disturb you, ladies,”’ said Mr. 
Vholes; and now I observed that he was further 
remarkable for an inward manner of speaking. 
“] arranged with Mr. Carstone that he should 
always know when his cause was in the Chan- 
cellor’s paper, and being informed by one of my 
clerks last night after post time that it stood, rather 
unexpectedly, in the paper for to-morrow, | put 
myself into the coach early this morning and came 
down to confer with him.” 

“Yes !’’ said Richard, flushed, and looking tri- 
umphantly at Ada and me, “we don’t do these 
things in the old slow way, now. We spin along 


|now! Mr. Vholes, we must hire something t 
I was not so easy now, during any reference to | 


get over to the post town inn, and catch the mail 


the name, but that I felt it a relief when Richard, | to-night, and go up by it!” 


with an exclamation of surprise, hurried away to | 


“Any thing you please, sir,’’ returned Mr. 


meet a stranger, whom he first descried coming | Vholes. ‘I am quite at your service.” 


slowly toward us. 


“ Dear me!”’ said Mr. Skimpole. ‘ Vholes!” | 


“Let me see!” said Richard, looking at his 
watch. “If1 run down to the Dedlock, and get 
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my portmanteau fastened up, and order a gig, or 
a chaise, or whatever's to be got, we shall have 
an hour then before starting. . I'll come back to 
tea. Cousin Ada, will you and Esther take care 
of Mr. Vholes while I am gone?” 

He was away directly, in his heat and hurry, 
and was soon lost in the dusk of evening. We 
who were left walked on toward the house. 

“Js Mr. Carstone’s presence necessary to-mor- 
row, sir?” said I. “Can it do any good ?” 

“No, miss,’’ Mr. Vholes replied. “I am not 
aware that it can.” 

Both Ada and I expressed our regret that he 
should go, then, only to be disappointed. 

“Mr. Carstone has laid down the principle of 
watching his own interests,” said Mr. Vholes, 
“and when a client lays down his own principle, 
and it is not immoral, it devolves upon me to carry 
it out. I wish in business to be exact and open. 
] am a widower with three daughters—Emma, 
Jane, and Caroline—and my desire is so to dis- 
charge the duties of life as to leave them a good 
name. This appears to be a pleasant spot, miss.”’ 

The remark being made to me, in consequence 
of my being next him as we walked, I assented, 
and enumerated its chief attractions. 

“ Indeed,”’ said Mr. Vholes, “I have the priv- 
ilege of supporting an aged father in the Vale 
of Taunton—his native place—and I admire that 
country very much. I had no idea there was 


any thing so attractive here.” 
To keep up the conversation, I asked Mr. Vholes 


if he would like to live altogether in the country? 

“There, miss,” said he, “ you touch me on a 
tender string; my health is not good (my diges- 
tion being much impaired), and if I had only 
myself to consider, I should take refuge in rural 
habits; especially as the cares of business have 
prevented me from ever coming much into con- 
tact with general society, and particularly with 
ladies’ society, which I have most wished to mix 
in. But with my three daughters, Emma, Jane, 
and Caroline—and my aged father—I can not 
afford to be selfish. It is true, that I have no 
lenger to maintain a dear grandmother who died 
in her hundred-and-second year, but enough re- 
mains to render it indispensable that the mill 
should be always going.” 

It required some attention to hear him, on 
account of his inward speaking and his lifeless 
manner. 

“You will excuse my having mentioned my 
daughters,” he said. “They are my weak point. 
1 wish to leave the poor girls some little inde- 
pendence, as well as a good name.” 

We now arrived at Mr. Boythorn’s house, 
where the tea-table, all prepared, was awaiting 
us. Richard came in, restless and hurried, shortly 
afterward, and leaning over Mr. Vholes’s chair, 
whispered something in his ear. Mr. Vholes re- 
plied aloud—or as nearly aloud, I suppose, as he 
ever replied to any thing—‘ You will drive me, 
will you, sir? It is all the same to me, sir. Any 
thing you please. I am quite at your service.” 

We understood from what followed that Mr. 





Skimpole was to be left until the morning, to 
occupy the two places which had been already 
paid for. As Ada and I were both in low spirits 
concerning Richard, and very sorry so to part with 
him, we made it as plain as we politely could, 
that we should leave Mr. Skimpole to the Dedlock 
Arms, and retire when the night-travelers were 
gone. 

Richard’s high spirits carrying every thing be- 
fore them, we all went out together to the top of 
the hill above the village, where he had ordered 
a gig to wait; and where we found a man with 
a lanteyn standing at the head of the gaunt pale 
horse that had been harnessed to it. 

I never shall forget those two seated side by 
side in the lantern’s light; Richard, all flush and 
fire and laughter, with the reins in his hand; Mr. 
Vholes, quite still, black-gloved, and buttoned up, 
looking at him as if he were looking at his prey 
and charming it. I have before me the whole 
picture of the warm dark night, the summer 
lightning, the dusty track of road closed in by 
hedgerows and high trees, the gaunt pale horse 
with his ears pricked up, and the driving away 
at speed to Jarndyce and Jarndyce. 

My dear girl told me that night, how Richard’s 
being thereafter prosperous or ruined, befriended 
or deserted, could only make this difference to 
her, that the more he needed love from one un- 
changing heart, the more love that unchanging 
heart would have to give him; how he thought of 
her through his present errors, and she would think 
of him at all times; never of herself if she could 
devote herself to him, never of her own delights 
if she could minister to his. 

And she kept her word ? 

I look along the road before me where the dis- 
tance already shortens and the journey’s end is 
growing visible; and true and good above the Dead 
Sea of the Chancery suit, and all the ashy fruit 
it casts ashore, I think I see my darling. 

ee 
CHAPTER XXXVIIL—A Srrveote. 

WueEn our time came for returning to Bleak 
House again, we were punctual to the day, and 
were received with an overpowering welcome. | 
was perfectly restored to health and strength, and 
finding my housekeeping keys laid ready for me 
in my room, rang myself in as if I had been a 
new year, with a merry little peal. ‘ Once more, 
duty, duty, Esther,” said I, “and if you are not 
overjoyed to do it, more than cheerfully, and con- 
tentedly, through any thing and every thing, you 
ought tobe. That's all I have to say to you, my 
dear !”’ 

The first few mornings were mornings of so much 
bustle and business, devoted to such settlements 
of accounts, such repeated journeys to and fro 
between the Growlery and all other parts of the 
house, so many re-arrangements of drawers and 
presses, and such a general new beginning alto- 
gether, that I had not a moment’s leisure. But 
when these arrangements were completed, and 
every thing was in order, I paid a visit of a few 
hours to London, which something in the letter I 





had destroyed at Chesney Wold had induced me 
to decide upon in my own mind. 

I made Caddy Jellyby—her maiden name was 
so natural to me that I always called her by it— 
the pretext for this visit, and wrote her a note 
previously, asking the faver of her company on a 
little business expedition. Leaving home very 
early in the morning, I got to London by stage- 
coach in such good time, that I walked to New- 
man Street with the day before me. 

Caddy, who had not seen me siace her wedding- 
day, was so glad and 3 affectionate that | was 
half inelined to fear [ should make her husband 
jealous. But he was, in his way, just as bad— 
I mean as good—and in short it was the old story, 
and nobody would leave me any possibility of 
doing any thing meritorious. 

The elder Mr. Turveydrop was in bed, I found, 
and Caddy was milling his chocolate, which a 
melancholy little boy who was an apprentice—it 
seemed such a curious thing to be apprenticed to 
the trade of dancing—was waiting to carry up- 
stairs. Her father-in-law was extremely kind and 
considerate, Caddy told me, that they lived most 
happily together. When she spoke of their living 
together, she meant that the old gentleman had 
all the good things and all the good lodging, while 
she and her husband had what they could get, and 
were poked into two corner rooms over the Mews. 

“And how is your mamma, Caddy ?”’ said I. 

“Why, I hear of her, Esther,”’ replied Caddy, 
through Pa, ‘‘ but I see very little of her. We 
are good friends, I am glad to say, but Ma 
thinks there is something absurd in my having 
married a dancing-master, and she is rather afraid 
of its extending to her.” 

It struck me that if Mrs. Jellyby had discharged 
her own natural duties and obligations, before she 
swept the horizon with a telescope in search of 
others, she would have taken the best precautions 
against becoming absurd; but I néed scarcely ob- 
serve that I kept this to myself. 

“And your papa, Caddy ?”’ 

“He comes here every evening,’’ returned 
Caddy, “and is so fond of sitting in the corner 
there, that it’s a treat to see him.” 

Looking at the corner, I plainly perceived the 
mark of Mr. Jellyby’s head against the wall. It 
was consolatory to know that he had found such 
a resting-place for it. 

* And you, Caddy,” said I, “you are always 
busy, I'll be bound.” 

‘Well, my dear,” returned Caddy, “I am in- 
deed ; for to tell you a grand secret, I am qualify- 
ing myself to give lessons. Prince’s health is not 
strong, and I want to be able to assist him. What 
with schools and classes here, and private pupils, 
and the apprentices, he really has too much to do, 
poor fellow !”” 

The notion of the apprentices was still so odd 
to me, that 1 asked Caddy if there were many of 
them ? 

“ Fonr,”’ said Caddy. ‘One in-door and three 
out. They are very good children, only when they 
get together they will play—children-like—in- 
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stead of attending to their work. So the little 
boy you saw just now waltzes by himself in the 
empty kitchen, and we distribute the others oye; 
the house as well as we can.” 

‘That is only for their steps, of course?” said I. 

“ Only for their steps,” said Caddy. “In that 
way they practice, so many hours at a time, what- 
ever steps they happen to be upon. They dance 
in the academy; and at this time of year we do 
Figures at five every morning.” 

“Why, what a laborious life!” I exclaimed. 

“] assure you, my dear,” returned Caddy, smil- 
ing, ‘“‘ when the out-door apprentices ring us up 
in the morning (the bell rings into our room, not 
to disturb old Mr. Turveydrop), and when | put 
up the window and see them standing on the 
door-step with their little pumps under their arms, 
I am actually reminded of the Sweeps.” 

All this presented the art to me in a singular 
light, to be sure! Caddy enjoyed the effect of 
her communication, and cheerfully recounted the 
particulars of her own studies. 

**You see, my dear, to save expense, I ought 
to know something of the Piano, and I ought to 
know something of the Kit, too, and consequent- 
ly I have to practice those two instruments as 
well as the details of our profession. If Ma had 
been like any body else, I might have had some 
littke musical knowledge to begin upon. How- 
ever, I hadn’t any, and that part of the work 
is, at first, a little discouraging, I must allow. 
But I have a very good ear, and I am used to 
drudgery—I have to thank Ma for that, at all 
events—and where there’s a will there’s a way, 
you know, Esther, the world over.” Saying these 
words, Caddy laughingly sat down at a little 
jingling square piano, and really rattled off a 
quadrille with great spirit. Then she good-hu- 
moredly and blushingly got up again, and while 
she still laughed herself, said, “* Don’t laugh at 
me, please ; that’s a dear girl !”’ 

I would sooner have cried, but I did neither. 
I encouraged her, and praised her with all my 
heart. For I conscientiously believed, dancing- 
master’s wife though she was, and dancing-imis- 
tress though in her limited ambition she aspired 
to be, she had struck out a natural, wholesome, 
loving course of industry and perseverance, that 
was quite as good as a Mission. 

“My dear,” said Caddy, delighted, “ you can’t 
think how you cheer me. I shall owe you, you 
don’t know how much. What changes, Esther, 
even in my small world! You recollect that 
first night, when I was so unpolite and inky? 
Who would have thought, then, of my ever teach- 
ing people to dance, of all other possibilities and 
impossibilities !”’ 

Her husband, who had left us while we had 
this chat, now coming back, preparatery to ex- 
ercising the apprentices in the ball-room, Caddy 
informed me she was quite at my disposal. But 
it was not my time yet, I was glad to tell her; 
for I should have been vexed to take her away 
then. Therefore we three adjourned to the ap- 
prentices together, and I made one in the dance. 
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The apprentices were the queerest little peo- 


ple. Besides the melancholy boy, who I hoped 
had not been made so by waltzing alone in the 
empty kitchen, there were two other boys, and 
one little limp girl, in a dirty gauzy dress. Such 
a precocious little girl, with such a dowdy bon- 
net on (that, too, of a gauzy texture), who brought 
her sandaled shoes in an old threadbare velvet ret- 
icule. Such mean little boys, when they were not 
dancing, with string, and marbles, and cramp- 
bones in their pockets, and the most untidy legs 
and feet—and heels particularly. I asked Caddy 
what had made their parents choose this profes- 
sion for them? Caddy said she didn’t know; 
perhaps they were designed for teachers; perhaps 
for the stage. They were all people in humble 
circumstances, and the melancholy boy’s mother 
kept a ginger-beer shop. 

We danced for an hour with great gravity; 
the melancholy child doing wonders with his 
lower extremities, in which there appeared to be 
some sense of enjoyment, though it never rose 
above his waist. Caddy, while she was observant 
of her husband, and was evidently founded upon 
him, had acquired a grace and self-possession of 
her own, which, united to her pretty face and 
figure, was uncommonly agreeable. She already 
relieved him of much of the instruction of these 
young people, and he seldom interfered, except to 
walk his part in the figure, if he had any thing 
to do in it. He always played the tune. The 
affectation of the gauzy child, and her conde- 
scension to the boys, was a sight. And thus we 
danced an hour by the clock. 

When the practice was concluded, Caddy’s 
husband made himself ready to go out of town 
to a school, and Caddy ran away to get ready to 
go out with me. I sat in the ball-room in the 
interval, contemplating the apprentices. The two 
out-door boys went upon the staircase to put on 
their half-boots, and pull the in-door boy’s hair, 
as | judged from the nature of his objections. 
Returning with their jackets buttoned, and their 
pumps stuck in them, they then produced pack- 
ets of cold bread and meat, and bivouacked un- 
der a painted lyre on the wall. The little gauzy 
ehild, having whisked her sandals into the reticule 
and put on a trodden-down pair of shoes, shook 
her head into the dowdy bonnet at one shake ; 
and ansvering my inquiry whether she liked 
dancing, by replying, ‘‘ Not with boys,” tied it 
across her chin and went home contemptuous. 

“Old Mr. Turveydrop is so sorry,’’ said Caddy, 
“that he has not finished dressing yet, and can 
not have the pleasure of seeing you before you 
go. You are such a favorite of his, Esther.” 

I expressed myself much obliged to him, but 
did not think it necessary to add that I readily 
dispensed with this attention. 

“Tt takes him a long time to dress,” said 
Caddy, ‘‘ because he is very much looked up to 
in such things, you know, and has a reputation 
to support. You can’t think how kind he is to 
Pa. He talks to Pa, of an evening, about the 
Prince Regent, and I never so Pa so interested.” 





There was something in the picture of Mr. 
Turveydrop bestowing his Deportment on Mr. 
Jellyby, that quite took my faney. I asked Cad- 
dy if he brought her papa out much. 

“No,” said Caddy, “I don’t know that he 
does that; but he talks to Pa, und Pa greatly 
admires him, and listens, and likes it. Of course 
I am aware that Pa has hardly any claims to 
deportment, but they get on together delightful- 
ly. You can’t think what good companions they 
make. I never saw Pa take snuff before in my 
life, but he takes one pinch out of Mr. Turvey- 
drop’s box regularly, and keeps putting it to his 
nose and taking it away again, all the evening.” 

That old Mr. Turveydrop should ever, in the 
chances and changes of life, have come to the 
rescue of Mr. Jellyby from Borrioboola Gha, ap- 
peared to me to be one of the pleasantest of 
oddities. 

** As to Peepy,”’ said Caddy, with a little hesi- 
tation, ‘whom I was most afraid of—next to 
having any family of my own, Esther—as an 
inconvenience to Mr. Turveydrop, the kindness 
of the old gentleman to that child is beyond 
every thing. He asks to see him, my dear! He 
lets him take the newspaper up to him in bed ; 
he gives him the crust of his toast to eat; he 
sends him on little errands about the house ; he 
tells him to come to me for sixpences. In short,” 
said Caddy, cheerily, “ and not to prose, I am a 
very fortunate girl, and ought to be very grate- 
ful. Where are we going, Esther ?” 

“To the Old Street Road,” said I, ‘ where I 
have a few words to say to the solicitor’s clerk, 
who was sent to meet me at the coach-office on 
the very day when I came to London, and first 
saw you, my dear. Now I think of it, the gen- 
tleman who brought us to your house.”’ 

“Then, indeed, I seem to be naturally the per- 
son to go with you,”’ returned Caddy. 

To the Old Street Road we went, and there in- 
quired at Mrs. Guppy’s residence for Mrs. Guppy. 
Mrs. Guppy occupying the parlors, and having 
indeed been visibly in danger of cracking herself 
like a nut, in the front parlor door by peeping 
out before she was asked for, immediately pre- 
sented herself, and requested us to walkin. She 
was an old lady in a large cap, with rather a red 
nose and rather an unsteady eye, but smiling all 
over. Her close little sitting-room was prepared 
for a visit, and there was a portrait of her son in 
it, which, I had almost written here, was more 
like than life; it insisted upon him with such ob- 
stinacy, and was so determined not to let him off. 

Not only was the portrait there, but we found 
the original there too. He was dressed in a great 
many colors, and was discovered at a table read- 
ing law papers, with his forefinger to his forehead. 

‘Miss Summerson,”’ said Mr. Guppy, rising 
“this is indeed an oasis. Mother, will you be se 
good as to put a chair for the other lady, and 
get out of the gang-way.”’ 

Mrs. Guppy whose incessant smiling gave her 
quite a waggish appearance, did as her son re- 
quested, and then sat down in a corner, helding 
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her pocket-handkerchief to her chest, like a foment- 
ation, with both hands. I presented Caddy, and Mr. 
Guppy said that any friend of mine was more than 
welcome. I then proceeded to the object of my visit. 

“*] took the liberty of sending you a note, sir,”’ 
said I. 

Mr. Guppy acknowledged its receipt by taking 
it out of his breast-pocket, putting it to his lips, 
and returning it to his pocket with a bow. Mr. 
Gsuppy’s mother was so diverted that she rolled 
her head as she smiled, and made a silent appeal 
to Caddy with her elbow. 

“Could I speak to you alone for a moment?” 
said I. 

Any thing like the jocoseness of Mr. Guppy’s 
mother now I think I never saw. She made no 
sound of laughter, but she rolled her head, and 
shook it, and put her handkerchief to her mouth, 
and appealed to Caddy with her elbow, and her 
hand, and her shouider, and was so unspeakably 
entertained altogether that it was with some diffi- 
culty she could marshal Caddy througi the little 
felding-door into her bedroom adjoining. 

**Miss Summerson,” said Mr. Guppy, ‘‘ you 
will excuse the waywardness of a parent ever 
mindful of a son’s appiness. My mother, though 
highly exasperating to the feelings, is actuated by 
maternal dictates.”’ 

I could hardly have believed that any body 
could in a moment haye turned so red, or changed 
so much, as Mr. Guppy did when I now put up 
my vail. 

“T asked the favor of seeing you for a few mo- 
ments here,” said I, “in preference to calling at 
Mr. Kenge’s, because remembering what you said 
on an occasion when you spoke to me in confi- 
dence, I feared 1 might otherwise cause you some 
embarrassment, Mr. Guppy.” 

I caused him embarrassment enough as it was, 
Lam sure; I never saw such faltering, such con- 
fusion, such amazement and apprehension. 

‘* Miss Summerson,”’ stammered Mr. Guppy, “ I 
—I—beg your pardon, but in our profession—we— 
we—find it necessary to be explicit. You have re- 
ferred to an oceasion, miss,when l—when I did my- 
self the honor of making a declaration which—” 

Something seemed to rise in his throat that he 
could not possibly swallow. He put his hand 
there, coughed, made faces, tried again to swal- 
low it, coughed again, made faces again, looked 
al round the room, and fluttered his papers. 

“A kind of a giddy sensation has come upon 


me, miss,” he explained, “‘ which rather knocks | 


me over. I—er—a little subject to this sort of 
thing—er—By George!” 


1 gave him a little time to recover. He con- 


it might be a satisfaction to—to your mind—ijf 
you was to put in that admission.” 

“There can be no doubt,”’ said I, “that I de. 
clined your proposal without any reservation of 
qualification whatever, Mr. Guppy.” 

“Thank you, miss,’’ he returned, measuring 
the table with his troubled hands. ‘So far. that's 
satisfactory, and it does you credit. Er—this is 
certainly bronchial !—must be in the tubes—er— 
you wouldn’t perhaps be offended if I was to men- 
tion—not that it’s necessary, for your own good 
sense, or any person’s sense, must show ’em that 
—if I was to mention that such declaration on my 
part was final, and there terminated ?” 

*] quite understand that,” said I. 

‘** Perhaps—it may not be worth the form, but 
it might be a satisfaction to your mind—perhaps 
you wouldn’t object to admit that, miss ?” 
Mr. Guppy. 

**] admit it most fully and freely,” said I. 

“Thank you,” returned Mr. Guppy. ‘Very 
honorabie, | am sure. I regret that my arrange. 
ments in life, combined with circumstances over 
which I have no control, will put it out of my 
power ever to fall back upon that offer, or to re- 
new it in any shape or form whatever. But it will 
ever be a retrospect entwined—er—with friend. 
ship's bowers.”” Mr. Guppy’s bronchitis came to 
his relief, and stopped his measurement of the table. 

‘*] may now perhaps mention what I wished 
to say to you,” | began. 

‘*] shall be honored, I am sure,” said Mr. 
Guppy. “1am so persuaded that your own good 
sense and right feeling, miss, will—will keep you 
as square as possible—that I can have nothing 
but pleasure, | am sure, in hearing any observa- 
tions you may wish to offer.” 

“ You were so good as to imply, on that occa- 
sion—”’ 

“ Excuse me, miss,”’ said Mr. Guppy, ‘“ but we 
had better not travel out of the record into implica- 
tion. I can not admit that I implied any thing.” 

“You said on that occasion,”’ I reeommence: 
‘that you might possibly have the means of a 
vancing my interests and promoting my fortunes, 
by making discoveries of which I should be the 
subject. 1 presume that you founded that belief 
upon your general knowledge of my being an 
orphan girl, indebted for every thing to the benev- 
| olence of Mr. Jarndyce. Now, the beginning and 
| the end of what I have come to beg of you is, Mr. 
| Guppy, that you will have the kindness to relin- 
| quish all idea of so serving me. I have thought 
| of this sometimes, and I have thought of it most, 

lately—sinee I have been ill. At length I have 
| decided, in case you should at any time recall that 


said 


} 
Ay 
} 
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sumed it in putting his hand to his forehead and | purpose, and act upon it in any way, to come to 


taking it away again, and in backing his chair | you, and assure you that you are altogether mis- 
into the corner behind him. | taken. You could make no discovery in reference 

‘My intention was to remark, miss,’”’ said | to me that would do me the least service, or give 
Mr. Guppy, ‘‘—dear me—something bronchial, I | me the least pleasure. | am acquainted with my 
think—hem !—to remark that you was so good | personal history; and I have it in my power to 
on that occasion as to repel and repudiate that | assure you that you never can advance my well- 
declaration. You—you wouldn't perhaps object | fare by such means. You may, perhaps, have 
to admit that? Though no witnesses are present, | abandoned this project a long time. If so, ex- 

















euse my giving you unnecessary trouble. If not, 
| entreat you, on the assurance I have given you, 
henceforth to lay itaside. I beg you to do this, 
for my peace.” 

“J am bound to confess,” said Mr. Guppy, 
“that you express yourself, miss, with that good 
sense and right feeling for which I gave you credit. 
Nothing can be more satisfactory than such right 
feeling, and if I mistook any intentions on your 
part just now, I am prepared to tender a full 
apology. 1 should wish to be understood, miss, 
as hereby offering that xpology—limiting it, as 
your own good sense and right feeling will point 
out the necessity of, to the present proceedings.” 

[ must say for Mr. Guppy that the shufiling 
manner he had had upon him improved very 
much. He seemed truly glad to be able to do 
something I asked, and he looked ashamed. 

“Tf you will allow me to finish what I have to 
say at once, so that 1 may have no occasion to 
resume,” I went on, seeing him about to speak, 
“you will do me a kindness, sir. I come to 
you as privately as possible, because you an- 
nounced this impression of yours to me in a con- 
fidence which I have really wished to respect— 
and which I always have respected, as you re- 
member. I have mentioned my illness. There 
really is no reason why I should hesitate to say 
that I know very well that any little delicacy I 
might have had in making a request to you, is 
quite removed. Therefore I make the entreaty I 
have now preferred; and I hope you will have 
sufficient consideration for me to accede to it.” 

I must do Mr. Guppy the further justice of 
-aying that he had looked more and more ashamed, 
and that he looked most ashamed, and very earn- 
est, when he now replied, with a burning face: 

“Upon my word and honor, upon my life, upon 
my soul, Miss Summerson, as I am a living man, 
lll act according to your wish. I'll never go an- 
other step in opposition to it. I'll take my oath 
to it, if it will be any satisfaction to you. In 
what I promise at this present time touching the 
matters now in question,” continued Mr. Guppy, 
rapidly, as if he were repeating a familiar form 
of words, “ I speak the truth, the whole truth, afd 
xothing but the truth, so—”’ 

“T am quite satisfied,” said I, rising at this 
point, “ and.I thank you very much.—Caddy, my 
dear, I am ready!” 

Mr. Guppy’s mother returned with Caddy, now 
making me the recipient of her silent laughter and 
her nudges, and we took our leave. Mr. Guppy 
saw us to the door with the air of one who was 
either imperfectly awake or walking in his sleep, 
and we left him there, staring. 

But in a minute he came after us down the 
street without any hat, and with his long hair 
all blown about, and stopped us, saying fervently : 

“Miss Summerson, upon my honor and soul, 
you may depend upon me.” 

“T do,” said I, quite confidently. 

“] beg your pardon, miss,” said Mr. Guppy, 
going with one leg and staying with the other, 
“but this lady being present—your own witness 
Vou. VI.—No. 34.—M mu 
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—it might be a satisfaction to your mind (which 
I should wish to set at rest) if you was to repeat 
those admissions.” 

“Well, Caddy,” said I, turning to her, “ per- 
haps you will not be surprised when I tell you, 
my dear, that there never has been any engage- 
ment—”’ 

“No proposal or promise of marriage whatso- 
ever,’ suggested Mr. Guppy. 

“No proposal or promise of marriage whatso- 
ever,” said I, “ between this gentleman—”’ 

“ William Guppy of Penton Place, Pentonville, 
in the county of Middlesex,’’ he murmured. 

“ Between this gentleman, Mr. William Guppy 
of Penton Place, Pentonville, in the County of 
Middlesex, and myself.” 

“Thank you, Miss,” said Mr. Guppy. “ Very 
full—er—excuse me—lady’s name, Christian and 
surname both ?” 

I gave them. 

“Married woman, I believe?” said Mr. Guppy. 
‘*Married woman. Thank you. Formerly Car- 
oline Jellyby, spinster, then of Thavies Inn, with- 
in the city of London, but extra-parochial ; now of 
Newman Street, Oxford Street. Much obliged.” 

He ran home, and came running back again. 

* Touching that matter, you know, I really and 
truly am very sorry that my arrangements in life, 
combined with circumstances over which I have 
no control, should prevent a renewal of what was 
wholly terminated some time back,” said Mr. 
Guppy to me, forlornly and despondingly, “ but it 
couldn’t be. Now cowld it, you know! I only 
put it to you.” 

I replied it certainly could not. The subject did 
not admit of a doubt. He thanked me, and ran 
to his mother’s again—and back again. 

“It’s very honorable of you, miss, I am sure,” 
said Mr. Guppy. ‘If an altar could be erected 
in the bowers of friendship. But, upon my soul, 
you may rely upon me in every respect, save and 
except the tender passion only !”’ 

The struggle in Mr. Guppy’s breast, and the 
numerous oscillations it occasioned him between 
his mother’s door and us, were sufficiently con- 
spicuous in the windy street (particularly as his 
hair wanted cutting), to make us hurry away 
I did so with a lightened heart; but when we 
last looked back, Mr. Guppy was still oscillating 
in the same troubled state of mind. 





MISS HARRINGTON’S PREDICTION. 


“ greet I tell you again, you will rue this 
foolish marriage. You are only preparing 
a life of misery for yourself ; and you will repent 
too late that you did not follow my advice.” 
Janet, between laughing and crying, shook her 
head, and twisted her apron-strings, as waiting- 
maids do on the stage. Then seeing that her 
mistress expected her to answer, she said, “ But 
ma’am, he loves me so much that I can not be 
unhappy! He will be kind and steady, and how 
can I be miserable then *” 
“*He loves me so much!’—how many wo- 
men, Janet, that delusion has led to their ruin ! 
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What an ohonndies! The only answer a silly | trim my blue cap, and do it better than you did 
girl can give, when warned of her folly, is, ‘ Oh, last time. I won’t have Robert Maylin’s love in 
but he loves me so much!’ And on tbis fickle | my work; and I am sure since you have been 
fancy of an unprincipled man—all men are un- | mad after that fellow you have done nothing well, 
and scarcely done any thing at all.” 


principled, Janet—she expects to find her happi- 
| And Miss Harrington, drawing her easy chair 





ness for life !” 
“T know, ma’am, that you are against us girls | closer to the fire, adjusted her spectacles, and 

in service marrying,” answered Janet, gently. | began on the police sheet of the Times ; feeling 
“T have heard you say so often, and how silly | that she had disburdened her conscience, and 

you think us for giving up a comfortable home | performed her duty to society. 

for all the misery women get in marriage. And Janet shut the drawing-room door, thought. 

yet, ma’am, if you love a person, you would ‘fully : not because she believed implicitly in all 

rather live in a hole in the ground with them, | the forebodings of her mistress ; but they struck 


than in the Queen’s palace without.” 

Miss Harrington frowned. She was a severe 
lady of the “ nature repression” school ; and she 
thought her waiting-maid’s speech neither so 
womanly nor so modest as it ought to have been. 

‘“‘T don’t approve of women loving so very fu- 
riously,” she said, with a sharp accent in her 
voice. ‘ There are bounds of propriety even to 
the love of a wife ; and as for an unmarried wo- 
man, Janet, whether engaged or not, she ought 
never to allow herself such an expression as you 
have made use of just now. It is not at all pro- 
per, nor what I approve of.” 

Janet’s great hazel eyes looked down under 
their eye-lashes at this. She was a simple girl, 
and could not understand esthetics. Her Rule 
of Right was contained in a very few broad 
touches, and Miss Harrington’s metaphysical 
ethics were always lost on her. 

“ Well, go away now, Janet,” she said, rather 


peevishly, ‘‘and if you have any common sense 
left, remember my warning. I tell you that this 
marriage with Robert Maylin will make you the 


most miserable woman in existence. He is a 
worthless fellow”—Janet pouted, and gave her 
head the slightest possible inclination of a toss 
—*‘and he will get tired of you before the year 
is out. And when he has spent all your money, 
for he is marrying you for nothing else’—Miss 
Janet pursed up a very pretty pair of lips: 
“something better than that,” she thought— 
“and when he has drunk away all your income, 
he will get cross to you, and perhaps beat you, 
and then leave you on the parish. This is the 
history of nine-tenths of you young fools who 
marry for love, as you call it. And, who knows! 
—you may have some little children ; the thing 
is not impossible ; but if you have, what will you 
do when you can not give them bread’? Think of 
that !—a squalling, starving family about you ! 
Go along, you foolish girl. I am provoked with 
your obstinacy. To prefer that good-for-nothing 
fellow, and all his wicked ways, to a comfortable 
home and an indulgent mist it is really too 
bad! And how J am to be suited when you leave 
me, I’m sure I don’t in the world know. But 
you girls are so ungrateful, it is of no use to be 
kind to you. As soon as you have got into our 
little ways, and begin to understand us, you leave 
us without gratitude or remorse, and we have all 
the trouble of teaching a new servant over again. 


There, go along—do ; try if you can not spend 








half an hour in the day usefully; and go and! 


| on her sadly somehow, and she wished they had 


not been said. But Robert Maylin, to whom she 
told a little—not all—that had passed, called Miss 
Harrington “a stupid old muff,” and told Janet 
so often that she was a fool to listen to her, that 
at last Janet believed him, and said, “ Yes, she 
was a fool,” too. 

And then he swore eternal love for the hun- 
dredth time that week ; and looked so handsome 
while he did so, that Janet, gazing at him with 
a kind of wondering spell-bound admiration, 
thought there was more truth in one of his 
smiles, and more worth in one of his words, than 
in all Miss Harrington’s fancies and frets put 
together. 

“T am sure you will always be kind to me, 
Robert,” she said, suddenly, laying her hand on 
his shoulder, and looking at him in her guileless 
way, right into his eyes. 

She was a pretty girl, our Janet, with an open, 
truthful forehead, and a loving smile; and Robert 
thought he had never seen her look so pretty as 
now. 

“Kind, Janet? Am I a man, and could I be 
any thing else but kind to any woman in the 
world—still less to one I loved? J could not litt 
my hand against a woman, if you paid me for it 
I am not one of those brutes who kick and cufl 
you about like dogs. Kind! no woman ever 
found me unkind yet. I love them all too well 
for that—though, perhaps, a precious set of you 
have found me too much the contrary,” he added, 
with a slight laugh below his breath. Janet did 
not hear this last clause; which, perhaps, was 
quite as well, as matters stood. 

Janet was comforted, credulous, and convinced 
She knew nothing of a young girl lying pale in 
her shroud in a certain church-yard, because 
Robert Maylin had first loved and then deserted 
her. She had never heard either of Mary Will- 
iams, the wife of young John Williams, the 
baker, who took to drinking about a year after 
she had known Robert Maylin, to hide her love 
and remorse together, and who had been willing 
to leave her three little ones, if he would have 
taken her off with him, as he offered. She was 
ignorant of the history of the pretty housemaid 
in Berkeley Square, where Robert was footman, 
who had lost her situation—and more too—for 
love of that handsome villain ; and who had been 
afterward taken up near Waterloo Bridge, mad 
with despair and destitution. People did say he 
had stolen her savings as well, though she was 












so infatuated with him she would not prosecute 
him ; and only cried like one distraught when he 
left her to the workhouse or to the streets. She 
knew nothing of the life he had led since he left 
home, a bold and beautiful boy of fifteen, to seek 
his fortune in the world; and treated as slanders 
the faint rumors every now and then flying about, 
of the curse he had been to every pretty woman 
who had taken his fancy. She believed in his 
worth, beeause she loved him for his good looks ; 


und she made, as all women do, the hero of her | 


ieart the model of her morality also. 

The wedding-day came at last. Miss Har- 
rington, who had been dignified and ill-used, sulky 
ind snappish by turns, gave the dinner—from 
charity, she said—gave the wedding clothes, be- 
cause country girls have no notion of propriety, 


ind she did not choose her old servant to dis- | 


grace her house ; and she gave two-thirds of the 
furniture—“ only to keep the poor wretch from 


the workhouse at first; she will be sure to go | 


there in the end.” 

Tt is not because I approve of the match, or 
like the man,” she said. “TI do neither; it is 
mly from the merest charity that I give any thing 


tothem. It is so shocking to imagine that a per- | 


son who has been as long about one as Janet has 
been about me, should go to the union and live on 


the parish, after she has made one’s very caps, 
ind worn one’s very gowns! Itis horrible! and | 


[ can not bear the thought of it. So I have done 
ll this just to keep her out of the House for my 
own sake. As far as she is concerned, she might 
go to-morrow for any thing I should mind. Her 
folly in marrying that Robert Maylin deserves 
some punishment.” 

Miss Harrington was one of those old maids 
who are determined that Heaven shall have no- 
thing to do with them. Their charity is only 
contemptuous almsgiving ; their mortified affec- 
tion, vindictive spitefulness ; if they love you, it 
is from selfishness ; and if they do you good, it is 
from selfishness again. She was resolute in 
making herself out as evil-minded as possible, 
and took a crabbed pleasure in being virtuous and 
appearing vicious. On the day of the marriage, 
she sat up-stairs and cried the whole time; but 
she said it was from vexation at the blunders of the 
little red-haired parish oaf—she had chosen the ug- 
liest and most stupid girl in the school—who had 
taken Janet's place. As for Janet—on the whole, 
she thought she was glad to get rid of her. She 
had found out that she did not quite suit her. 

To do Robert Maylin justice, he was as much 
attached to Janet as he could be attached to any 
one. But his love was of a kind that did not 
wear well: it was love born of personal fancy 
alone ; drawing nothing of its nourishment from 
respect, and less from principle. Jt was all very 
well while the gloss of newness lasted on it; but 
it soon grew threadbare and shabby, and then he 
got tired of it. The first months of his married 
life went on smoothly enough. The pretty cot- 
lage and the pretty wife, the air of peace and love 
within those four walls, had a charm for Robert 
which surprised himself, vagrant as he was by 
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|nature. He liked his new occupation too—that 
of a market-gardener—and felt the effect of its 
healthful action on his frame, which was not a 
little enfeebled by his London habits. And being 
| a very clever fellow, handy and capable, he soon 
| learnt his business as well as the best of them, 
| and made some splendid hits in cabbages and 

cauliflowers. It was a pleasant change to him 
| altogether, and he did not regret his plush aid 
gold-knobbed stick more than once or twice » 
week—when he was teased with snails, or baffted 
by blight. 

But this season of pleasure did not last long 
With the waning summer sun faded Robert 
Maylin’s frail flowers of love; and when the 
autumn moon had passed away, scarce a leaf 
| remained to scent the air. His garden became 
stupid, and his work degrading ; his house was 
small and mean—so different to the jolly times 
of Chesham Place and Berkeley Square! His 
wife was growing ugly, and deemed tiresome ; 
somehow he wished that he had never married. 
| He was a deal better off as he was. What need 
| had he to screw himself up for life in a village, 
| with a silly woman and a parcel of yokels? he 
used to say, as he went to the alehouse ; where he 
found more amusement in skittles, and the bar- 
maid’s saucy blue eyes, than in his own home, 
or his own wife. This was his nature. If he 
had married an angel, he would have exchanged 
| her for a devil; and six months of Venus woukl 
| have seen him Medusa’s lover on the seventh. 

Janet saw the change, but she tried to soothe 
it away like a sickness. She did her best te 
make her house inviting, and herself smart-—» 
quality which Robert placed at the head of ati 
feminine virtues. But all would not do. He 
had wearied of matrimony as he had wearied o/ 
love so often before; and you can not bring back 
the dead to life. He was tired of her affection, 
and bored by her attentions; and he wished 
twenty times a day that he had never left his 
plush and his footboard. And at last he toh 
Janet plainly, that she bothered him, and he 
wished she would leave him alone. 

Janet had a pair of red eyes that evening 
when Miss Harrington sent for her to give her 
a scolding, and a baby’s cap. 

“Perhaps it teases Robert that I am changed, 
and can’t do as I used, and don’t look as I 
| used,” she thought, as she slowly walked to 
| her former home. “ When it is all over, and 
things put to rights again, and when he has 
baby to play with he will like his own home 
again. Men are different to us, and don’t feel 
the happiness we do in these things.” And 
she concluded her soliloquy by sobbing bitterly, 
which of course was a manifestation of the hap- 
piness she was feeling at present. 

When her mistress rated her for her red eyes, 
after she had scolded her sufficiently for her 
impropriety, and vowed that she had made an 
unhappy marriage after all—in the tone ef a 
policeman charging her with murder, Janet stout- 
ly denied all moral causes for depression, and 
| stood by the physica! like a heroine. 
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“One feels differently at these times, ma’am, 
and one can not help crying for nothing. It 
does one good, and seems to relieve one. Ro- 
bert is kind as kind can be, and I have no fault 
to find with any one.” 

And then she sat down on a chair, and wept 
as if her heart was breaking. 

When she went to bed that night, she asked 
pardon for her falsehood. But as she looked at 
her husband lying there, half-drunk, and thought 
how handsome and manly he was, she felt she 
had been justified in lying for him. And then 
she pushed his curls from off his forehead ; when 
he swore, and struck out clumsily, and called her 
bad names in his brutal, stupid, drunken sleep. 

The baby was born, and Robert less inclined 
for home than ever. He hated to hear it ery— 
and what baby will not cry !—and he hated to see 
his wife nurse and fondle it. And how are babies 
to live, if wives don’t nurse and fondle them? 

Things went on in this manner; only getting 
worse as Robert fell from weariness to neglect, 
from neglect to dislike, and finally to ill-usage. 
Every tear from Janet was a reproach vehement- 
ly resented ; every caress an annoyance brutally 
rejected ; her plaintive voice was the very thing 
to drive him from home for amusement, and her 
forced cheerfulness sent him out of doors for 
quiet. Sad or gay, smiles or tears, love or re- 


proach—it was all the same ; he would be ill-used, 

and find an excuse for himself in her conduct. 
Another baby was born—almost within the 

year—making such a rapid advance toward a 


patriarchal condition of household that Robert 
talked moodily of the workhouse. But Janet 
thought that drink, not babies, would bring him 
to the workhouse, if ever he went there. 

Things grew worse daily ; Janet had black 
eyes and bruised lips often now, and her gait 
and actions were those of a person badly lamed. 
Robert had taken to beat her whenever he was 
tipsy—which was almost every night—till some- 
times she thought he would murder her. And 
if it had not been for the children, she would 
rather have preferred his putting her out of the 
way, as she called it, if he would not have been 
hung for it ! 

Qne morning she rose early, after a night of 
heavy, dreamless sleep. But not so early as her 
husband, whose place by her was empty. As 
she glanced round the room, something strange 
and unfamiliar struck her. She did not at first un- 
derstand what it was, but soon the open draw- 
ers, the rifled boxes, the scattered furniture, told 
her that she had been robbed while she slept so 
heavily that past night. Trembling she called 
her husband ; but no one answered. Hurrying 
en a few clothes, she ran down stairs, where a 
scene of infinitely worse confusion shocked and 
frightened her still more. The little stock of 
plate, partly bought by her own money, partly 
given by good Miss Harringten, and greatly 
prized, was gone; the best of the books—not 
best for their contents, but for their bindings, 
which was all Robert Maylin was likely to think 
of—had likewise gone ; the portable little pret- 





tinesses alien the Sendo: and, ‘When Janet came 
to examine more minutely into matters, a smal! 
sum of money, which she had saved as a begin. 
ning for the children, had been carried off. | 
her best gowns and shawls were missing as well. 
and Robert Maylin with them. An amethiys: 
brooch, which Miss Harrington had given her 
on her wedding-day ; a little alabaster figure o/ 
more beauty than worth, but which Janet ha: 
loved almost like a living creature ; and an old- 
fashioned gold-watch that had been an heir-loom 
in the family for generations, and which was 
popularly believed to have belonged to that fab- 
ulous squire, whom most country families claim 
as their original progenitor—these had disap- 
peared, together with the rest ; and poor Janet 
felt utterly bereft of every possession in the 
world. 

Search was made throughout the country, 
but Robert Maylin was not to be found. Janet 
was obstinate in her belief in ditches and drunk. 
enness, and often expressed her conviction that 
her husband would turn up again somehow 
She refused positively to look on his as the 
thief, and used to cry bitterly when her neigh- 
bors, in their rough way, asserted that her own 
husband had robbed her. He might desert her, 
because he no longer loved her ; but how could 
she think him capable of such a wickedness as 
this’ However, a letter from Liverpool set the 
matter at rest. For, without touching on the 
robbery, Master Robert coolly asserted his in- 
tention of proceeding forthwith to the United 
States, whither he was driven, he said, by the 
fear of a large family, and from whence he would 
return when he could support his wife and chil- 
dren as became him. It was an artful letter, 
and left a large margin for future events. It 
ended by exhorting Janet to be a sensible girl, 
and not to fret after him; that he should work 
for her, and she would be better without him. In 
which opinion many of the villagers concurred. 

Janet found that loneliness is not always 
friendlessness. As if called up by magic, a host 
of kind hands pressed round her in her hour 
of need ; a host of kind hearts offered her their 
sympathy, and loving faces spoke their pity 
Miss Harrington was generous and acid as 
usual. She rated Janet for hours together for 
her folly in marrying that good-for-nothing fel- 
low ; for her wickedness in having two children 
so fast on each other's heels, when she had no- 
thing to give them; and for her babyish belief 
in the possibility of any other robber than her 
husband. At the same time, she gave the babies 
food and clothing, and set up Janet as a green- 
grocer in the neighboring town ; for which busi- 
ness her apprenticeship in her husband’s mar- 
ket-garden peculiarly fitted her. 

Time wore on, and fortune gave good gifts to 
Janet. By steadiness to her business, she gath- 
ered a large trade together. Something, per- 
haps, was owing to her touching history, and 
something also to her touching manners ; which, 
tranquil and gentle, had such a tinge of melan- 
choly in them, that even a casual customer must 
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have been won over. Her children were her 
pride. Well dressed, well educated, they might 
stand among the children of far grander people 
than she, as pretty and oftentimes better be- 
haved than any ofthem. She did not spoil them, 
though she sacrificed every thing for them, but 
she was bringing them up with almost patrician 
delicacy, and with full as much patrician tender- 
ness. They were sweet children, and she might 
well be proud of them, and not unwisely anchor 
her whole cargo ef future happiness on their 
well-being and good conduct. 

The children had been just put to bed, and 
Janet was working in the back parlor. The 
shop was shut, and all was silent; only the hur- 
ried tread of a few passers-by was heard, min- 
gled with the shrill laughter of idle boys and 
girls congregated in the lanes by the scanty 
gas-lights of the little town. 

A knock came to the street-door. Who could 
it be at this time of night! The widow led a 
quiet and respectable life, and was not accus- 
tomed to visitors so late as this—and was not 
fond of them either. However, it might be a 
neighbor wanting assistance in some way; 80 
she rose and went to the door, which she opened 
with a kind of quake, feeling that presence of 
evil which sensitive natures do feel, even while 
undiscovered. 





| let them grumble. 
“ Who is there?” she said, shading the candle 


about a prodigal son, which seemed to relieve her 
soul mightily, though they were not quite correet. 

Robert was taken to see his children as they 
lay sleeping in their little cots by the side of the 
mother’s bed. And the sight affected him much, 
te judge by his tears and upturned eyes, his low- 
breathed blessings, and tender caresses. By the 
side of those little cots he told Janet how guilty 
he had been, but only for leaving her ; he stoutly 
denied all knowledge of, or participation in the 
robbery, occasioned, he suggested, by his leaving 
the cottage-door ajar; how deeply he felt his 
wickedness ; and how resolved he was that a 
future of untiring good should wash out his past 
of evil. Janet, naturally a credulous woman— 
because a fond one—was doubly convinced and 
doubly happy. She had received back, not only 
her husband, but a saint as well, and henceforth 
might expect sanctification of heart together with 
happiness of life in her renewed wedlock. She 
kissed her husband tenderly, and welcomed him 
anew, saying, “ I always believed you innocent !” 

Janet’s friends were all displeased when it was 
noised abroad that Robert had returned, and had 
been received by her. Miss Harrington with- 
drew her custom, and denied her house; and 
many of her old supporters grumbled at her loud- 
ly, and called her a fool for her pains. Janet 
Too happy in her love, and 
too confident in her happiness, she was indiffer- 


with her hand, so that all the light flared upon | ent to the storm without; and, though not un- 


her own face. 


| grateful for all that had been done for her, she 
“Janet, do you not know me?” said a voice | 


felt that she had taken the better part by her 


she knew too well. A man’s hand touched her | reconciliation so fully, that these murmurs sank 


arm, and her husband strode into the shop. 


shabby. 
for a moment irresolute. She neither screamed 
nor fainted ; but she looked ghastly by the flick- 
ering light, and she could scarcely breathe. 

“ Janet,” said her husband, in his gentlest 


tone, taking her hand lightly between his own, | 


is one holding by sufferance, not by right, ** are 


you glad to see me again, or have I behaved | 


so badly, and you have been too angry ever to 
forgive me’ Shall | go back, Janet, to all the 
misery of my self-reproaches, feeling that you 
have not forgiven me, and that God has not ac- 
cepted my repentance, or will you live with me 
again, a penitent and reformed man? 
repented, wife, most bitterly of all that I have 
done wrong against you. Will you not allow my 
penitence to produce my pardon? Eh, Janet?” 

Janet was overcome. After all he was her 
own husband, lawfully married by the creed of 
her childhood, and bound by ties that no man 
was to put Jer—the minister had said so— 
and he was the father of her children. If she 
herself still nourished feelings of bitterness 
against him, had she the right to deprive her little 
ones of afather? PoorJanet! She gave a deep 
sob, and then flung her arms around the man’s 
neck, and murmured some misquoted passages 





T have | 





| into insignificance before the weight of her spir- 

He was paler than when she saw him last, | 
thinner, a trifle bald, and his hair was sprinkled | 
with gray. His eyes were bloodshot, perhaps with | 
traveling, and his whole appearance was worn and | 
Janet sat down the candle, and stood | 


itual convictions. If she had been foolish, yet 
she had been also morally right; and a con- 
scientious person can well bear up against the 
charge of folly, when backed with this conviction 
of right. 

** Janet,”’ said Robert, after he had been with 
her about a month, “ your custom has fallen off 
very much. Your books do not give one half 
they did before I came. How is this!” 

He spoke in a dry unpleasant voice, with a 
sharp suspicious glance, and a dictatorial manner 

“I don’t know, Robert,” replied Janet, quietly. 
“unless it be that I have offended some of my 
friends, which I know I have done, and my 
business has suffered in consequence.” 

“We can’t go on in this way,” Robert said, 
with a still more unpleasant manner. 

“Oh! Iam not afraid! Steadiness will bring 
it all back again.” 

“ And in the mean time are we to starve?" 

“ Starve !—no, dear. I have plenty. I have 
saved fifty pounds already. It is in the bank, 
and we shall do very badly if we eat up that 
before I get my custom back again.” 

Robert’s eyes sparkled. “‘ Fifty pounds!” he 
said, coaxingly. ‘‘ Little miser! you never told 
me of this !” 

Janet blushed painfully. Something foreboded 
evil to her, and she would willingly have retract- 
ed her admission, if she could have done so. 
Not that she had any definite suspicion or any 
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definite fear. It was simply the vague foreboding 
that usually accompanies a false step. 

“It is for the children,” she said, hurriedly. 
“And so I keep it sacred, even from myself. 
Only the workhouse should drive me to use it.” 

This was said gently, but with a certain firm- 
ness of voice and decision of manner not to be 
mistaken. 

Robert was silent. But all that day, and the 
next, and the day after, he was more loving, 
playful, tender, fascinating, than he had ever 
been, either before or after their marriage. 

“You had much better sell your stock and 
good-will and go out to America,” he said, sud- 
denly, on the fourth day. “ You are losing your 
custom more and more every day, and soon you 
will have nothing left to sell. Take my advice, 
and part with all while you can command your 
market. You will do better with me in New York.” 

They were alone. It was evening, and the 
little ones were in bed. Robert drew his wife 
on his knee and kissed her. 

“Sell all that you have,” he repeated, “and 
come back with me to America. I had a capital 
situation in New York, which I gave up to come 
to you; but I may have it again if I go back and 
ask for it within the year. My master promised 
it. Be advised by me, Janet. I know the world 
betterthan youdo. Isnot our fortune the same?” 

Janet at first demurred, then wept, then relent- 
ed. then refused again, wept afresh, and finally 
consented ; won over by the grand promises and 
tender caresses her husband lavished on her al- 
ternately. He had behaved so well since he 
came back—he seemed to be so thoroughly re- 
formed—that Janet felt she would have been 
wicked to have doubted him. And was she not 
bound by the laws of God and man to obey and 
follow him whithersoever he might command? 
Janet’s religion somehow always took the form 
of conjugal obedience—though who should say 
it was from conjugal affection ? 

It was then agreed between them that a sale 
should be announced, and that Janet should dis- 
pose of her house and trade, her furniture, good- 
will, every thing she had called her own (Robert 
always said “ ours’’), and set out with her hus- 
band to the New World, to begin afresh, and en- 
ter on a new and blessed life of prosperity alone. 

Amidst ridicule, entreaties to reconsider her 
step, and representations of the bitterest misery, 
amidst prophecies of desertion, perhaps of mur- 
der, and earnest prayers to cast off this infatu- 
ation, Janet stole softly among her friends on 
the day of the sale, trying hard to keep up her 
heart, and to believe in her own wisdom, and her 
husband’s goodness, but failing miserably, as 
each fresh volley of satire or of entreaty burst 
upon her. If she could have retracted she 
would; but the thing was done now ; and right 
or wrong she must abide by her own decision. 

The sale was effected, and by it Janet realized 
a large sum of money ; larger than what she ex- 
pected, or would have gained, had she not been 
so popular and beloved. Altogether, taking out 
the fifty pounds before mentioned, she made up 





one hundred and fifty pounds, and with this her 
husband asserted to her and every body else, 
they could make their fortunes in five years. 

They took ship at Liverpool and sailed for 
New York. 

They had a prosperous voyage, and Janet and 
the children bore it well. Robert, though no- 
thing like the old Robert of brutality and ill-usage, 
was yet nothing like the tender husband he had 
been of late. He was moody and snappish, and 
more than once he told Janet that a wife was a 
great hindrance to a man, and that if he had 
been alone with such a capital to start with, he 
would have been a gentleman in a year or two. 

“ But if you had been alone, dear, you would 
not have had such a capital,” said Janet, simply 
“You know I made it for us.” 

He growled something unintelligible, and 
walked away. Janet's heart sank within her. 

“Tf I have been a fool after all!—if I have 
been deceived again!” she thought, as she 
watched him stalking in the distance. But she 
would not give way to such a thought, and felt 
quite penitent that it had crossed her. 

“You must not mind my humors,” said Rob- 
ert, coming back after a short time. “I was 
always a sulky, ill-tempered boy, and, Heaven 
mend me! I am not much better now. Don't 
mind me, Janet, I don’t mean half I say.” 

“He patted her head kindly, and kissed her 
forehead, and for the next two or three days 
they were very happy. 

Land was in sight, and all was animation 
People running frantically above and below, rush- 
ing after their luggage like mad things, crying 
with pleasure or stilled by anticipation, the fond 
heart beating, the needy soul hoping, mothers 
calling to their little ones to look at that dim 
strip in the horizon, and to believe that it was 
America ; all the bustle of a passenger-ship near- 
ing port bewildered rather than amused Janet 

“Here, Janet, take out the money from that 
box,” said Robert. “In all this confusion it is 
not safe, for I shall have to leave you on board, 
while I go and look for lodgings. ‘Take it out. 
and I will secure it.” 

Janet obeyed unhesitatingly. 

‘Where shall I put it?” she asked 

“Sew it into the inside of my waistcoat.” 
said Robert, quietly. “‘ It will be safe there.” 

She did as she was told ; stitching it in securely 

“T will come back again for you and the chil- 
dren,’’ he then said, kissing her, “‘as soon as | 
have found lodgings. It is such a tramp for us 
all to go together; you stay quietly till I come 
and fetch you. Hurrah, Janet! we are at home 
at last!” 

He ran up on deck gayly, and flung himself 
into the first boat going off to shore. As long 
as Janet could see him he stood in the stern. 
waving his hand and then his handkerchief. 

Hours—long, weary, endless hours passed 
by, and no one returned for Janet. By degrees 
and in time the whole vessel was emptied, and 
only the wife and her two children remained 
It was against rules that they should stay any 





longer, and the first mate came and told her 
they must “ «ler. out.” 

“ My husband has gone for lodgings for us, 
sir,” said Jane’, trembling. ‘“ He has not come 
back yet, and | do not know where to go to.” 

The first mate was very sorry—they should 
have managed better—he would have allowed 
her to stay if he could, but it was against or- 
ders and he must obey his captain. He was 
really very sorry for her; but she must clear 
out in double quick time for all that. Rules 
must be obeyed, and discipline kept up. 

There was no help for it. Janet was put on 
shore with her two children, and must fare for 
herself as well as she could. She hac five shil- 
lings in her pocket, which she calculated would 
give them all supper and a bed to-night, and to- 
morrow she would find her husband if he was 
alive in New York. 

Wandering about, all bewildered at the strange 
place, not knowing where she was or where she 
must go, holding her children in her hand, one 
of whom was crying bitterly from weariness and 
dread, she met a motherly-looking, handsome 
woman of middle age, with a kind eye and posi- 
tive brow ; a woman that made you love her and 
obey her at the same moment. She looked hard 
at Janet and half stopped. Janet. swayed by one 
of her impulses, stopped too, and spoke to her. 

“My husband left me in the ship this morn- 
ing,” she said, “ to look for lodgings for me and 
the children. I am afraid that some accident has 
happened to him, for he has never come back ; 
I was obliged to leave the vessel; they would 
not let me sleep there—” 

“Tt is against orders,” said the stranger 
promptly. 

“Yes, so the mate told me, ma’am. But as 
I am a perfect stranger here, I don’t know 
where to go to, and my children are getting 
tired and sleepy. Can you tell me where I can 
find a respectable lodging for the night ?” 

“Come home with me,” said the woman. 
after a moment’s pause. “TI see that you area 
stranger, and I am sure you are respectable. | 
will give you a bed to-night, and you can look 
for your husband to-morrow. A fool! to leave 
you inthis manner. What was the man about, 
I wonder ?” 

Janet thanked her gratefully, and the woman 
took her home. 

They had supper and beds prepared for them ; 
all done in a certain great-hearted, motherly, 
majestic way, that impressed Janet deeply. Not 
much conversatior passed ; for the poor girl was 
both too tired and too anxious to talk; but 
she kissed her hostess in a child-like, loving 
manner, and cried on her neck, and clung to her 
tenderly, and thanked her with an almost pas- 
sionate gratitude. ‘‘ Not for herself so much,” 
she said, ‘‘as for her dear children.” And the 
stranger seemed to read right down to the bot- 
tom of her guest’s heart, and to renew again 
and again all the freshness of her motherly 

cares. And so they parted for the night; Janet 
holding the hand of her hostess long and linger- 
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ingly, and wondering at herself afterward at the 
strength of the impulse which attracted her. 

She went to bed, early as it was, but! she could 
not sleep. A thousand nervous fancies, a thou- 
sand horrible fears, disturbed her. She tried to 
hope there was some mistake on her husband's 
part, but she failed sorely in her attempt ; and 
at last, abandoning herself to a fit of despair— 
almost like madness—she gave herself up to the 
terrible belief that she had again trusted, and 
been again deserted. Deserted, robbed, left to 
starve and die, she and her children, in this 
strange, wild city! And this was the man she 
had loved so trustingly ; this was the man who 
had perjured himself so fearfully ! 

A voice called cheerily through the hall— 
“* Bessie ! Bessie! wife! come down.” A man’s 
step strode rapidly through the rooms, and Janet 
heard her husband laugh as he met her host- 
ess merrily, and called her “ wife,” and “ sweet- 
heart.” He was laughing gayly, singing snatches 
of popular ballads ; and the mistress of the house 
was laughing too. 

“* You ungrateful vagabond,” said the woman 
he had called Bessie. ‘Is this the way you be- 
have to your lawful wife the first day of your re- 
turn, after such a long absence? What trick 
have you been playing now, I wonder?” 

Robert said something, but Janet could not 
catch the words. He seemed, however, to be 
giving the woman something, for she laughed 
gently and cried, ‘“ How beautiful!’ and then 
she stifled her voice somehow, and then they both 
laughed again gayly, gayly ; and in a short time 
they sat down to supper so merry and happy! 
while that poor pale girl lay like death between 
her children. 

‘* What do you think I have done, Robert 1” 
said the woman after a short pause. 

‘What, Bess? I am no hand at riddles and 
can not guess. Out with it, old lady.” 

“Why, I met a poor woman to-day with her 
two children ; she had just come from England, 
and her fool of a husband had left her on board, 
while he went to look for lodgings for them. 
He left her so long that she was obliged to clear 
out before he came back. She is a nice, pretty, 
respectable young thing, and I was glad to serve 
her. Besides”—and that genial voice took such 
a tone of womanly tenderness, it made Janet’s 
heart ache to think how sadly misplaced !—“ she 
was a countrywoman of yours, dear, and I could 
not help thinking somehow of your sister, or—or 
—your first sweetheart.” 

When she said this, it seemed to Janet as if 
she kissed him. 

“You shall see her to-morrow, dear, perhaps 
you may know something of her. By-the-by 
I dare say she came over in your ship! I never 
thought to ask her the name. How stupid of 
me! but how lucky that I met her. You may 
be able to do something for her—perhaps find 
her lout of a husband, and teach him not to 
lose his wife again. Poor young creature! It 
so went to my heart to see her look so pale and 
desolate.” 
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Every word of which Janet heard as if a thou- 
sand trumpets had sounded. 

There was a dead silence. It seemed as if her 
husband was too much startled, too much op- 
pressed, to venture on an answer. Perhaps he 
was afraid of his voice, which would either be- 
tray his agitation to the one, or his existence to 
the other. 

“ Are you not well, my dear?” then said Bessie, 
kindly. ‘* How pale you have turned ail at once !” 

‘It is nothing, dear,” answered Robert, in so 
low a voice, that had not Janet’s hearing been 
sharpened to intensity by agony, she could not 
have understood what he said. He seemed afraid 
of being overheard, she thought, and spoke al- 
wost in a whisper. 

“But something is the matter, dear. Tell 
me what it is!” 

“Nothing, nothing; only a little pain in my 
chest.. Come! give me another glass of brandy ; 
that will cure me, I warrant.” 

After this Janet heard nothing more distinctly. 
The conversation was carried on in a subdued 
tone, as between people sitting close, side by 
side. Only once Janet distinguished the words, 
“successful spec—above a hundred pounds— 
waistcoat—give it you to-morrow.”—Soon after 
this they went to bed, and Janet heard them both 
talking in low whispers, in the room next her 
own. She could distinguish their different steps 
across the floor, and hear their faintest move- 
ment through the thin partition. She even 
knew when they came to the side next her room, 
and could fancy all their actions. She herself 
lay as still as death, for she thought that Rob- 
ert was listening ; she heard him come to the par- 
tition, and stand there for a moment quite quiet, 
as if to hear whether she was astir or asleep. 

A few hours passed. They made the fond 
wife cast down her fondness as a winter tree its 
leaves ; they changed the soft heart into one of 
stone and iron, and nerved the trembling hand 
and stilled the throbbing blood. They made her 
blush till her temples burnt with shame at her 
gross credulity—with shame at her childish 
faith; but they also made her heart spring up 
like a strong man’s courage—masculine and 
resolute, equal to its fate. And this because of 
those two sleeping little ones. By herself she 
would have sunk utterly prostrate ; as guardian 
to them she stood like a lioness at bay. No- 
thing stronger—nothing more determined—no- 
thing braver drew breath in New York than that 
timid, patient, girlish wife, transformed into the 
heroine by maternal love ! 

She listened, and by their breathing she knew 
that Robert and his poor American wife were 
asleep. Even at this moment her woman's na- 
ture yearned in gratitude to that kindly face and 
great maternal heart ; and she felt that she would 
have suffered any torment herself rather than 


have caused an hour’s pain to one who had 80} 


blessed and befriended her. 

“* She shall not suffer by me,” she thought, as 
she determined on her plan. 

Quiet and pale as a ghost she arose—dressing 


herself noiselessly, and with incredible speed. 
She then took up her sleeping children, and 
dressed them, still asleep. Leaving them on 
the bed, she softly opened the door of her room, 
and stole to that of her husband. A faint light 
shone underneath and through the crevices : jt 
was a night-light, which Bessie always burnt 
She turned the handle and entered. By the 
glimmering of the light she made out the place 
where Robert had thrown his clothes, and walk- 
ed softly to where they lay. She took up the 
waistcoat, unstitched the notes, and placed them 
in her bosom. As she turned to leave the room, 
with one last look of despair directed at him— 
one loving look of gratitude at her—her hus- 
band opened his eyes full upon her. She stood 
and met his eyes; then saying—‘ Take the 
curse of the widow and the fatherless, the curse 
of the deceived and the ruined!” she turned 
from him and left the room. He was too much 
stricken—partly by fear and partly by inability 
to escape from the coil of circumstances which 
he had woven round himself, too much awed by 
her manner, and too much crushed by his con- 
science to answer. And so she escaped from 
the house without hindrance, and without dis- 
turbing the faintest dream of its kind hostess. 

She took sail by a boat leaving for England 
that morning, and returned to her old place 
With her capital of one hundred pounds she set 
up anew, in another business, and soon regain- 
ed all the friends she had lost. Foolish as she 
had been, what could they do now but pity her; 
and if they pitied, aid? Even Miss Harrington 
scolded her in her old way, and loaded her with 
presents as before ; and Janet found that she 
was happier now than ever—in her quiet, gentle, 
saint-like way—since she had thrown aside her 
weakness, and been sufficient to herself. And 
she was right. In weakness lies misery ; in 
strength of will and singleness of purpose lies 
peace, be the circumstances what they may. 

Janet never heard of her husband again, until 
years after, when a letter came from “ Elizabeth 
Maylin,” telling her of his death. Though Bes- 
sie still preserved the name, more from habit 
than from pride, she knew now that she had not 
been his real wife. On his death-bed he had 
confessed all to her; and who had been that 
pretty stranger, whom she had taken to be a 
common thief and impostor. And Bessie wrote 
one of the noblest letters that woman ever pen- 
ned to woman, and spoke of her unintentional 
wrong in such a large heroic manner, that Ja- 
net felt as if she had been almost the one to 
| blame in having caused such evil fortune to one 
so great and good. But they made it up between 
| them, and finally agreed not to reproach them- 
| selves any more; and in future years, Bessie 
Maylin received one of Janet's children, when 
he had grown a man, and made him the heir of 
all her property. And then Janet wrote to her, 
; and said how strangely they had both exempli- 
| fied the truth of the old Hebrew words, ‘‘ Cast 
| thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find 
it after many days.” 
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UNITED STATES. 

TTENTION during the month has been much 

occupied by a highly interesting debate in the 
United States Senate, provoked by a resolution of 
inquiry, touching British Colonies in Central Amer- 
ica. The resolution was offered by General Cass, 
prior to the holidays. The executive response 
speedily followed, and among the documents trans- 
mitted was discovered an agreement between Mr. 
John M. Clayton and Sir Henry Bulwer, the nego- 
tiators of the Treaty of Washington, of April 19, 
1850, construing the stipulations cf that instrument 
as not affecting British territorial claims in the vi- 
cinity of the Isthmus. This ancillary understanding 
was found to have passed between Mr. Secretary 
Clayton and Sir Henry, July 4, 1850; but not before 
the American negotiator had obtained from Mr. Will- 
iam R. King, then chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee upon Foreign Relations, an assurance that such 
had been the impression of the Committee and of 
the Senate prior to the ratification. The subse- 
quent message of President Taylor to the Senate, 
conveyed a similar idea. Whether properly or im- 
properly, the Secretary seemed to have guarded his 
action quite carefully, in order to throw the respons- 
ibility upon other shoulders than his own. No 
little surprise was therefore excited, when General 
Cass, Messrs. Downs, Chase, and others, declared 
that such had never been the sense of the Senate ; 
and that the treaty could never have been ratified, 
had it been imagined that by it any foothold what- 
ever was reserved to British settlements in Hon- 
duras. The conduct of the administration of Gen- 
eral Taylor was reviewed quite sharply in the heat 
of discussion. Mr. King, whose constantly declin- 
ing health prevented his attendance during the 
debate, took occasion to deny that Mr. Clayton had 
ever obtained his sanction to the treaty upon any 
such understanding. Mr. Clayton at once publish- 
ed several documents rectifying the recollection of 
the Vice-President elect. The Legislature of Del- 
aware at the same moment elected Mr. Clayton to 
the United States Senate, and as he was to take 
his seat on the fourth of March, his political friends 
endeavored to postpone further discussion, until the 
censured statesman might be there in the flesh to 
vindicate himself. The postponement was not ac- 
corded ; and, on the 10th of January, Mr. Seward 
took the floor in vindication of General Taylor and 
his administration. The principal ground assumed 
by Mr. Seward was that the whole difficulty rested 
upon a confusion of political and geographical terms ; 
the ambiguity of the appellation “‘ Central America,” 
as used in the treaty, and in common parlance, in- 
volving all the points in controversy. He took 
especial pains to point out the several occasions, 
when the Clayton and Bulwer agreement had been 
presented to the Senate ; and to charge members 
with forgetfulness rather than defective knowledge 
of the fact. The speech of Senator Seward was not 
without influence. The apparent issue of veracity 
between the Vice-President elect and the ex-Sec- 
retary was subsequently explained away. Mr. Cass, 
however, persisted in the prosecution of the sub- 
ject, moving a call for the Nicaragua Treaty, which 
Mr. E. G. Squiers had negotiated; and, pressing 
the matter still further, proposed to instruct the 
Committee upon Foreign Relations to inquire what 
steps, if any, were proper for the Senate to take, 
in reference to the Clayton and Bulwer interpreta- 





tion of the Treaty of 1850. His motion has not 
yet been acted upon. 

This embarrassing business, along with the pro- 
posed tripartite treaty, to which we referred at 
length in our last, brought the whole subject of for- 
eign intervention in American affairs before the 
Senate. Mr. Cass, on the 4th of January, presented 
to that body two resolutions, embodying the well 
known “ Monroe Doctrine.” A fortnight after, that 
gentleman supported his views by an elaborate 
speech upon the broad topie of foreign colonization 
in America. He showed the origin of the principle 
of exclusion, and the repeated sanctions it had re- 
ceived from a succession of American statesmen, 
from the days of Mr. Monroe to those of President 
Polk ; quoted language addressed to Mr. Rush by 
the famous Canning, admitting the reasonableness 
of the principle; and inferred that it had become 
identified with the whole policy of the government. 
He then pointed to several actual violations of the 
rule, inviting our energetic interposition. With re- 
spect to isthmus and overland routes to California, 
he indicated obvious proofs of a disposition on the 
part of France and of England to throw themselves 
across our way to the westward. Passing to the 
Cuban question, he turned back to the resolutions 
of Congress, in 1811, in relation to Spanish Florida, 
arguing the wisdom of preventing the transfer of the 
territory from Spain to any other than our own 
hands. He announced his wish for the acquisition 


of the island ; but repeated the sentiment which he 
had uttered previously, that Cuba must become in- 


dependent of Spain by its own act, before it can be 
honorably annexed to the United States. In short, 
Mr. Cass endorsed all the views embraced in the 
able letters of Mr. Everett, already analyzed in these 
pages, and without endeavoring to dictate our future 
policy in that specific case, urged with much anima- 
tion the announcement of a grand principle, that 
should forbid future encroachments of European 
interest ; and especially all further attempts at col- 
onization. Mr. Cass was followed by Messrs. But- 
ler and Mason, who contended that the principle 
ascribed to Mr. Monroe had been designed for no 
other than momentary application. They cited Mr. 
Calhoun to prove that it was the anticipated inter- 
ference of the Holy Alliance to repress republican- 
ism in the Spanish American States, to which the 
language used by the message of 1823 was directed; 
and that neither Mr. Monroe nor any one of his cab- 
inet contemplated its existence as a permanent and 
organic law of our foreign policy. Mr. Soulé shared 
in the debate, insisting that the Monroe doctrine had 
become a national axiom ; and that to ascertain its 
hold upon the popular credence, it was only neces- 
sary to move its abrogation. Confining himself nar- 
rowly to the case of Cuba, Mr. Soulé coincided in 
the view of Mr. Cass, that Cuba can only come to 
us through the independent act of its population, 
whenever they shall be so fortunate as to rid them- 
selves of Spanish misrule. In this connection, the 
eloquent Senator uttered a touching, though, pos- 
sibly, exaggerated tribute to the victims of the Lopez 
expedition ; and for a moment the whole effort seemed 
tending te favor the passive encouragement by this 
government of Cuban endeavors for emancipation ; 
when, turning abruptly aside, he concluded without 
offering any of the suggestions which had been an- 
ticipated, respecting the policy of the next adminis- 
tration. This dropping out of the fifth act of Mr. 
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Soulé’s drama, disappointed a large number of Cuban 
sympathizers, who had been taught to expect in the 
speech, the inauguration of a new system better 
suited to their enterprising designs. Mr. Seward 
succeeded Mr. Soulé, summing up the argument, 
and claiming the paternity of the doctrine in dispute 
for Mr. John Quincy Adams, the Secretary of State 
in the cabinet of Mr. Monroe. He pronounced the 
introduction of the subject in the midst of a short 
and busy session, ill-timed and injudicious; yet, 
since it had been agitated and must be brought to a 
vote, declared his intention of recording an emphatic 


opinion against further colonization. At an earlier | 


stage of the debate, Mr. Cass had reviewed Mr. 
Seward’s coiffluct in reference to the Taylor cabinet 
with considerable acrimony. Mr. Seward, at the 
time, declined to reply ; but, in the present speech, 
he retorted with keen irony upon Mr. Cass some 
allusions which the latter had incautiously let fall 
in reference to British Tory opinions respecting 
Juba; and so incensed that gentleman as to elicit 
a caustic and not perfectly good-natured response. 
The debate reached this point on the 27th of January, 
and was then temporarily postponed. 

While these brilliant discussions in the Senate 
attracted a large measure of attention, the House 
of Representatives was addressing itself to business, 
without, however, accomplishing very startling re- 
sults. A proposition, originating with a member 
from California, to place ten millions of dollars in 
the hands of the new President, in order to meet 
probable exigencies in our foreign relations, re- 
ceived no favor, the House, by a decided vote, re- 
fusing to entertain it. Bills to prevent frauds upon 
the Treasury, and to provide for the erection of a 
colossal equestrian statue of Washington at the 
capital were passed; while another, providing for 
the establishment of a Branch Mint in New York 
City, was rejected. The deliberations of the House 
have otherwise been without special interest. 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ary was laid before Congress on the 15th of January. 
The following is an abstract of its more important 
features and figures : 

RECEIPTS. 
Receipts for fiscal year ending June 30, 1852. $49,728,386 
Balance in Treasury, July 1, 1851 10,911,645 


$60,640,031 


EXPENDITURES. 
For fiscal year ending June 30, 1852 $46,007,896 
Leaving in the Treasury, July 1, 1852... ..... $14,632,163 
Of the foregoing Receipts, there were received 
from Customs, $47,339,326, and from Lands and 
Miscellaneous, $2,389,060. 
Among the Expenditures were the following pay- 
ments on account of the Public Debt : 
Interest, including that on the $5,000,000, of 
Five per Cent. Stock, issued to Texas..... 
Redemption of the principal of Loans 
Redemption of outstanding Treasury Notes. . 
Stock for fourth and sixth installments of the 
Mexican Indemnity 
Debt of cities in District Co'umbia 
Last installment to Mexico, under Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo... 
Awarded to American citizens under same 
UMM ite eo: uivs nc rcteni ome, .. $29,980 
For the fiscal year ending on the 30th June, 1854, 
the total receipts were estimated at $51,200,000. Add 
estimated balance in the Treasury on the Ist July 
next, and the total means for the year would be $56- 
203,753. This would leave an estimated unappro- 
priated balance in the Treasury, on the Ist of July, 
1854, of $10,388,525. 





The Public Debt had been enlarged by the pay- 
ment of $6,000,000 of Stock Certificates, delivered 
to Texas under the Act of Congress of September, 
1850; and the aggregate registered Debt now js 
$67,560,395. This had been reduced up to Jan. 1, 
by $2,428,702. 

‘The actual Debt was therefore $65,131,692, exclu. 
sive of the remaining $5,000,000 of Stock delivera. 
ble to Texas. 

The Secretary recommended several measures. 
some of which will undoubtedly meet the approval 
of Congress, while others were simply reiterations 
of views, to which the party now uppermost is wel] 
known to be unfriendly. Upon the whole, the ex. 
hibit of national finances is even more satisfactory 
than the prosperous condition of the people had led 
us to anticipate ; and the estimates for the ensuing 
fiscai year include a largely augmented reduction of 
the national debt. 

The inability of the President elect to frame an 
efficient and coherent Cabinet has, of course, proved 
a pregnant topic of political gossip. A more general 
theme of conversation, however, has been the pro- 
posal of a company, embracing the wealthiest of New 
York capitalists, to construct a trans-continental 
railroad from New York to San Francisco. Incor. 
porated by the Legislature of New York, these gen 
tlemen have proposed to Congress to complete the 
great enterprise within three years; requiring no 
territorial cessions from the General Government, 
beyond a mere right of way ; and no pecuniary aid, 
save a loan of the public credit for thirty millions of 
dollars, to be guaranteed by the work itself. The 
total capital of the enterprise is placed at a hundred 
millions of dollars. As presenting a feasible plan 
for achieving a splendid undertaking, imperatively 
required by the national wants and wishes ; and as 
relieving Government from participating in th 
hazards involved in all such schemes, the New 
York proposition has met with an eminently favor- 
able reception, and if so shaped in its details as 
to conciliate the several less practicable plans, which 
ante-dated it, will no doubt be the one adopted. 

In the course of the month the President addressed 
a message to Congress, in regard to the removal of 
the Seminole tribe to the Indian territory. Presently 
after, intelligence was received that the Indians had 
resorted to arms, and were committing violent ex- 
cesses upon the white settlers of the bordering 
district of Florida. It was rumored that General 
Hopkins, and a small force stationed in the neigh- 
borhood to control the savages, had been cruelly 
butchered, and that instant assistance was needed 
from the Federal Government for the restoration of 
order and safety. Later accounts happily fail to ver- 
ify these fearful stories. It is hoped that nothing 
worse has occurred than disturbances among the 
Indians themselves, in consequence of the promises 
respecting removal westward which their chief, Billy 
Bowlegs, is supposed to have made to the President 
during his visit to the north. It is hoped that some 
action will be taken at once to rid the peninsula of 
those prescriptive pests. 

MEXICO. 

During the past month the affairs of Mexico have 
traveled rapidly the easy descent from bad to worse, 
from confusion to anarchy. In our last we left them 
in the midst of daily pronunciamientos, springing up in 
the several departments with the thrift of mushrooms. 
The plan of Jalisco, or of Guadalajara, as the basis 
of revolution was indifferently called, was meeting 
with general acceptance. The extra Session of Con- 
gress continued through December, authorizing gov- 
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ernment loans which could not be had, and directing 
the levy of troops who refused toserve. Throughout, 
however, there was no manifestation of real interest 
in the result. The condition of the Republic was the 
last thing to which.the deliberations of the Chambers 
seemed to be directed. Although rebellion was at 
the gates, and revolution inevitable, Congress was 
only retained in session by a hope of securing a share 
in the profit of the Tehuantepec job, which it was 
resolved at all hazards to dispatch before adjourn- 
ment. Members were variously interested in the 
several bids. The contest was accordingly eager and 
well balanced, and the extra meeting reached the 
term fixed for the commencement of a regular one 
before the dispute showed any symptoms of accom- 
modation ; and in the Annual Message of President 
Arista, on the Ist of January, that functionary found 
it needful to urge the immediate close of the busi- 
ness. It is a little remarkable that no expression 
occurs in this document recognizing the existence 
of an American claim to the Isthmus, or the fact that 
the Government of the United States had assumed, 
with respect to it, an attitude of threatened hostility. 
This is not the only indication in the last Message 
of General Arista that he considered a political 
deluge at hand, and agreed with Congress in the 
Epicurean dogma—dum vivimus vivamus. In the 
meantime General Mifion, commanding the handful 
of troops who still clung to the national flag for want 
of opportunity to desert it, pressed into Guadalajara, 
carrying the war into the fount and origin of revolt. 
He was closely watched by General Uraga, the rev- 
alutionary leader, who wisely declined a battle while 
it could be avoided, inasmuch as the constant growth 
of his own forces, and depletion of those of Mifion, 
promised to end the war bloodlessly. Mion, how- 
ever, had a due sense of the same fact, and therefore 
precipitated a battle, was routed, and took to flight. 
‘The arms of the revolutionists thus proved as prev- 
alent as their principles. ‘Tampico had already de- 
clared against government. Vera Cruz, castle and 
iown, now did so with imposing unanimity ; and 
finding the limits of his feeble authority confined al- 
most entirely to the State of Mexico, and, indeed, to 
the city itself, General Arista suddenly resigned the 
Presidency, and withdrew. Congress at once placed 
General Cevallos at the head of a provisional gov- 
ernment, but without hope of making head against 
the revolution ; and General Cevallos has called to 
his cabinet General Blanco, as Secretary of War; 
Ladron de Guevara as Minister of Finance; and 
Signor Fuentes as Secretary of Justice. And thus 
atands the Mexico of to-day. The return of Santa 
Anna is hourly expected ; and with the ex-dictator’s 
return we may look for a temporary cessation of 
arms and agitation. 

We referred in our last to the disastrous termina- 
tion of the French expedition to Sonora. The Mex- 
ican papers contain a card from M. Lenoir, who 
acted as the lieutenant of the Count Raousset- 
Boulbon, in which the result is boldly ascribed to the 
peltroonery of the Count’s little army. M. Lenoir 
asserts that success was within reach ; that notwith- 
standing the illness of the commander, there could 
have been no difficulty in so strengthening the posi- 
tion of the force as to have extorted highly advan- 
tageous terms from the Mexican general; but that, 
finding his volunteers incorrigible, he had resigned 
the command, and refused to surrender his arms to 
the enemy. He speaks of the profound chagrin of 
Count Raousset at this dénouement; at the same 
time commending the moderation and courtesy of 
General Blanco. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 

The month has furnished us with little news from 
the Southern Continent. From Peru we learn that 
much disquietude is felt, in view of probable hosti- 
lities with Ecuador, New Grenada and Bolivia. As 
yet no act of hostilities has occyrred, but all rela- 
tions are suspended, and the several parties are 
arming for a contest, with immense industry. The 
internal affairs of Peru are not satisfactory. The op 
position to General Echenique, the President, has 
increased in spirit and numbers ; and to repress it, 
the dictator has resorted to severe measures, justi- 
fiable perhups in the critical state of external rela- 
tions ; but quite inconsistent with republican theo- 
ries. The amicable arrangement of the Guano ques- 
tion has elicited a highly complimentary and con- 
gratulatory letter from the Foreign Secretary, ad- 
dressed to our chargé at Lima. There is no affec- 
tation, probably, in the joy of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, in view of the stormy period before it, at 
having that item of business off its hands. Chili has 


presented no more notable feature, than a threaten- 


ed collision with the American Government, aris- 
ing from the unjust incarceration of one Taylor, an 
American citizen, at Valparaiso. Applications for 
his release were made some time since by Mr. Bay- 
lie Peyton, our Minister to Santiago, and Mr. Duer, 
consul at the port, but received no attention. The 
matter was then referred to Washington ; and it is 
understood, that instructions were sent to Mr. Pey- 
ton to renew his demand, and that he would be sup- 
ported by the United States frigate St. Lawrence, 
ordered to the station for the purpose. Rumor 
states that the St. Lawrence had orders to fire into 
the city if the refusal were persisted in. The lat- 
est advices leave us in doubt as to the result. One 
statement declares that Taylor had been discharged ; 
and another, of the same date, denies it, and states 
that the arrival of the St. Lawrence was anxiously 
expected. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

With a list of the new Ministry, called into be- 
ing by Lord Aberdeen, our last number closed. “No 
sooner was the roll completed than the Premier took 
occasion to lay before the House of Peers, in gene- 
ral terms, the programme of his coalition ministry 
He declared that he had been entirely unprepared 
for the summons with which her Majesty had honor- 
ed him, but that a sense of duty obliged him to com- 
ply with it. He had taken no part in the overthrow 
of the previous ministry. With some warmth, he re- 
pelled the idea that that event was the consequerice 
of any deliberate plan or conspiracy, as Lord Derby 
had not hesitated to say. The administration he 
had formed had proved satisfactory to the Queen, 
and he hoped would be equally so to the country. 
As for the general policy of government, it was to 
undergo no radical change. The foreign relations 
would be conducted as heretofore, upon the prin- 
ciple of conceding the entire liberty and independ- 
ence of each European State ; its right to select 
whatever form of government suited it best ; and of 
avoiding all needless intervention in continental po- 
litics, as destructive to that peace so essential to 
every British interest. The measures of defense 
hitherto demanded by a wise precaution were not, 
however, to be discontinued. The commercial sys- 
tem established by Sir Robert Peel was to be per- 
petuated. He (Lord Aberdeen) believed it to be the 
one adapted to the condition of the manufacturing 
and agricultural classes, insuring to both a sub- 
stantial prosperity, derivable from no other policy. 
Upon the mooted question of direct or indirect tax- 
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ation, he was unprepared to make any engagements, 
preferring to leave it for the present to such friend- 
ly or unfriendly conjectures as the differing antece- 
dents of the coalition might suggest. The subject 
of National Education was represented as one to 
which the earliest attention of government would 
be directed. No pledge was given, that the influ- 
ence of the Established Church with the system 
should be what Lord Derby had undertaken to make 
it—entirely unconditional. Lord Aberdeen, on the 
contrary proposed to restrain it within limits com- 
patible with perfect religious freedom, prejudicing 
the convictions of no dissenting sect. With re- 
spect to the law reforms, commenced by his prede- 
cessors, they were to be prosecuted with all energy. 
In round terms, the Premier pronounced his admin- 
istration to be liberal-conservative. He believed 
no government was possible in England, unless Con- 
servative ; and equally believed that none was pos- 
sible that was not Liberal. The character of those 
who composed it was an assurance of this duplicate 
trait. He, Lord Aberdeen, would certainly never 
have coalesced with Lord John Russell, had he not 
regarded him as a Conservative ; and Lord John Rus- 
sell would have declined place in the new order of 
things, had he not believed Lord Aberdeen to be 
Liberal. The phrases were partisan ones ; and the 
new government was to be both Conservative and 
Liberal. Referring to lamentations of Lord Derby, 
over the democratic tendencies of the day, Lord 
Aberdeen declared that he perceived no such tend- 
encies ; and that he believed the Constitution of 
England had never been more secure in the affec- 
tions, the prosperity, the enlightenment of the peo- 
ple than at the present time. And the fact he did 
not hesitate to ascribe to the action of free-trade 
legislation. In conclusion, the Premier, moved that 
the House adjourn to the 10th day of February. 
Writs were, of course, issued at once for such 
seats in the House of Commons as were vacated by 
official appointments. The addresses of the sever- 
al ministerial candidates to their constituents were 
reat with much eagerness, as affording a more sat- 
isfactory insight into the character of the new gov- 
ernment. That of Lord John Russell to the electors 
of London may be regarded as a type of the rest. 
Lord John said he had little to add to the declara- 
tions contained in his addresses of May 22, 1852. 
He announced his firm adherence to the several pro- 
fessions then made in favor of free-trade, of reform 
in the legal methods of transferring land, and in the 
alteration of the complicated machinery of the Cus- 
toms’ department, and in the removal of all remain- 
ing burdens upon the shipping interest. To the en- 
largement of the elective franchise, which he then 
advocated, he was still devoted. He assured his 
constituents that the Ministry of the Earl of Aber- 
deen was pledged to apply itself seriously to the 
task of parliamentary reform ;—and, closing, he 
avowed his belief that by joining the administration 
of Lord Aberdeen he should best promote the cause 
to which his political life had been devoted—that 
of rational and enlightened progress. It was to pro- 
gress that all their efforts were to be directed. He 
looked to the extension of education, of civil and 
religious liberty, of commercial freedom, and of po- 
litical rights as the true means of preserving those 
institutions under which the people of England had 
enjoyed so much happiness. It will be perceived 
that Lord John’s manifesto harmonized perfectly 
with Lord Aberdeen’s, as far as the latter went ; 
Sut going farther, it gives, as u leading condition of 
his adhesion to the administration. a vledge that a 





measure, the same or similar to the one upon which 
he left office only a year ago, should be adopted and 
supported by the anxious efforts of Government. 
How far this announcement suited the views of 
Lord Aberdeen, it is impossible to say. Certainly 
Lord John has since given out that he is only the 
occupant ad interim of the Foreign Office, holding 
that post in trust for the Earl of Clarendon, who is 
to assume it directly. 

The elections have generally resulted in favor of 
the former incumbents. At Oxford the contest has 
been sharper than elsewhere. Mr. Gladstone, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by the growing liber- 
ality of his views upon religious and educationa] 
questions, and by joining the mosaic Ministry of 
Lord Aberdeen, has exposed himself to the censure 
of those ultra-Churchmen who people the cloisters 
of that Tory sanctuary. A strong effort was ae- 
cordingly made to defeat him, Mr. Spencer Perceval, 
grandson of the once famous minister, appearing the 
High-Church candidate in opposition. It was thought 
that Mr. Perceval’s election would not only serve as 
a direct personal rebuke to the lapsed representa- 
tive, but deprive ministers of the prestige which the 
support of the University might be supposed to give 
them. When the latest advices we have received left 
England, the polling was proceeding with unflagging 
efforts of both parties to succeed, Mr. Gladstone 
leading his antagonist by some 125 votes. 

A prominent topic of every-day and editorial dis. 
cussion in England has been a round of entertain- 
ments given to the American Minister in Lancashire 
On the 4th of January the first of the series came 
off at the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, the hosts of the 
evening being the Chamber of Commerce. The chair 
was occupied by Eyre Evans, Esq., supported by 
the Earls of Derby and Sefton, Col. de Rinzy, and 
William Brown, Esq.,M.P. The speeches were in 
the usual complimentary vein. The chairman was 
not parsimonious of agreeable things; and when the 
health of the guest had been drunk, Mr. Ingersoll 
responded in a speech of great length and ability 
We shall not attempt to analyze this effort, nor com- 
ment upon the new character which the Envoy ap- 
peared willing to give to the relations between 
America and England. Doubtless Mr. Ingersoll 
would sincerely regret to have his post-prandial or- 
atory gauged by the measure of a rigid diplomatic 
interpretation ; and certainly no error could be more 
absurd than for a British audience to receive ex- 
pressions of the sort as the deliberate sentiment of 
our people. Mr. Ingersoll was followed by ex-Pre- 
mier Derby ; who did not fail to applaud some re- 
marks of the Envoy, approbatory of the House ot 
Peers as an invaluable branch of the British Con 
stitution. The occasion seemed to have been en- 
joyed vastly by all parties. The satisfaction of the 
dinner-givers arose from causes doubtless far from 
flattering to the political party in this country to 
which Mr. Ingersoll is attached : the success of Gen 
eral Pierce in the November election being naturally 
construed into a permanent overthrow of the dogma 
of protection, and therefore exciting the liveliest 
feelings of fraternity among English merchants and 
manufacturers. Mr. Ingersoll understood this very 
well, and deserves credit for avoiding the subject 
of commercial reciprocity as adroitly as he did 
Three days after, a similar festival took place a: 
Manchester. The speakers were Mr. Ingersoll, Mr 
John Bright, and several distinguished representa. 
tives ef the manufacturing interest ; and once more 
an opportunity of exchanging prodigal assurances of 
international good-feeling wus afforded. Birming- 
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ham, not to 
and cotton-spinning rivals, was the next to féte the 
American Minister; and notwithstanding we are not 
at this moment in receipt of the proceedings in that 
city, we may suppose that very little was either eat- 
en, drank, or uttered there of which there had not 
been satiety upon the previous occasions. 
FRANCE. 

French politics are used to deal so largely in in- 
adents of great dramatic effect, that the quietude of 
the past month appears by contrast the extreme of 
dullness. The probabilities of a general acknowl- 
edgment of the Empire have formed the staple of in- 
terest. Especially, whether the Autocrat of the 
Russians would promptly open his arms to the new 
eomer, Was a question of vast moment ; and when it 
was understood that M. Kisseleff, the Muscovite 
embassador, was about to offer his credentials it be- 
eame important to ascertain the form and substance 
of the imperial letter. Fortunately for Parisian cu- 
riosity, M. Kisseleff was instructed to forewarn the 
Foreign Office of certain material points. A few 
days before his audience at the Tuileries, he had an 
interview with M. Drouyn de Lhuys, in which he 
announced that the terms * Sire” and “ Majesty” 
employed in his credentials, were only to be con- 
strued in that limited and Pickwickian sense in 
which they had been addressed to Louis Philippe. 
The French minister was indignant; all the more 
so because the address of the documents was not 
in the usual formula between Sovereigns—Mon 
Frtre—but in that more distant and ceremonious 
style, Mon Ami. So well assured was the Russian 
Envoy that his papers would be rejected that, agree- 
able to his instructions, all his preparations for leav- 
ing Paris were complete on the morning of his pro- 
posed audience. The minister had publicly de- 
elared that he could not be received. A night’s re- 
flection and consultation, however, corrected the 
wemper of the imperial cabinet ; and the Russian En- 
voy was admitted to his audience, without further 
remark. Nothing however could have been more 
offensive to the Emperor, than an assurance care- 
fully conveyed to him by the Czar, that it was the 
determination of the great powers to maintain the 
territorial limits, established by the convention of 
1815, in all their integrity. All the European gov- 
srnments have now sanctioned the French Empire ; 
and apparently nothing is left for its ruler but to de- 
vote his days and nights to fabricating a programme 
ef the approaching coronation, which shall eclipse 
all predecessors in splendor. And yet one shadow 
rests on the picture. Capitalists and politicians 
equally appreciate its meaning. The Bourse doubts 
the stability of the new régime. The rentes and 
other securities persist in a steady decline. None 
of the ordinary resorts of government for bolstering 
up its credit have had the least influence. The 
alarm of the Tuileries is not concealed. The Mon- 
iteur coraplains bitterly, attributing the fact to undue 
and unfortunate speculation indulged in by a prom- 
ment member of government, whose operations, it 
is stated, are to be investigated forthwith. It is 
quite certain that some cause, which has not yet 
fully developed itself, is at work, producing highly 
mischievous effects. The solution is necessarily 
postponed to a future leaf of our Record. 

The contemplated marriage of the Emperor with 
the Spanish Countess de Teba is the uppermost 
wpic of world-talk, as we close this chapter. The 
suddenness of the engagement, and the abandon- 
ment implied by it of all politico-matrimonial ar- 
rangements, lend the fact vastly greater importance 
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be left behind by its cotton-receiving | than it would otherwise deserve. The lady is of 


Irish extraction, her family having intermarried with 
the noble Spanish house of Palafox. Wealthy, of rare 
personal beauty, and brilliant social charms, she has 
been the centre of Parisian fashion during the win- 
ter; especially attracting, perhaps by design, the 
attentions of the new monarch. His proposals to 
her were made and accepted on the 16th of January ; 
on the following day the fact was announced pub- 
licly : and the immediate consequence was the res- 
ignation of the ministers, and a still gloomier aspect 
of things at the Bourse. The resignations were, 
however, declined. The civil rites of marriage are 
presumed to have had place at once. The religious 
ceremonies were to be solemnized on the 29th of 
January. 
TURKEY. 

A new and highly interesting question in Oriental 
politics has transpired within the month. Monte- 
negro, one of those several Turkish provinces which 
border on Christendom, partaking of the religion of 
the latter while borrowing the political institutions 
of Islam, is in a state of insurrection. Annexed te 
the Turkish Empire by conquest a hundred and 
twenty years ago, the right of sovereignty in the Porte 
is now for the first time called in question, although 
occasional turbulence has required the intervention 
of an Ottomanarmy. At different periods and in the 
most solemn and emphatic ways, Russia, Austria, 
and the supreme authority of the Montenegrins have 
confessed the fealty of the province to the Sultan. 
It is only quite recently that there seems to have 
been any thought of disowning the Turkish authority. 
The happiest opportunities to do so, when that au- 
thority was prostrate, and the course of revolution 
would have been unimpeded, have been allowed to 
pass without improvement. The Montenegrins num- 
ber some sixty or eighty thousand souls, a number 
for war purposes, vastly enlarged by the coalition of 
divers neighboring tribes. A movement among these 
is therefore formidable to the divan ; and a series of 
events in the province during the past year, has at 
last induced the Porte to quarter vast bodies of 
troops on the frontiers. The Prince-Bishop, Peter 
Petrowitch, died about a year ago, and agreeably to 
custom, his nephew, David Petrowitch, succeeded 
him. He immediately set out on a visit to Vienna 
and St. Petersburg, where he was duly congratulated 
on his accession ; and at the latter capital received 
his episcopal investiture fromthe Czar. His return 
home was marked by the introduction of several new 
ideas into the management of public affairs. A strict 
alliance was formed with the Austrian and Russian 
courts. Numbers of young Montenegrins were dis- 
patched to Vienna and St. Petersburg to be educated 
and civilized. And pursuing his plans yet further, 
the Bishop has thrown off the Ottoman yoke ; de- 
clared his independence, and, as David I., bids the 
neighboring chieftains send their tithes and tributes 
to his little treasury rather than all the way to Con- 
stantipople. The Sultan does not regard these pro- 
ceedings with complacency. His troops have poured 
into the country, and several sharp conflicts have 
taken place. Of course, with such vast dispropor- 
tion as exists between the parties to the contest, 
there is little hope for the Bishop, without the inter- 
vention of Austria and Russia, and it becomes a sub- 
ject of curious conjecture, whether Russia will or 
wil] not interpose, or whether the interposition of 
Austria will be permitted. There is much reason to 
believe that the whole demonstration has been 
prompted by the secret agents of the Czar, for ob- 


| jects which time will speedily disclose. 
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Chitor’s Cable. 


HE Latest Ruse or Mopern INPIpeviry, 

is the most significant name we can give to a 
movement which, for tactical skill in its managers, 
and timely adaptedness to some of the superfici- 
alities of our age, bids fair to be one of the most 
mischievous that ever originated in the camp of un- 
belief. To every well-balanced and well-informed 
mind its bare exposure is its refutation, and yet with 
many its very impudence is its strength, while its 
bold assumption of victory is the very thing which 
gives it an apparent triumph, and sometimes a real 
success. It can no longer be called the latest FoRM 
of infidelity, as it was not long since styled by a 
learned theologian, himself of the most liberal school 
of Christianity ; for since that day it has ceased to 
have form altogether. It has retired even beyond 
the region of negations. It presents no more any 
thing tangible, any thing visible, any thing that can 
be reduced to logical statement or definition. It 
would have astonished the old infidels of the eight- 
eenth century. Hume, and Voltaire, and Paine, 
would not have known what to make of it; though, 
doubtless, a kindred instinct would have suffered 
them to entertain no doubt of its spirit. It has no 
dogmas, no first or last truths, no premises, no con- 
clusions. But it has abundance of names as shad- 
owy as itself. It calls itself, “the new phase of 
faith”—it is the “breadth and scope of modern 
thought”—it is the “religion of the intuitions” as 
distinguished from the dogmas of the “ logical un- 
derstanding”—it is the “old creed,” if any would 
prefer to call it so, but “ lifted into higher forms of 
thought”—it is the “spirit in distinction from the 
letter"—it is the new translation of the gospel from 
the * historical” into the “* ideal ”"—it is Christianity 
come of age, and having outgrown those mythical and 
miraculous swathing bands that were indispensable 
to its Jewish infancy—it is the eclectic synthesis 
of all creeds, the “ harmony of all opposing polari- 
ties,” &c., &e., &e. 

For the general mind, however, the chief weapon 
is the ad captandum assumption that there is some- 
thing in the modern skepticism far more profound 
than any thing the world has ever seen, or known, 
or thought before. It is a new and terrible enemy 
coming up from the “ vasty deep” of the future, 
and already occupying, to some extent, the field of 
the present. An antagonist as strange as the beast 
of the prophet’s vision, and “ speaking great things,” 
is entering the lists, and “ Biblical Christianity” is 
warned, in all friendship, that she must furnish her- 
self with new armor, and cast about for new de- 
fenses, since now the old will avail her naught. 

But who is this * Black Knight,” if we may borrow 
another metaphor, so proudly entering the field with 
visor closed, and lance in rest, and bearing these 
-names of mystery” upon his shield? Is it the Old 
lafidelity ? 


New-horsed, new-helmed, iew-falchioned for the fight ? 


Oh, no—Infidelity, once so called, is vulgar, ribald, 
coarse, and blasphemous. It had its narrow dog- 
mas as well as the narrow creeds which it as- 
ted, It was unphilosophical—unspiritual. It had 
no subjective “ insight.” It was all * outward,” 
like the Christianity it rejected. It belonged to 
the soulless and faith-lacking eighteenth century. 
That “old infidelity” is dead and gone, like giants 


Pope and Pagan. It was a poor, caviling, word-dis. 
puting unbelief, as ignoble as the common faith itself. 

But what then is this new faith, or this new-be. 
believing skepticism that so transcends all creeds, 
all forms, all dogmas, all miracles, all historica) 
facts, all objective statement, all outward literality’ 
Define to us its lineaments—give us, at least, its 
position in the field. How unreasonable the re. 
quest, they would reply. ‘The very making of such 
a demand betrays the inveterate influence of the old 
dogmas. It is the low appeal to the mere “ logical 
understanding.” Who can give the infinite in the 
forms of the finite? Who would attempt to confine 
within any dogmatic inclosure the limitless intui- 
tions of the “ spiritual insight ?” 

It would be churchly, too, and use a churchly lan- 
guage. Coleridge has made the thing respectable, 
and some of the latest vagaries of Germanism seem 
settling in the same direction. Its cloud-built Neph- 
elokokkyngia—if we may resort to that Aristophanic 
mint so rich in names for all similar idealisms—it 
would style the “* Church of the Future,” the “ Church 
of the Humanity,” the “‘ Church of the New Develop- 
ment.” With gracious condescension it admits that 
the Church is an “immense reality.” It “ accepts 
the Church,” it tells us; it “adopts the Church ;” 
it most benignly takes under its care a word and an 
‘idea which has been so wretchedly misunderstood by 
almost all in every age who have borne the Christian 
name. 

It would adopt, too, with equal graciousness, the 
most sacred language of the Scriptures, and employ 
it with as much familiarity as though it had been its 
first-formed, first-lisped vernacular tongue. It has 
its baptism, its regeneration, its incarnation, its re- 
demption, its ‘* at-one-ment,” and even its * justifica- 
tion by faith.” A late and much-lauded writer of 
the school “accepts” this doctrine too. It was 
thought to have something about it so peculiarly 
uncompromising as to render impossible all attempts 
to find an easy and harmonious place for it in the 
new gospel. But he gives us to understand thai al! 
that need be done, is to pull off the deforming dis- 
guises in which the ignorance of Paul had wrapped 
the dogma, and then it stands forth at the very sum 
mit of philosophy. It is the faith by which the ind) 
vidual *‘ comes into unity with the universe.” This 
is a meaning, to be sure, of which apostles never 
dreamed. It is as much beyond the reach of any of 
the usual laws of interpretation, whether employed 
by the learned or the unlearned, as the Jewish Caba- 
la, or Swedenborg’s Dictionary of Correspondences 
But, then, this only adds to its value ; it makes it so 
much more transcendental an affair than that vulgar 
dogma which has so long usurped the name. 

Here, then, is the secret of success. It is the 
continual assumption of this unknown approaching 
power ever threatening, yet never really grappling 
with the antagonist it professes to despise. It is the 
continual putting forth that there is something in this 
age of ours, its opinions, its science, its peculiar posi 
tion, far more formidable than any thing the Church 
or Christianity has ever before encountered. This 
has a most powerful effect on certain minds. Its 
constant reiteration gives it the appearance of some- 
thing no longer to be called in question. The im- 
mense pains that are taken to spread it, in every 





form, on the wings of our most widely-circulated 
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veriodical literature, are producing an impression 
which is due neither to its argument, nor to its orig- 
inality. Especially is this the case with the young. 
hey certainly would not be behind the age ; and 
when they are met by this artifice in so many of its 
ad captandum forms—when they can hardly take 
ip a newspaper of a certain class, or a book of the 
nore popular literature, or read the report of a lee- 
ure without having forced upon them some remark 
on “ obsolete opinions,” or a “* fossil faith,” or “ minds 
in the rear of the modern intelligence,” or some eu- 
logy on this “ breadth and scope of modern thought,” 
—when, go where they will, there is this incessant 
and systematic puffing by which the men of the 
school are ever keeping one anothey before the pub- 
lie, and especially when they find some of the pro- 
fessed friends of older truth apparently awed by 
these impudent assumptions, and disposed to talk of 
concessions and modifications, and thereby adopt the 
same style, and even give currency to the same de- 
testable cant—in such circumstances, we say, it is 
no wonder that the current of the young thought of 
the age should take a direction which must terminate 
ina wreck of all true faith in any Biblical or object- 
ive revelation. 

Another part of the game consists in that affected 
longing to believe, which is so taking with our young 
sentimentalists—the representation, they would call 
it, of a spirit, a noble spirit, “‘ yearning” for faith, 
yet distressed by those cruel “old dogmas,” which 
its “higher intelligence” can not “accept.” There 
is the struggle of the “‘ transition period,” the ele- 
vating, though painful, skepticism that vulgar be- 
lievers can not feel, and which is at the same time 
the grief and the glory of its possessors. Oh, could 
we but believe! say some o them—could we but 
rest in that simple faith in wr ich our fathers trust- 
ed, and which is the consolation of common souls ! 
But alas! alas! our “ higher intelligence” is our 
severe misfortune! The food that once gave nour- 
shment to an Augustine, an Anselm, a Baxter, a 
Butler, an Edwards, and a Wesley, fails to satisfy the 
“higher longings” of our famishing spirits! All this 
has a mighty charm for many souls. It presents a 
man, especially a young man, in such a very inter- 
esting position. 


inflating humility as far as possible from that repent- 
ance which “ brings down every high thought and 
every vain imagination in subjection to the cross.” 
No wonder it takes with the young, or, when adroit- 
ly managed, has a success which the soundest rea- 
soning often fails to command. 

Especially is this ruse played off with most ap- 
pearance of triumph, when an opportunity is pre- 
sented in a notice or review of some work on the 
Evidences of Christianity. The whole of this de- 
partment is sometimes ignored with one sweep of 
the pen. We have nothing more to do with such 
books. The treatises of Paley, and Lardner, and 
Chalmers, were very well in their day. They were 
quite respectable productions, well adapted, per- 
haps, to meet the objections of the vulgar infidels of 
the eighteenth century ; but similar treatises now 
do not, and can not, as a matter of course, at all 
come up to the “ new phase of faith,” neither are 
they at all calculated to meet that new and terrible 
phase of infidelity whose coming on is betokened by 
so many signs and forecast shadows of the remark- 
able age in which we live. ‘No, no: the old line of 
defense is no longer tenable.’ The day is past for 
any longer maintaining the dogma of special Bibli- 
sal Revelation.’ ‘‘ We say it in sorrow,” exclaims 





It combines so many elements of | 
egotistical vanity, of pseudo-spiritualism, of a false, 
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a writer in the July number of the Westminster 
Review, “the received theory of the divine origin 
of Christianity can no more be restored.” Let the 
reader mark the word we have italicised. It cou- 
tains a dispensation of all argument, and, for the 
shallow admirer of the school, this contemptible 
trick of rhetoric often stands in the place of al! 
logical proof. ‘ We had hoped,” continues this sor- 
rowing apologist, “that our modern defender was 
about to take up the problem of Christianity with a 
real appreciation of its altered conditions.” But, 
alas—we paraphrase instead of quoting farther—it 
is onl» the old story, to which this enlightened age, 
with @ll its immense discoveries in science amd 
philology, can never listen. It is the old argument 
about miracles and the supernatural. But miracles, 
or rather the mythical legends so called, were for 
the infancy of faith. Historical facts, too, if facts 
they were, were merely its swathing bands. Both 
must be cast off if we would walk forth into that 
spiritual freedom which makes the actual of no val- 
ue in comparison with the ideal; or they must be 
“translated into that higher form of belief” which 
recognizes the divine in nature and humanity alone 

And so on through reviews, essays, lectures, nov- 
els, poetry, newspapers, paragraphs, in every form 
through which the most intolerable sameness of 
ideas can be combined with the greatest variety of 
expression. It is the same everlasting round of 
vaunting assertion with the most sparing amount of 
proof, the same assumption of a learning which can 
all be traced to the latest German Encyclopedia or 


| Conversations-Lexicon, the same coinplaint of a 


waning faith, the same ill-concealed hatred of the 
Old Christianity, or what they call a “‘ book revela- 
tion,” the same impudent insinuations that it has 
fallen behind the intelligence of the age, and that 
every man who regards his intellectual credit must 
disguise his reception of such a creed by the most 
essential and important modifications. 

All this, we repeat, is very taking ; but there have 
been times—to their disparagement shall we say it, 
or their credit ?—when its effect would have been 
just nothing at all. There have been ages which, 
although far behind us in objective science, would 
have, at least, held those who wrote for them to the 
necessity of having distinct ideas expressed in clear 
language, fortified by coherent, logical, and proba- 
ble proof. There have been ages, unscientific, yet 
of intellectual force and intellectual honesty—prone 
to believe in the marvelous, yet intolerant of non- 
sense—ages in which the writers of the transcend- 
ental phase of faith would have obtained no hearing 
from any class, because there was not enough of 
false learning in the masses to make them pleased 
with what they did not understand, and yet enough 
of true learning and logical training in the better 
educated to enable them to have discovered at once 
the inanity of its pretensions. ‘The Schoolmen 
would have dispersed it with one chapter of analy- 
sis and definition ; the Reformers would have laugh- 
ed it to scorn for its utter want of all logical as well 
as moral power ; the contemned Eighteenth Century 
would have annihilated it with one blow from the 
hammer of its plain, common sense, “ logical under- 
standing.” Could such a scene be realized, it would 
indeed, be glorious sport to see how the giants, 
Horsley, or Warburton, or Butler, would have deal: 
with this kind of thing. Could we fancy, for exam- 
ple, the immortal author of the Analogy engaged 
with some of the discourses of Mr. Parker, or Mr. 
Francis Newman, or with some of the effusions of 
the numerous newspaper correspondents and imita 
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tors of the Westminster reviewers in our own coun- 
try, with what astonishment would he, at first, eye 
his strange antagonist. How puzzled would be this 
well-trained, truthful intellect, so superior to all 
the petty arts of style and tricks of mannerism— 
how puzzled would he be in determining the best 
way of taking hold of what seemed to present no 
tangible mode of logical assault, or whether it was 
really worth the putting forth an effort for its refuta- 
tion. But how long, think you, would the conflict 
be when one severely disciplined to rigid thinking 
like Butler, or Usher, or our own Edwards, should 
once really get his tight grasp upon such an antag- 
onist, and after crushing out of his “ ideals” his 
“intuitions,” his ‘‘new phases of faith,” all the 
meaning that could possibly be obtained from them, 
should lay himself out in earnest to refute whatever 
residuum of argument they might seem to possess. 

It is often made a complaint by writers of this 
school—and it is a prominent part of the general 
ruse—that they are not understood, not appreciated ; 
the old mind of the age fails in coming fairly up to 
their “ stand-point.” And this, too, is very taking. 
It may provoke a smile from those who do under- 
stand their nonsense better than they do them- 
selves, and know full well the very ground, or want 
of ground, they appear to occupy; but with many, 
and especially the young, it has all the effect which 
the obscure adds to the sublime, and the cant of 
mysticism imparts to the conception of vast pro- 
fundity. It is only the love of the marvelous of for- 
mer days now turned into a different channel. It 
gives an immense idea of what is coming, when 
even the forerunning heralds of its advent find it so 
difficult to make intelligible their “ mission” to the 
world. It is in this way our youth are led to believe 
that there is somewhere in the Cimmerian cave of 
German philosophy, perhaps, a vast store of mate- 
rials for blowing up the old faith. They love to be 
told of something very profound that is going to pro- 
duce some very profound result, because it argues 
great profoundness on their part to believe and ac- 
knowledge it. 

And yet it may be safely, as well as boldly, af- 
firmed, that there is nothing in Strauss, or the pro- 
foundest German of them all, that has not been ad- 
vanced for substance, and we might say in form too, 
by the old English deists, who called themselves 
deists and infidels without any disguise. This may 
seem a strange assertion to some, and even were it 
a mere assertion, it would be a sufficient answer to 
that which can justly claim for itself no higher 
character. We make it, however, very deliberately. 
We put it forth with the full belief that it can 
be sustained, and with the offer to sustain it against 
any of that School that claims affinity with the 
Westminster Review. We challenge them to pro- 
duce a substantial objection to Christianity de- 
rived from any thing latent or patent in the Old and 
New Testament that is not more than a century old. 
We might even go farther and maintain that most of 
the German objections now paraded as something 
new, and against which, it is said, former defenses 
will not avail, are as old as the days of Porphyry and 
Celsus. There may be some new verbal difficul- 
ties raked up by German exegesis, but involving no 
really new objection—for this is the great point— 
presenting no “ new aspects” as the reviewers say, 
no “ new problems,” no “ altered conditions.” The 
questions arising from the apparent discrepancies in 
the Gospels, the diverse genealogies of Mathew and 
Luke, the seeming misapprehénsions in regard to 
the second coming of Christ, the alleged difficulties 





of the Old Testament, the hardening of Pharaoh's 
heart, the destruction of the Canaanites, &c., &c., al! 
of which Mr. Newman and others parade as thoug} 
they were fresh discoveries, are coeval with the first 
centuries of Christianity. Even the stale witticisms 
of Jonah’s fish and Balaam’s ass have about them the 
mould of almost two thousand years. They all date 
from that early period when the Gospel first aroused 
the critical acumen of the depraved soul in calling 
forth its sleeping enmity to the highest forms of truth 

But Christianity, Biblical Christianity, stil] lives, 
still is strong, while its enemies are ever “ changing 
their countenances” and hasting away. Our new 
school of progress should be told that they are really 
not keeping up with the times. Some of the cycles 
are coming round again. The best and newest 
German criticism is revolting at the inconsistent 
theories in respect to the late origin of the Old Tes. 
tament. Men and books now grow old more rapidly 
than in former times. Strauss, too, is becoming 
musty, and receding fust behind the age. He had 
more show of a certain kind of learning, but was 
never the equal of Paine, either in acuteness or 
originality. The once famous Leben Jesu has had 
its day as well as the Age of Reason, and no inan 
who has a real reputation for learning would now 
refer to either as authority. 

There need, too, be no hesitation in making the 
same challenge in respect to the discoveries of sci 
ence. One might be led to suppose, from what is 
often said, that physical science had somehow ren 
dered obsolete all the old questions in theology, and 
made necessary an entirely modified view both of 
revelation and faith. But wherein? Physiology, 
some would say, has made it impossible to believe 
any more the dogma of a resurrection. Ofthis, how 
ever, our youthful readers may be fully assured— 
such an assertion never comes from men of science 
themselves. They know too well how far beyon 
their keenest investigation still lies the principle o! 
life and bodily organization to hazard any such ras! 
limitation of the Divine power, or to deny the pos 
sibility of what is so clearly revealed. 

But Geology and Astronomy—these are the watch- 
words of the times. On the first we need not dwell 
It presents no “ altered conditions of the problem of 
Christianity ;” although it might affect our inter- 
pretation of one page in the written record. The exe- 
gesis, however, which removes the difficulty is one 
known long before geology was ever heard of ; and 
in regard to the science itself, it is enough to re- 
mark, that it is daily tending more and more to es- 
tablish that position, of the late origin of the human 
race, than which there is none more opposed by the 
infidel, or more directly connected with the verity 
of the earliest records of the Bible. It is storming 
too, the skeptic’s strongest fortress by driving him 
out to an admission of the supernatural. On this 
point we do not deem it impertinent to refer the 
reader to some thoughts in our Editor’s Table for 
December, 1851. 

The supposed new objection from astronomy dates 
from the time when the first thinking soul first medi- 
tated on the boundless expanse of the Heavens. It 
is the difficulty of sustaining steadily in the finite, 
time-measured, space-ruled human mind, the idea 
of the Divine care constantly exercised toward a 
creature as insignificant as man, when contemplated 
in connection with the immensity of the universe 
The thought is not dependent for its suggesti»n on 
any scientific details of astronomy. David felt it 
more powerfully, and was certainly more humbled 
by it, than any of our men of the new “ phase of 








faith.” That God’s empire must extend far beyond 
our finite sense, must even be boundless to our finite 
thought, is as much an a priori demand of the reason 
as an @ posteriori induction of science. That the | 
worlds were even infinite in number was a favorite 
speculation of the old philosophy. Modern astrono- 
my may bring the thought more frequently to mind, | 
but has given it no new or peculiar force. Never | 
was it set forth with more power than by Addison | 
at a period, when it is admitted, the “ old Biblical 
Christianity,” remained undisturbed—set forth, too, | 
not as a scientific discovery, but as one of the most 
natural musings of the contemplative mind, deriv- 
ing the very thought, and the humbling feeling which | 
it inspires, from one of the most ancient parts of 
God’s written revelation “ When I behold the Heavens | 
—What is man!” Here we have the whole of it— | 
all that is comprehended, and far more than is felt, 
by this whole length and “breadth and scope of | 
modern thought.” 

No objection shows a greater self-ignorance. 
will explain what we mean by this. 
erable magnitude of this earth, it is said, makes in- 
credible what the Bible reveals respecting the divine 


We 


care in the creation, government, and redemption of | 
Independent, then, of this new aspect, we | 
have a right to assume, for the sake of the argument, | 


man. 


that such revealed care would be rational in theory 
and credible in fact—that is, if our earth were the 
only world, it would not be beyond belief. 
become incredible, then, on a supposed addition to 
the universe, or to our view of the universe? If so, 
it can only be on the ground that the Divine care 
over each part must diminish in proportion as the 
whole enlarges. Now this is “ anthropopathism,” if 


we may use one of “the great words which the | 


Horn speaketh’’*—it is the very thing they are so 
fond of charging upon the believers in a Biblical 
revelation. It is measuring the infinite by the finite. 


That our moral value, and consequently the Divine | 
estimate of it, is just the same as it would be if our | 
world, our race, ourselves, were alone in the uni- | 


verse, is a decision of the eternal a priori reason, 
coming directly out from the idea of the Infinite God. 
it is a decision at which indeed the soul staggers, but 


itis because its lower part rebels against the higher; | 


—the imagination is too closely allied to the sense to 
follow with unfaltering gaze this high behest of the 
reason and the conscience. These objectors, then, 
are the anthropopathists, they are the men who “ think 
the Deity altogether such an one as themselves”— 
they are the men who would measure sins by space, 
and make them great or small or just nothing at 
all, according to our ever-varying conceptions of the 
outward universe. 

The whole fallacy consists in mistaking our rela- 
tion to two distinct states of being, and applying to 
the moral what is only true of the physical world. 
In the latter, quantity, either of space or motion, 
must be the universal standard, and by its measure- 
ment alone are all things great or small. Physically, 
we may be animalcules of animalcules, or as the con- 
temned Old Testament expresses the same thought, 
“less than nothing before Him and utter vanity.” Mor- 
ally, no such consideration, can have place. All 
value here is intrinsic. Kach holy emotion has the , 
same preciousness, each malevolent feeling is de- | 
serving of the same condemnation, each soul’s mor- 
al redemption requires the same priceless ransom, | 
as though that single soul had been alone with its 
Maker—the sole subject in his immeasurable do- | 
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minions. So says the Reason—so teaches the Bible. 
The anthropopathie infidel feeling would deny it, 
and then seek to cover its own groveling conception 
with the mantle of philosophy, and claim for it the 
merit of transcending any view of the “ obsolete 
Biblical Christianity ” 

As far, then, as this science is concerned, the 
mighty question remains just where it was before. 
It would be well, however, if their own objections 
would have the effect of producing humility in those 


| who are ever opposing astronomy to the Bible. But 


we do not find that they are at all more humble than 
other men; we ilo not find that they are any the 
less inclined to boast of the granc philosophy by 
which they would prove their own moral as well as 
physical nothingness. And this leads us to ask—if 
such be the diminishing effect on the religion, what 
must it be on the science? If human sins, and hu- 
man salvation become such small affairs when seen 
through this glass, what becomes of human knowl- 
edge, and human philosophy? What becomes of 
those great ideas of ‘‘ destiny,” and ‘ progress,” and 
the wonderful things humanity is to accomplish, on 
which this school, of all others, do so delight to 
dwell? What is “ perfectibility” to us who are so 
infinitely behind in the long race of the universe? 
At the immense distance back to which the tele- 
scope throws us, all measurable differences vanish 
away, and our boasted science becomes of no high- 
er appreciable rank in the immeasurable scale than 
the social and political economy of the infusorial 
tribes that gather their phalansteries among the in- 
visible fibres of the marsh-grown conferva. Certain- 


| ly may this be logically affirmed of many depart- 


ments of physical science ; for they belong entirely 
to space and motion, and can not, therefore, refuse 
to be measured by the standard applied to higher 
truth in the speculations of those who maintain that 
physics has in this way introduced an altogether 
“ altered condition of the problem of Christianity.” 

We can compare the effect which they seem to 
think their new view would have, to no other than 
that occasioned by the inversion of a magnifying 
glass ; in consequence of which objects that before 
seemed near are thrown to a vast distance, and pro- 
portionally diminished. But can they not see that 
there is no stopping in this process? One position no 
more furnishes a resting-place than another. Take 
a certain distance—assume a certain extent of the 
universe—and the Old Christianity becomes invisi- 
ble. Carry our view farther, and the “ new phase 
of faith” altogether disappears. At another stage, 
every thing resembling a particular providence, or 
a care of any kind for the individual man, becomes 
of course incredible in this time and space ratio. 
Prayer is gone, and hope, and all individual fear 
and love of God. Farther on, every idea of a gen- 
eral providence is swept away. Not only the earth, 
but solar, and even stellar, systems become infini- 
tesimals, or quantities that may be neglected, in the 
calculus that sums the infinite series. Every con- 
ception of every relation of a personal Deity to finite 
beings utterly disappears, and a view no better than 
blank atheism—yes, worse than atheism, for that 
does not mock us with any pretense of theism— 
takes the place of all morals, of all religion, of all 
reverence whatever. 

The effect on the mind is something like that pro- 
duced by reading Campbell’s Vision of the Last Man. 
But we awake from our dream and find the old 
Earth still standing, and the old Heavens still roll- 
ing about us. So, too, will it be in the moral world, 
when the “‘ new phase of faith” shall have waned 
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away into a very-old phase of infidelity, and Mr. 
Newman, and Mr. Parker, and the Westminster 
Reviewers, shall have long since gone the way of 
Strauss, and Paine, and Hume, and Bolingbroke. 
There will still be left the ** Old Christianity,” with 
its ‘“‘ old demands upon our belief”’—the “ old Bibli- 
eal Christianity,” with its old “ difficulties” for the 
unyielding heart, its old *‘ problems,” its old “ un- 
altered conditions.” The worth of the moral world, 
the value of each moral agent, and of each moral 
emotion, wiil be just the same as when the estimate 
was made, and the price was paid for them, on the 
Cross of Calvary. 

The subject is one of vast importance, and not out 
of place, we trust, in the pages of our Magazine. 
The assumption we have called in question is mak- 
ing numerous converts by the very boldness and im- 
pudence of its style. We indulge the hope that we 
may have done a service to our readers—especially 
the younger portion of them—in exposing certain 
aspects of the fallacy, although space would not per- 
mit us to go into that detail of argument which the 
subject so justly deserves. 


> ° bi . 
Editor's Easy Chair. 

J\OUR weeks ago, as we rounded off the labors of 
the month, the unwonted geniality of the season 
irew from us a paragraph or two touching the weather, 
which we wrote with casement half open, the white 
ashes vailing the dim fire in our office grate. But 
as we passed the folder through the leaves damp 
from the press (a full fortnight, reader, before that 
Number met your eye, for steam itself can not urge 
our edition through the press in less time than that), 
the grate was heaped full with glowing Lehigh, and 
the snow-laden wind played all sorts of weird marches 

against our window panes. 

This storm was but the advance guard of that 
mighty host which had encamped in the region through 
which we had rambled, 1n the autumn months, knap- 
sack on shoulder, oblivious of primrose kids and pa- 
tent leathers. The morning journals came freighted 
with fabulous tales of the cold at Franconia, and of 
the depth of the snow-drifts upon which the “ Old 
Man of the Mountains” gazed with brow as unvary- 
ing as that with which we had seen him look, but a 
few weeks before, upon the parti-colored forests at 
his feet ; bringing up visions of wide chimneys piled 
with brave hickory and maple. 

In town, the pedestrians breasted the storm with 
heads depressed and set teeth, like a forlorn hope, 
charging through a tempest of grape-shot. The cars 
of our city railroads were for a time blocked up, as 
fast as the Discovery Ships in the polar ice ; andthe 
omnibus drivers were in great glee as they passed 
their late successful rivals. The fairy-like sleighs 
which had looked so out of place in the warm Decem- 
bersunshine, vanished from the carriage ware-rooms, 
and reappeared freighted with the fur-draped deni- 
zens of the Fifth Avenue. The great omnibuses 
lumbered through the streets, perfect pyramids of 
human heads, and the town kept carnival on run- 
ners. For a week New York might have passed 
itself off for St. Petersburg. 

Now as the snow is melting, the streets have the 
aspect of rivers of slimy mud, and every crossing is 
beset with a group of children armed with dilapi- 
dated brooms, paddling, often with bare feet, in the 
half-melted snow. Pedestrians as we are by choice, 
it is impossible to resist the imploring whine with 
which they levy contributions upon the passers by, 
and already our purse, never too well filled, begins 








to show signs of depletion from this new demand 
upon its contents ; and another week will force us 
to keep a carriage, as a matter of economy. 

Whence come these hordes of vagrant and neglect. 
ed children? is a question which will force itself 
even upon our Easy Chair moments. Still graver 
is the question, Whither are they going? They will 
go in many directions ; for, as the old proverb hath 
it: Every road leads to the world’s end. A few will 
diverge into paths of honest industry and enterprise 
and from small beginnings will become the “ Mer 
chant Princes” of the next generation, and will in 
habit our up-town palaces, when the sons of thei 
present occupants are forced to abandon them. A 
few more will work their way by grog-shop influences 
and become City Fathers, and with bribes sticking 
to their fingers, will protest their incorruptible in 
tegrity as loudly as our present Forty—and will be 
just as much believed. But the great majority wil! 
pursue humbler paths. They will recruit the ranks 
of what we call the “dangerous classes.” They 
will grow up Short Boys, Rowdies, Thieves, Black. 
legs, Desperadoes, and Filibustiers, vibrating be- 
tween the Five Points, the Tombs, the Hospital, 
and the Penitentiary. Sing-Sing will open its re- 
morseless doors for not a few; while the career of 
many will be cut short upon that scaffold which 
within these few days past has claimed the life of 
two, before twenty summers had passed over their 
heads. Thus much for the vagrant boys: but for 
the vagrant girls there is but one career open: for 
them the street leads but in one direction: the 
downward road has no turning or return. All honor 
and a cordial support be given to the few brave souls 
who have voluntarily bound upon themselves the 
cross of laboring for and among the vagrant children 
of the town. This is the least which we of weaker 
faith and more infirm purpose can do.—But we are 
moralizing, where we should gossip, displaying the 
tragic mask upon the stage dedicated to the comedy 
of life. 


Tne golden treasures of California, poured so 
profusely into the lap of our Island Metropolis, have 
stimulated business and pleasure to their utmost 
tension. The present amusements of the town may 
be enumerated somewhat as follows: The Theatres, 
the Opera, Lectures, buying City Property, project- 
ing Railroads through the streets, getting up fictitious 
Banks, and writing for the Magazines. To some or 
all of these we purpose to devote a paragraph. 


Tue Drama, if we were to judge by crowded 
benches, was never in a more palmy state. But if 
we are to measure it by the merits of the pieces 
presented, or the capacity of the performers, its con- 
dition was never lower. There is not upon our 
boards a single actor capable of delineating the 
higher creations of the dramatist; and we could 
reckon up on our ten fingers every performer for 
whom the slightest claim to be considered an artist, 
even in the lower sphere of comedy, can be advanced. 
To these we may add some three or four low come- 
dians who possess the unenviable faculty of render- 
ing a low character still lower than the author de- 
signed it; who, not content with giving point to 
every vulgar allusion and obscene double entendre, 
omit no opportunity of foisting in others not set 
down in the text. The pieces introduced belong for 
the most part to the vulgar cockney school. It is 
long since a new piece has been produced with the 
slightest claim to be a transcript of human character 
and life. This is only partially, at least, the fault 
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of the public. Let the “Lady of Lyons,” for in- 
stance, be at all adequately represented, and it never 
fails to “draw.” The reason is, that though this 
play abounds in stage trickery, tinsel rhetoric, and 
false sentiment, there is running through it an under- 
current of human feeling and passion, which consti- 
‘utes its main attraction. 

Yet there is a lower descent to which the stage 
seems tending: the permanent naturalization of the 
ballet. We had been fain to believe that the crowds 
who shouted brava and flung bouquets at some entre- 
chat or pirouette more daring than usual, or at some 
pas or pose of unusval blandishment or seduction, 
were made up of the countrymen of the figurantes, 
the natives of Southern Europe, races effete and 
worn out, beyond hope of resurrection, who, having 
nothing worthier to be proud of, may be suffered to 
plume themselves upon the saltatory feats of their 
countrywomen. But closer inspection shows among 
them the notorious American features of blacklegs, 
men about town, worn-out roués, fast men, and hab- 
itués of fashionable drinking and gambling saloons. 
We much fear that these together will form a body 
sufficiently numerous to support among us a regular 
ballet troupe ; so that the malady, from having been 
an occasional pestilence, will become endemic to 
the climate. 


Tue professors of legerdemain and necromancy 
have been turning the spirit-rappings to golden ac- 
count ; and the “‘ second sight” of M. Heller casts 
into the shade the clairvoyant wonders of the gen- 
uine “mediums.” One of our gravest religious 
newspapers prescribes a course of these perform- 
ances as a remedy in the case of those troubled 
witha tendency to belief in the rappings, on the 
Hahnnemanic principle, we suppose, that similia 
similibus curantur. 


A company of Chinese jugglers have slightly jog- 


ged the town’s organ of wonder. Some of the per- 
formances of the almond-eyed Celestials are really 
very clever. Their chief attraction, however, is the 
knife-throwing feat. One of them places himself 
against a board at the front of the stage, and another 
amuses the spectators by throwing knives at him 
from the distance of a few paces. The knives, long, 
heavy, sharp-pointed weapons, flung with force 
sufficient to drive them deep into the wood, strike 
within a hair’s breadth of the limbs, throat, and 
head of the performer: the slightest deflection in 
their course, the trembling of a nerve in the throw- 
er, apparently, and the poor Celestial would never 


again behold the Flowery Land. That such a per- | 


formance should prove attractive indicates a ten- 
dency to barbarism underlying all our luxury. It is 
true the play-bills affirm that there is no danger; 
but the spectators do not believe it. The real or 
supposed danger is the attraction, not the skill of 
the cast. It is because arteries pulsate and nerves 
quiver within a hair’s breadth of the keen steel, 
that crowds flock to witness the feat. Let the 
manager try the experiment of substituting a dummy 
for the living Chinaman, and nobody would stay for 
the performance. The ladies who look on it with 
so much delight have little to boast of over their 
Spanish sisters who sit out a bull-fight unmoved ; 
or over those of the later Roman times, who bent 
their delicate thumbs into the shape of the fatal 
letter which announced death to the vanquished 
gladiator in the arena. 


Mip-wiNTER was inaugurated by the almost si- 


multaneous advent of Alboni and Sontag in Opera 
Poor Ferdinand Palmo, who expended the savings 
of a lifetime in the fruitless attempt to naturalize 
that costly exotic, the Italian Opera, and who, the 
papers say, is now cook at some restaurant, doubt- 
less has thoughts of his own when he sees the flower 
in such superb bloom in the hot-houses of more 
lucky gardeners. Meanwhile the town has flocked 
to hear the rival artists, and has abundantly reward 
ed both by golden opinions, and still more precious 
golden coin. Yet, querulous creatures that we are, 
whom little else than every thing will content, and 
little more than nothing will disquiet, we are an- 
noyed that Sontag, a staid matron of fifty, is not all 
that we had imagined she must have been at five 
and-twenty, and that her rival’s luxuriant propor- 
tions overpass the limits of romantic beauty. Art 
and the dress-maker can do much, but they are not 
omnipotent. They can not undo the work of a 
quarter of a century, nor cheat the eye into the be- 
lief that a heroine of twelve stone is a sylph. Yet 
let us take gratefully the good the gods provide, and 
content ourselves with the possession at one and 
the same moment of the two foremost arfistes of 
the time, without even troubling ourselves to decide 
which is the greater. 


Our glowing anticipations of traversing Broadway 
in our own cars, upon our own railroad, have met 
the fate of the visions of Alnaschar. The State 
Legislature has broken the basket of china upon 
which our hopes were based. Our sharp partners, 
who were to be, have not proved so sharp as we 
supposed. If, as is currently believed, our City 
Fathers have received in advance their share of the 
profits that were to accrue from the twenty-dollars- 
a-car contract, we submit that they ought to refund 
the amount—minus, of course, a suitable sum as com- 
pensation for any laceration their feelings may sus- 
tain, in case they should find themselves some, day 
in prison for contempt of Court, on account of their 
over-zeal to carry out their sidé of the contract. We 
are quite disinterested in this opinion, for no part 
of this sum will find its way into our purse. We 
paid nothing for the small share in the contract that 
| was promised us, and shall lose nothing by its fail- 
ure, beyond the profits we had hoped to have made. 





A CORRESPONDENT who, we think, is not suffi- 
| ciently aware of the blessing of space enough to be 
| able to keep “ Shanghais” and “ Berkshires,” with 
leisure to enjoy the company of “ W. Shakspeare, 
deceased,” and to stroll into the “ good old woods,” 
having the woods aforesaid to stroll in withal, writes 
envyingly of our enjoyment in our Easy Chair. He 
would preach himself a sermon on contentment, 
could he look into our sanctum on those fatefu. days 
of the week devoted to clearing our table of the 
ever-accumulating piles of manuscript. An opinion 
| seems to be gaining ground, that for every additional 
ten thousand edded to our circulation, we must re- 
quire an additional score or two of monthly contrib- 
utors ; and our eyes are dim with reading, and our 
brain weary with pondering the articles offered for 
our editorial xeceptance. Yet there are limits to 
the capacity of our ample pages ; and we are forced 
to refuse the greater number offered. It is harrow- 
ing to think of the Claras, and Ediths, and Marys, 
whose fates and fortunes must remain forever un- 
known te our readers. Nor is it pleasant to quench 
the aspirations of young writers in whose produc 
tions are to be seen no doubtful traces of genius. 
There is, however, some satisfaction in writing 
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“ Rejected” upon solemn stupidity, false sentiment- 
ality, audacious plagiarism, and stupid jokes, vamp- 
ed and revamped, but the elements of which were 
old when Joe Miller was young. From the number 
of delicate manuscripts headed, ‘ Translated from 
the German,” we infer that the study of that lan- 
guage is increasing among our fair readers. Most 
of them steer their pens deftly enough in the smooth 
currents of plain narrative, but drift hopelessly 
among the broken rapids of Teutonic eloquence, 
and are sadly wrecked upon the jugged da’s, and 
auch’s, and weil’s, around which the current of German 
thought is apt to make such sudden turns and whirls. 





WE can not admit the justice of the strictures of 
an anonymous correspondent, upon our characteriz- 
ing the Duke of Wellington as the “ Great English- 
man.” Our censor is inclined to look upon it as a 
willful “attempt to rob poor Ireland of the credit 
which in justice she ought to receive for her distin- 
guished characters.” When we speak of an Irish- 
man in distinction from an Englishman, we refer to 
the Celtic as distinguished from the Saxon stock. 
Richard Colley (or Cowley), the grandfather of the 
Duke, who assumed the name of Wellesley on ac- 
ceding to the Wellesley estates, was of English or- 
igin, and the Celtic blood in the veins of the Duke 
must have been very limited, if any. Besides, and 
this was the point of our designation, the modes of 
life and thought, and the entire character of the 
Great Duke, both as to its merits and its defects, 
were most intensely and thoroughly English, conse- 
quently just as thoroughly un-Celtic. The Irish 
branch of the Celtic family has produced its full 
share of great men; but among them the Duke of 
Wellington can not fairly be counted. 


We plead guilty to the charge of an Eastern cor- 
respondent, in the matter of limiting Lope de Vega 
to the autnorship of the beggarly number of “ only 
three hundred plays.” We know not how we could 
have fallen into this error, with Prescott on our table, 
and Ticknor at our elbow. We hasten to make the 
amende honorable to the shade of the prolific Span- 
iard, by stating, on the unquestionable authority of 
Mr. Prescott, that “He left 21,300,000 verses in 
print, besides a mass of manuscript. He furnished 
the theatre, according to the statement of his inti- 
mate friend, Montalvan, with 1800 regular plays, 
and 400 antos, or religious dramas—all acted. He 
comiposed, according to his own statement, more 
than 100 comedies in the almost incredible space of 
twenty-four hours each, and a comedy averaged be- 
tween two and three thousand verses, great part of 
them rhymed and interspersed with sonnets and 
other more difficult forms of versification. He lived 
seventy-two years ; and supposing him to have em- 
ployed fifty of that period in composition, although 
he filled a variety of engrossing vocations during 
that time, he must have averaged a play a week, to 
say nothing of twenty-one volumes quarto of miscel- 
laneous works, including five epics, written in his 
leisure moments, and all now in print!” 

The gallant Scribe and the everlasting Dumas, 
backed by their subsidiary starvelings of the Latin 
Quarter, will toil in vain to equal these feats of the 
Castilian *‘ Miracle of Nature.” 

Just as we close our Easy Chair gossip, the 
steamer brings tidings that the new French Emperor 
has improvised an Empress as suddenly and unex- 
pectedly as he did the Empire. The politicians are 
wondering and prophesyiag what will come of it. 





We too speculate, but say nothing; and dismiss 
transatlantic affairs with a little drama of the day 
which we lift with our pen out of the pot-pourri of 
French columns ; it bears no special title ; but we, 
on our part, venture to christen it, 

A SNEEZE IS AS GOOD AS A WIFE. 

The Sieur V—— was a bachelor; just one of 
those’ sort of men who, though living for a series of 
years at the House of Gold and the Café de Paris, 
was never noticed by any body, and never would be 
noticed, if he were to live forever. 

He was well-made, well-preserved, with a fine 
fortune, a good appetite, a straight nose, a gentle- 
manly walk, a gold-headed cane, a tolerable know}. 
edge of the world, and boots that fitted to a charm, 
Just such men are to be found in all large cities, all 
over the world ; who live and die, and are born and 
live ; and drop off silently and uselessly ; and have 
white marble tablets to tell how much they were 
lamented, and how stricken are the mourners. 

Well, the Sieur V , being a bachelor, was un- 
happy; in the same easy, good-for-nothing, unim. 
pressive way in which all bachelors are unhappy. 
He felt a want; a want for a partner of his luxuri- 
ance ; a want for his solitary hours ; a want for his 
capricious and decaying heart. With these several 
wants preying on him, he sat one day upon a chair, 
in the sun, upon a balcony of the great House of 
Gold. He scarce looked at the passers-by, but 
dozed; and as he lifted his head, and caught the 
warm sunshine in his eye, he—sneezed. 

“ God bless you !” said a pleasant voice—a lady's 


| voice. 


The Sieur V—— lifted his head in earnest, and 
saw a fine figure of a woman passing along the 
street before him ; displaying, as she stepped across 
the gutter, one of the most fairy-like ankles he had 
ever the good or ill fortune to see in his life. 

He roused from his doze, and seizing his hat and 
cane, scarce knowing what he was doing, he strode 
on after the lady. She walked well; a little Blen- 
heim, held in leash, pattered along at her side. “If 
I could only see her face,” thought he. Her dress 
was elegant, and worn with exquisite taste. He 
strolled on, glowing, and growing warm in the pur- 
suit. She was a rapid walker, and he had but just 
dined. The odds were uneven. Presently, how- 
ever, she stopped carelessly at a shop-window ; offer- 
ing to view, as she turned, one of the neatost pro 
files he remembered ever to have seen. 

The Sieur V—— palpitating, stopped at another 
shop-window—very carelessly, of course. Bachelors 
understand this thing as well as not a few married 
men. ‘ Upon my soul,” thought the Sieur V—, 
“T should like to marry that woman.” 

The lady presently strolled on: presently, the 
Sieur V—— strolled on. And so it happened, oddly 
enough, that the Sieur V—— strolled for a long time 
in the same direction, and at nearly the same rate of 
speed with the lady of the elegant dress, and the 
pretty ankle, and the frisky Blenheim dog. 

In a certain side street, it may well have been the 
Rue de Luxembourg, she disappeared. The Sieur 
V——,, full now of the ardor of pursuit, did not aban- 
don his hopes even now. He loitered about the door 
for a few moments, then boldly rang the bell, and thus 
addressed the conciérge : 

‘* Madame—eh—mon Dieu! I forget the name ; but 
the lady who walks with the little Blenheim dog, is 
within ?” 

“‘ She is, monsieur ; she has just returned.” 

“And Monsieur—mon Dieu /—that name again ; 
it slips me strangely !” 
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“ Pardon, monsieur’” 

“ Her husband, he is in ?” 

“ Pardon, monsieur ; you do not know, then, that 
he is dead these two months ?” 

“Ah, mon Dieu! is it possible? 
and speak with the poor lady.” 

The Sieur V—— trembled a little, as he rang the 
bell, and gave his name to the femme de chambre. 
Madame received him complacently, and beckoned 
to a vacant chair. Above the mantle was hanging a 
portrait, draped in crape ; doubtless the portrait of 
the late Monsieur Duhamel. 

“ Madame,” said the Sieur V 
silence, “ you do not recognize me 

“ No, monsieur.” 

“ Not at all?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“And yet, an hour ago, you passed along the 
Boulevard ?” 

“Jt is quite likely, monsieur.” 

“And have you no recollection of saying ‘ God 
bless you ?’” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Very well, madame, I am the person to whom 
you showed that honor—so undeserved (madame 
was looking, with her great eyes full of surprise, 
prettier than ever), and so dear to me.” 

* And pray what then,monsieur? You appeared 
to have a cold ; you sneezed ; I said, God bless you ! 
What was more natural ?” 


I will step up 


, after a long 


” 


how he, the Sieur V——., knowing the interest of 
madame in the poor wanderer, had followed, until 
the ransom was effected, and the favorite should be 
restored to the arms of his lovely mistress. 

Madame Duhamel was looking more prettily than 
ever, as she thanked the Sieur V——, and tendered 
the double of the proffered reward. But the Sieur 
V professed himself no dog-hunter by calling ; 
for the money, he was rich enough without it ; and 
for the reward, her smiles would pay him—if only 
he might stand in the regard of a friend, and visitor. 

How could madame refuse? ‘ And your cold,” 
said she, “I hope it is better !” 

‘The blessing you bestowed, has rested on me, 
| madame,” 

From that day, the Sieur V—— observed that 
| the crape was removed from the portrait of the late 
Monsieur Duhamel. 

The Sieur V—— called regularly ; but he made 
unfortunately little progress. If a man march not 
fast in matters of love, he is not apt to march at all 
A halting pace never wins. 

So it happened one morning, that Madame Du- 
hamel (growing more blooming every day), announc- 
| ed carelessly her determination to leave for the 
| country. 

“She must not go,” said the Sieur V—— w 
himself ; and puzzling how he should detain her, 
his thought fell again upon poor Folleite. The day 
before that fixed for her departure, Follette disap- 








“Ah, madame, did you then cast those words | peared. Search was altogether vain. Early even- 
upon me, as you would throw a penny to a beggar ?” | 
“ Precisely.” | 
“ And yet I had hoped—dared to hope—still dare | 
to hope 
‘“* Monsieur !” and the lady rises (very gracefully), 


” 


“{ can not listen longer to you. Marie (ringing for 
the femme de chambre), you will conduct Signor 
V —— to the door.” 

And the disconsolate wooer, more desperate than 
ever, is led away. Twelve successive days he 
calls, and leaves twelve cards for Madame Duhamel. 
But always she is out or engaged. Hope begins to 
grow faint ; when a ruse occurs to him. He knows 
her attachment to little Follette, the Blenheim dog ; 
and with a jealous ire he determines to steal the fa- 
vorite. 

He secrets himself one day near to her house, and 
following her as she goes out, places himself near 
her in the garden of the Tuileries. From behind 
one of the orange trees of the garden, he decoys poor 
Follette by a dainty morsel, and renewing the tempt- 
ation until he has seduced him near to the gate, 
suddenly seizes him, and drives off with his wailing 
captive. 

Madame Duhamel is desolate. She searches 
every where, and offers large rewards. Still no- 
thing is heard of her dear Follette. 

One morning the Sieur V presents himself at 
her rooms, announcing that he has intelligence of 
her favorite. Madame Duhamel hears indeed the 
cry of the little pet, and rushes forward to greet the 
welcome visitor. 

“It is you, then, monsieur, who bring me back 
my dear Follette.” 

“Yes, madame, and that after a pursuit of two 
hundred leagues.” 

And thereupon he drops into the ear of the listen- 
ing widow, a story of the adventures of her poor 
dog ; how he had been stolen by a street boy, who 
had sold him to a conductor of the diligence which 
goes to Angouléme ; how in Angouléme he had again 
been stolen, and carried further te the south; and 


ing the Sieur V reported, with tears almost, 
that all his efforts were vain. And for his tender 
pity, Madame Duhamel thanked him graciously, and 
removed the portrait of the late Duhamel) to the ante- 
room. 

But fearing that her favorite was lost for ever, 
Madame Duhamel again renewed her preparations 
for departure. 

“ Wait yet a little while,” said the inventive lover. 

“ And why ?” said the plaintive widow ; “‘ my poor 
dog is dead ; I shall never see him more.” 

“ Who knows ?” said the Sieur V » Stniling. 

“ For God’s sake,” said madame, “ tell me if you 
have any news : what can you mean ?” 

“You may not indeed find him alive ; but if you 
could behold his image once again, madame ?” 

“ Stuffed ?” 

“‘ Nogmadame—painted ?” 

“ AndB¥ whom, pray ?” 

“ By myself.” 

“ Oh, and you know painting, then ?” 

“ Very well, madame (a lover’s lie); and if I do 
not overate my power, I can from memory render to 
you his image.” 

“ Oh, thanks, monsieur ; and in how long a time 7” 

“ Two months, madame.” 

“It is very long ;” said madame, “ but to recover 
my poor Follette, even in picture, I will wait.” 

The Sieur V took the dug to the first artist of 
the town. Every morning he came to report pro- 
gress ; relieving the widow’s solitude with choice 
books, and with such talk as made the two months 
trip away, as pleasantly as the frisking feet of poor 
dead Follette. 

And finally when the Sieur V——, in his best 
toilet, brought the beautiful picture of the lost Blen- 
heim, and laid it in its brilliant frame upon the man- 
tle of Madame Duhamel, she thought nothing in 
comparison of the deceased Duhamel, in the ante- 
room. 

She soon delayed still longer her visit to the 
country ; and when, as she did do, she accepted tin 
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hand of the Sieur V——. She received, rolled up, 
ma rich cashmere of India, the old, and the loving 
Follette, who had cost her so many tears, and all re- 
membrance of the dead Duhamel ! 


—————_ 


Editor's Drawer. 


OW it is the “ wiid and stormy month of March ;” 
now, in the great and wide city, do the fitful 
winds, snow or sleet-laden, how! in fitful gusts along 
the comfortless streets. Now do loose and clatter- 
ing window-shutters “ bang” in the night-watches ; 
and night-capped heads are thrust out to see “ what 
is the matter ;” now, in the thoroughfares, do little 
dogs, with bushy tails, make marvelous head-way. 
Now do pedestrians find their hats suddenly lifted 
from their heads, and borne away upon the invisible 
“wings of the wind ;” now rolling in the gutter, now 
crossing the street, now crushed beneath the feet of 
gallivanting steeds, and now at last reclaimed—‘“ a 
shocking bad hat,” while the owner hesitates long 
whether or no he shal! crown his occiput with it. 
Also there is laughter heard all around him, and little 
boys taunt the unfortunate loser, but commend his 
“running.” Now do poor naked wretches cower in 
desolate tenements, and inly ruminate their coming 
sorrow, when even the el ts have b their 
enemies. 

Now, in the country, are the farmers, boys and 
men, getting ready for “spring work.” Now are 
the “ sap-buckets” taken from the garret and got 
ready for the delicious juice of the sweet sugar- 
maple; now is the smell of red cedar “ spouts” 
through which the nectar is to distill into the ** buck- 
et,” the stone-trough, and the potash kettle, when 
boiling, foaming, rising and sinking, the compound 
“stands at last confessed,” Maple Sugar in the 
Grain. Now the thin blue spiral smoke-column 
rises over the reddening woods, and many a night- 
gathering is there before the blazing “‘ sugar-fires,” 
in comfortable wigwams, with odorous clean straw 
upon the “ ground”-floors. Now red-hot coals are 
“*sponked” upor green maple logs, and the naked 
forest resounds with cannon-like reports, and the 
ringing laughter of honest, careless hearts. Now 
the willow-basket of apples stands in the corner of 
the great kitchen fire-place, and a pitcher of sweet 
cider keeps it company ; and the boys are cracking 
and munching the rich brown butternuts, by way of 
variety. Now we will close this remimiscence of 
city and country life. Now we will stop. 





TuatT was not a bad reply that was made by an 
old and very able New England preacher to a very 
young and inexperienced clergyman who had just 
been remarking that he could write a sermon every 
day in the week, and “ make nothing of it.” 

‘“* So can I,” said the elder preacher ; * but I don’t 
want to make nothing of my sermons ; I want to have 
something in them ; something that J feel, and that J 
wish my congregation to feel likewise.” 

This reminds us of a colloquy between two par- 
ishioners of a certain church in a flourishing town 
in New England : 

“Which do you like best to hear preach—Mr. 
C—— or Mr. D——?” 

“Why,” replied the other, “I like Mr. D—— 
best.” 

“ Why so?” 

‘* Because I don’t like any preacher of their stamp ; 
and Mr. D—— comes the nearest to nothing of any 
man that I ever heard !” 








THOSE persons who lived in Providence, Rhode 
Island, some twenty years ago, will remember an 
exemplary but somewhat eccentric grocer, whose 
advertisements in the public journals were often. 
times of the most amusing description. Many of 
these, we remember, were at the time copied all 
over the States, and were wont to excite a great 
deal of merriment. 

It is this tradesman, there is reason to believe, 
of whom the following circumstance is related : 

“A layman in Providence, Rhode Island, who oc- 
casionally exhorted at evening meetings, thus ex. 
pressed his belief in some doctrinal position he was 
assuming : 

***T am just as confident, brethren, that this is true, 
as I am that there is flour in Alexandria; and that | 
know for certain ; for I yesterday received from there 
a lot of three hundred barrels of fresh superfine, 
which I will dispose of as low as any person in 
town '\” 

This may probably remind the reader of an in- 
scription on one of the tomb-stones in the cemetery 
of Pere la Chaise, at Paris : 


* Here rests the body of Antoine , aged,” ete. 


“* His disconsolate widow still keeps the shop Num- 
ber Sixteen Rue Vivienne, where may be found a 
large and select assortment of gloves, hosiery, etc. '" 


We know not whom to credit with the following 

sketch of “ An Unfaithful Husband Done For,” but 
it is too good an instance of just retribution, not to 
find a place in “ The Drawer :” 
- “A lady at San Francisco, on the morning of the 
sailing of one of the Pacific steamers, was quietly 
seated, reading over the list of those persons who 
had entered their names as passengers, when she 
suddenly laid down the paper, and exclaimed : 

“*Can I believe my eyes !—why, my husband is 
a passenger here !’ 

“ She was right. Her husband’s trunk had been 
carefully packed ; he had informed her that he was 
‘obliged to go to Sacramento on business, which 
would detain him a few days;’ and she saw the 
whole game at a glance. He was about to desert 
her—to return to New York—and to leave her des. 
titute in a land of strangers 

“ Startled as well as convinced by the truth thus 
made manifest to her, she concluded to open the 
trunks of her husband, which he had left word would 
be sent for, which she at once proceeded to do. In 
them she found eight thousand dollars in hard casb, 
this she divided, taking three thousand herself, and 
leaving five thousand dollars (her woman’s generosity 
declining the ‘ lion’s share’), locking the trunks as 
before she found them. 

“In due time the ‘affectionate’ husband came 
back to the house, accompanied by a porter, bade 
his wife good-by with many tokens of endearment ; 
bade her not be down-hearted, for he should be back 
in four or five days ; little suspecting all this while, 
that his wife was not only perfectly cognizant of his 
villainy, but that, out of his abundance, she had am- 
ply supplied herself with means to return to her 
friends; having the good sense to perceive that a 
husband who would once have deserted her could 
never thereafter deserve or receive her confidence. 

“The husband left, went on board the steamer, 
and while on his way to New York learned for the 
first time that at least one unfaithful husband had 
been most justly ‘ taken in and done for !’” 


“ Tue following is narrated “ of an old physician 
in a certain town, which shall be nameless,” which 
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seems to be eanes indefinite at the locality of the 
anecdote, whatever it may be of the fact recorded : 

“ Dr. was very much annoyed by an old lady 
‘in his beat,’ who was always seen to accost him, 
with great pertinacity, in the street, and entertain 
him with a long story of her ailments, real or imag- 
inary. On one occasion she met him in the street 
when he was in an exceeding great hurry, and began 
to go over the old story : 

‘*Oh, ay; I see; you are quite feeble,’ said the 
doctor. ‘Now, if you please, shut your eyes and 
show me your tongue ! 

“ The old lady, who was slightly «leaf, among her 
other grievances, followed the doctor’s directions, 


while he, quietly moving off, left her standing in that | 


ridiculous position, to the great diversion of all the 
passers-by who witnessed the amusing scene. 


Let those young men who are approaching (or 


those, more mature, who have reached) the top of 
the hill of life, ponder upon the words which follow : 

“We love the man or the woman who looks rev- 
erently upon those whose steps are fast going down 
to the grave. Young people too often shun the 
aged, as though their unavoidable infirmities were | 
contagious. Old hearts are grieved, and weep in 
secret at such treatment. They themselves cling | 
fondly to the young, and feel quic kly the kindly tone 
or the helping hand. The old man’s mind has gar- 
nered a good store of observation and experience, 
and he is always happy to impart it to others. His 
heart responds quickly to the voice of youth, and the 


dim eye kindles with a renewed light as he talks of | 


the Past. 

“We love the old man or woman. They are but 
a little way before us in the onward march of life. 
A few brief years, at most, and we, if our lives are 
spared, shall stand, as they stand, in the dim twilight 
of two worlds. Do the young ever think of this? 
Do they ever dream that years will steal upon them, 
until their black locks are gray, and their now strong 
limbs shrunken and tremulous? Does the spring- 
time of years last to the journey’s end? Is there 
no autumn?—no cheerless winter? Yes, young 
man—young maiden—you too are growing old! 
You would not wish to be shunned because Time 
had carried you into the ‘sere, the yellow leaf’ of 
earthly existence. 

“Shun not, then, the old. It is painful to wit- 
ness such neglect of that veneration and respect to 
those who, like ripened shocks of grain are awaiting 
the harvest of death : 

“Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the care-worn heart! 
The sands of life are well-nigh run— 
Let such in peace depart "” 

“ Pity old age, within whose silver hairs honor 

and reverence evermore have reigned! Think how 


soon you may be called to say, in the pathetic and | 


touching language of the poet SouTHEY : 
“*My hopes are with THE DEAD; anon 
My place with them will be, 
And I with them shall travel on, 
To all eternity : 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
That shall not perish in the dust.’” 
But “‘ the memory of the wicked” we are told, “ shall 
perish ;” and is it less than wickedness to fail to do 
honor and reverence to the sorrows and infirmities 
of Age? 


Tue spelling of the following—which is not ex- 
celled by any thing in Thackeray’s “ Yellowplush 
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| Papers” ae aunteneation ant: pungency—is the 
least of its amusing attractions. This “‘ Kard of 


Job Sass,” written some months since to the editor 
of the Boston Herald, is not without a sly satire on 
its subject, which will scarcely fail to be appreciated 


Job Sass of wallpole (But residing Now at The phoe- 
nix tarvern in deadham)—Presents his thanks to The 
follerin Societies & parsonages therein named For favurs 
received On His late tower tu Boston, to wit : 

tu konducktur boyd on The Raleroad. i shant forgit 
his kindness For 1 month Or 6 weeks tu kum. i think i 
Never see such A perlite man. his attenshuns displayed 
tu parsengers—Of high degree and Low—wun my uni- 
varc ul Approbashun. mister boyd is A man arter my 
own} Hart. 

twthe Keeper of the bite tarvern. his attenshuns Will 
be held In everlastin remembrance. he is well kalkilated 
to Keep that tarvern—1 of the Fust Class as i heer Tell. 
| “ suksess tu The Bite Tarvern !” will bee my dyin mottoe. 
tu the Appul wumon On the korner of State street— 

for Her civilities while i Stood a Eatin a pint of chese- 
nuts in frunt of Her stand. her konversyshun Was truly 

aggreeabel. she is ably kalculated to Raise my Expeo- 
tashuns on Wumon. 
tu mistur Kimball of The Museum. he invited Me tu 
see the kongaroos & Katamounts—stuffed elephants & 
| Rhinozorees. awl free Of ch arge. wichi akordinly Did. 
| tu the editur Of the boston Herald—for allowin Me tu 
| sit In His sancktum Sancktorum a readin The papurs of 
The Day without interrupshun for 4 Hours runnin. wen 
he Meets me at hum i Will try to Return the kompliment. 
tu the Owners Of the exchange Koffee Howse for priv- 
ilege Of a Cheer wife takin A morning siesty (so kalled). 
i Shall not soon forget their unblemished civility. 

tu the Parson & proprieturs of the Stone church in 
summer street—for a Chance to promenard Up & Down 
| the broard Ile of the same on Sunday last—in sarch Of a 
| seat—without bein molested. & tu The saxton Of the 
same for An offer of a Free seat in the garret. 

tu konductur hawkins on the raleroad for special Priv- 
iliges on my Return. i telled him i hadn’t Got but 16 
coppurs Left on my Expenses Of the Tower—and the 
Fare was 25—but He lett me parse tu The detriment of 9 
cents tu The raleroad. i wud Rekommend mistur charles 
hawkins tu The travellin Kommunity as A man who 
Knows at a Glance who’s who—& who Aint. 

tu mistur Farrington for an eskort in His Karriage 
from depot tu Tarvern. 

tu mistur howe & Boarders for Hart-felt Welkome on 
the Pizarra of the phenix. their bowin & Shakin of hands 
was exhiliratin, & i was kind o’ glad i Had got back. 

Witness my hand, Jon Sass. 

N.B. publish in 1 paper, inside thereof, & forrid Bill ta 

phoenix tarvern—postage Paid. 





Tne following incident, connected with the death 
of our late illustrious statesman, DaniEL WesBstTER, 
will possess interest at this time for all readers : 

A few days before his death, he wished to leave 
his chamber once more, and look upon the little par 
adise which his taste had adorned about his mansion. 
He dressed himself with care, was aided to descend, 
and walked about his house, and, finally, to his li- 
brary. 

During the previous night there had been a se- 
vere gale, and he expressed solicitude for the safety 
of the fishermen off the coast. As he looked from 
one of the back-windows of his library, his eye rest- 
ed upon some pleasure-boats that were moored at a 
little mound in an artificial pond, in the rear of his 
house. 

“« Well,” said he, ‘the Home Squadron is safe : I 
think I will go back !” 

This pleasant playfulness of remark was a com- 
mon characteristic of Mr. Webster, and was, un- 
questionably, one of the many causes of his popular- 
ity among those who loved him the best, and had 
known him the longest. 
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A PLEASANT political wag in Albany is in the 
habit of mentioning the odd manner in which he 
once secured an unanimous vote for a Presidential 
candidate, while journeying (or, perhaps, “ voyaging” 
would be a better term, although canal-traveling is 
very amphibious locomotion, at best) on the Erie Ca- 
nal, The way of it was this: 

He was traveling with a large party, in high polit- 
teul times, on the deck of a canal-packet, with a 
great number of heated politicians ; among whom an 
animated discussion had been going on for some time, 
relative to the comparative merits of the opposing 
candidates. At length, it was proposed to “take 
the sense,” as it is called, of the passengers, all of 
whom were promenading on the deck, it being about 
sunset, of a pleasant autumnal day, while the cabin 
was hotter than a furnace seven times heated. 

Silence, at length, was called, and the question 
stated. The proposer had chosen a good time, for 
the boat was approaching a low bridge, and the steers- 
man called out, as usual— 

“Bridge! Bridge !” 

But the people, anxious to take the vote, didn’t 
think of any thing else but the “ question,” until the 
proposer roared out : 

** All those in favor of Martin Van Buren for Pres- 
ident of the United States, stoop down: all those con- 
trary-minded, stand erect !” 

The beat had just reached the bridge, and every 
man dropped as if he had been shot. 

“It’s an unanimous vote!” exclaimed the pro- 
poser, amid the laughs and cheers of even those who 
would have been far from swelling the same vote 
under less compulsory circumstances, 


We forget who it is that mentions the fact—but we 
have no doubt of its authenticity—that when the flag 
of the “* Victory” was to be buried with Nelson, the 
sailors, when it was lowering into the grave, tore it 
in pieces to keep as relics. 

Now this act, performed by any other persons, 
would have been very properly considered a gross 
outrage ; but it was the motive which justified the 
act. 
And this reminds us of a very odd circumstance 
that occurred soon after the great battle of Waterloo. 
At the time there was a magnificent representation of 
that renowned contest at one of the great theatres of 
London. So bitter was the general hatred of the 
British toward the French, that it was found, by the 
managers of the theatre, an exceedingly difficult 
thing to procure the necessary number of English 
supernumeraries to represent, even in a play, the 
French troops upon the stage, although double pay 
was offered for the performance of that branch in the 
theatrical military service. 

However, the necessary Gallic army was obtained, 
and they went through the preparatory exercises, for 
several days, with exemplary order and discipline. 

At length, the final rehearsal took place, and every 
thing promised fair for a gorgeous display of the 
great battle. But the following “talk” among the 
in-“ subordinates” of the British army, gave the man- 
agers to understand what was to be expected when 
the troops came into action : 

“IT say, Bill, are you goin’ to let them bloody 
Frenchmen make us beat a retreat? Are you goin’ 
to run for a slab-sided, mustached Parley-voo ?” 

“ Hush !” replied Bill ; “ say nothin’ about it now : 
let’s retreat at this last rehearsal: nobody’ll see us 
run, don’t you see? But, to-night, when the reg’lar 
thing’s under way, let us stand our ground, and run 
the whole gang of frog-eating rascals off the stage!” 





And although, as we have said, the plan was over. 
heard, and al] precautions taken against its execy. 
tion, it was carried out to the letter in the evening. 
The entire French army—horse, foot, and dragoons 
—were driven either off the stage, at the “ wings,” 
or into the pit—and the British, without even the 
first repulse, retained possession of the hard-fought 
field ! 


A LATE writer supposes—piausibly enough, it 
seems to us—that the “ indifference to danger,” 
which most people exhibit on board steamboats, 
springs from the commonplace look that every thing 
wears. ‘* Who ever believes,” says he, “ that a thou- 
sand horses are tugging to get out of a boiler, when 
he sees this immense power kept in subjection by a 
knock-kneed man in a paper hat and ill-reaped chin?” 

Speaking of steamboats and “ indifference to dan- 
ger,” isn’t it sometimes the case that passengers 
themselves are a little at fault? Do you know of 
any man that doesn’t rather look down upon passen- 
gers sailing in a boat somewhat smaller and slower 
than the one on which he may happen to be travel- 
ing? And don’t such people have a good deal to do, 
oftentimes, in encouraging a spirit of racing on the 
part of the captain and officers of the boat ? 

There was a very amusing remark made upon this 
subject many years ago, by a venerable Quaker of 
Rhode Island. The old steamboats President and 
Franklin (if we recollect aright), were trying their 
speed one pleasant day through Long Island Sound 
The deck was full of little groups of passengers, 
carefully watching the comparative progress of the 
two boats, and discussing their several chances of 
beating ; confirming and strengthening each other's 
opinions, &c. 

At length, an eager listener addressed our staid 
“ Friend,” the Quaker aforesaid, with : 

“Mr. Brown, do you think the President has gained 
any on the Franklin within the last fifty miles ?” 

“* Well, I do not know,” replied Broadbrim, “ and 
I should not be willing to express a decided opinion ; 
but I should think she had.” 

“How much, Mr. Brown? how much should you 
think she had gained—in your opinion?” pursued the 
eager questioner. 

“1 don’t know that I could approach the exact 
distance, but I should think—abouwt an inch !” 

A roar of laughter burst from all within hearing 
of this reply ; but the speaker himself turned away, 
without the least semblance of a smile upon any 
lineament of his countenance ! 


[s it not a little remarkable that so many men, 
(and sometimes women, although it seems to us not 
half so often), should sit deliberately down, and with 
“murder aforethought” write on paper, and after 
ward ‘send to the printers, and read the proof, mat- 
ter which they fondly think to be “ poetry,” but 
which is of a kind that “ neither gods nor men per- 
mit,” and that not one man or woman out of five 
thousand would ever think of reading? But this 
fact doesn’t stop the writing of such “ poetry” in any 
degree ; for the writers would write if they were the 
only readers in the world. Look at the following, 
for example ; a passage from a long poem in a book 
not long since published in this country. We think 
the “least said about it the better ;” and as to the 
author, “let his name rest in the shade :” 

“O those gloomy thoughts 
You may drive away and 
Think no more of sight. 
Only look on that blaek 
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Eyed dame, who is on that 
Noble floor. None 

In the giddy dance— 

Her cheeks as fair as 

The blooming rose in 

The morn of life. O with 
Her in your embrace, O 
How can you think of 
Aught but happiness. 

O when I have ever 

In this condition been 
Roving on the Eastern cliff, 
Not a thought of horror 
But eternal mirth.” 

> * * 


It is more 

Than kind, for you 

Do them honor and yourself 

Dishonor, or the truth 

In part you have 

Spoken, in part with 

You coincide. I had 

Rather die than live, 

Than be compelled to 

Inhale the atmosphere that 

Bears resemblance to 

These fools around us.” 

And so on and on, through thirty or forty pages. 

Jam satis ! 


We have spoken elsewhere of the duty which the | 
young owe to the aged ; let us now hear, in the lan- 
guage of one who wrote wisely and well, what is | 
due from Age to Youth, as well as from age to it- | 


self : 
“ Letus pray ever,” that as we still move on in life, 


traveling, as of necessity we must gradually, and im- | 


perceptibly, day by day, farther from the freshness, 


the joyousness, and the romantic ardor of our youth, | 
that we may be privileged to carry with us the re- | 


membrance at least, if not a single vestige, of our 
bright experience ; so shall we be blessings to the 


young: neither churlish nor discontented ourselves, | 


nor a source of uneasiness to others. Let us bear 
in our years that knowledge of our youth that will 
suffice to save the elder from becoming the envier 
of the young ; for what is that incessant evil-eying 
of the amusements of early life—those surly, fret- 
ful, and over-hasty complainings at its pleasures— 
but envy, the most malignant, the most odious, and 
the most unprofitable? Yes, let us pray that our 
sunset may be streaked with the memories and sha- 
dows only of the brilliant dawn.” 


Tue learned Dr. Francis once made himself 
“memorable” by a remark which he made in a Ho- 
meopathic discussion; namely, the boiling of the 
shadow of a pigeon in a bottle of water, and dividing 
the fluid into infinitesimal quantities, and adminis- 
tering this powerful “ concentrated medicine to the 
patient once every six months,” at night, before go- 
ing to bed. 


Something like this, “ in substance,” 


is the novel 


idea of a certain Yankee “ down East” who has in- | 
vented “A New and Cheap Plan for Boarding :” 


One of the boarders mesmerizes the rest, and then 


eats a hearty meal; the mesmerized, meanwhile, | 


lieing entirely satisfied from “ sympathy,” which is 
the basis of the theory. One of the boarders, how- 
ever, having recovered, mesmerized the landlady 
once a day, and endeavored to settle for the whole 
company by paying for one—but that plan wouldn't 
work, 


Some modern American author has “ shown up” 
the ridiculousness of many of the names of towns 


| and counties in this country. In an Eastern Stat: 
he passed through * South Smith,” “ Smith’s Cor 

| ner,” and “ North Smith.” 

| “ Why were these so called ?” asked the traveler 

| of the driver. 

“From one of the heroes of the war,” answered 
the Jehu, “‘ who shot a man, or a man shot him- | 
| don’t know which !” 
| ‘A town would sometimes be thus descriminat- 
ed: “ Lafayette,” “‘ Lafayette Centre,” “ Lafayette 
Bridge,” ‘ Lafayette Ferry,” “Lafayette Cross- 
Roads” and ‘‘ Lafayette Corners.” One town had 
eight corners, and these not on its edge but in its 
middle. 

All this seems foolish enough ; but it is scarcely 
less ridiculous than the substitution of classical 
names for the sweet-sounding Indian and other 
names, in two adjoining counties of our own State: 
“ Dryden,” “‘ Homer,” “ Tully,” “ Pompey,” “ Ca- 
millus,” “‘ Marcellus,” “ Cicero,” “ Cato,” “ Lysan- 
der,” and the like. This selection of names for 
towns arose from the classical tastes of the original 
Surveyor-General of the State, who meant to leave 
| a memorial of them behind him. It is a gratifying 
| thing, however, that many of the most beautiful In- 
| dian names of rivers, lakes, and towns in the State 
| have been preserved. 





HERE is a graphic sketch of “ Holiday Love-Mak- 
ing” in the streets of Gotham : 

“1 was amused, during my walk down to the Bat- 
| tery, by an instance of street love-making in the 
| lower walks of life. The parties were evidently 
fellow-servants in some family in town—probably 
the chamber-maid and head-waiter. They had been 
to Hoboken, and I suppose had concluded to finish 
their holiday by a stroll upon the Battery. They 
were walking slowly along, hand in hand, swing- 
| ing them thus united, as you have seen two loving 
school-boys, during their truant rambles. John had 
most likely asked Susan to marry him next Sunday : 
| to which Susan, with proper maidenly reluctance, 
| answered : 

* O, no '!—not so soon.” 

“O, yes !” earnestly responded John. 

“O, no!” faintly repeated Susan. 

“O, ves!” again repeated John. 

“O, no!” was the reply. ‘O, yes!” 

“«O, no!” O, yes!” ““O no!” and thus, unmind- 
| ful of every thing around them, “ the world forget- 
ing,” but not by “the world forgot,” they “ daw- 
dled” down the street, repeating the foregoing words, 
the articulation of them at each step becoming more 
and more indistinct, until it dwindled into a gentle 
sigh, on the part of Miss Susan, and a deep guttural 
sound on the part of the loving and ardent John.” 


An English wag thus writes off a “* Scene in a 
Western Editor's sanctum, in the United States :” 

“ The following affair is said to have ‘ come off’ 
somewhere ‘out West’ lately. 

“Editor in his sanctum, discovered writing: a 
six-foot customer approaches, with a newspaper in 
his hand. 

“VistTor (pointing out a particular article).— 
‘ Look here, Mister; did you write that ?” 

“ Epiror.— I expect i did.’ 

“ VisiTor (laying off his coat).—‘* Well, I’m going 
to whip you ; so you’d better peel.’ 

“« Eprror.— Indeed ! but I prefer not being whip- 

, 





“ Vistror.— Can't help it: got to doit: better be 
pullin’ off your coat.’ 
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“ Eprror (drawing a six-shooter).—‘ Thank you, 
sir; but I believe I'll keep my coat on!’ 

“Visrror.— What! you're not goin’ to use that 
shootin’-iron, are you ?’ 

“ Eprror.— Not unless you render it necessary.’ 

“ Visiror.— Now, see here; that ain't gentle- 
manly. Just lay that thing aside, and let us take it 
out in a way that’s becoming.’ 

*“ Eprror.— Sorry not to be able to oblige you ; 
but I can’t do it, positively.’ 

“ VistTor (putting on his coat, and backing out). 
— Well, if you are that sort of a fellow, I want 
nothin’ to do with you: you are beneath the notice 
of a respectable citizen.’” 

There is a good deal of exaggeration, of course, in 
this cockney sketch; and yet scenes not in all re- 
spects unlike it have heretofore occurred, we be- 
lieve, in certain of the chivalric river-towns of the 


Southwest. 


“ FRIENDSHIP,” says the facetious Dow, Junior, 
* may sometimes be termed a fledgeling of Love, to 
turn to love itself as soon as it is able to fly. Then 
it is no longer Friendship, but Love—the same as a 
pollywog ceases tu be a tadpole, and turns to a frog, 
after Time pulls his tail of.” There ensue some 
touching ‘* Lines by a Bashful Lover,” who never 
knew that his friendship had changed into love un- 
til it was too late to retrieve his error : 


“I never spoke to her of love, 

Though summer, fall, and spring ; 

I changed my dickey and my boots 
To do that very thing! 

But while I sat (though I went in, 
Resolved to dare my fute,) 

My resolution, with my dog 
Lay shivering ut the gate. 


“For years her shadow was my light, 

She must have known it all ; 

Although I only blushed and sighed, 
And stammered in the hall. 

Once only, ‘ Dearest, I-—,’ the biood 
Ran crimson to her cheek ! 

My heart lay beating on my tongue- 
’T was all 1 dared to speak ! 


“She read the meaning of my flawers, 

She treasured all my rhymes ; 

‘Paint heart ne’er won,’ upon the snow 
She wrote a hundred times: 

And in the silver sand she'd try 
To make me rhyme her ‘ dove,’ 

But stupid! 1, with all her help, 
Would never write my ‘ love.’ 


 [ never spoke to her of love, 

My tongue failed at the start, 

And so I lived to vow I would, 
And blame my chicken-heart. 

One steady pulse, one grasp of pluck, 
To nerve my quickening flame, 

And | had bravely spoken out— 
Alas! they never came ! 


“One fierce and desperate effort! 

It ended in a cough : 

The words were burning on my tongue, 
But | could’nt get ’em off! 

T never spoke to her of love, 
But another fellow did! 

He call’d, one lucky night for him, 
And did the thing, and ‘ slid!” 


with the supposition. Certain defects and diseases 
have been rendered ‘quite genteel’ for a time, by 
dint of elegant names. Even a ‘cold in the head,’ 
the most provoking and vulgar disorder possible to 
honest people, can be dignified and palliated a little 
by calling it an ‘ influenza.’ 

“We once called upon a gentleman and his wife 
—the former a plain, blunt man, the latter a‘ genteel,’ 
affected woman—and both thoroughly sick with 4 
‘cold in the head.’ The man was taking it naturally 
and hard. The woman was dressed in rather a 
showy, carefully-made deshabille, and was clearly 
doing her best to make a handsome thing of her un- 
comfortable situation. 

*“ And how is Madame to-day?’ said we, address 
ing the lady. 

“* Oh, shockingly ill!’ she replied, trying to look 
interesting, in spite of her swollen eyes and red nose 
‘1 am afflicted with the per-re-vailing id’nflued’nzah , 

“* She pronounced the last word as if she were es- 
tablishing the character of a fashionable woman by 
her elegant manner of having the ‘ id’nflued’n-zah ?” 

“* And you are sick too!’ said we, addressing the 
husband. 

“* Yes, sir,’ said he, with honest emphasis— yes, 
sir; I’m having this confounded Aorse-distemper that’s 
round here !’” 


Tue following lines were written and posted 
upon a tree at the entrance of a swampy “ cordu- 
roy” read : 

“ The road is not passable, 
bd Not even jackass-able ; 
When that you travel, 
Pray take your own gravel.” 


“Coa. is coal now,” said a city coal-merchant to 
a man who was remonstrating with him upon its 
high price. 

“Tam glad of that,” replied the other, “ for the 
last lot you sold me was half of it stone !” 

* How is coal now ?” inquired a gentleman of an 
Irishman, who was ** dumping” a load in the street. 

“ Black as ever!” responded Pat. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR DRAWER. 

A Frencu lawyer residing at the town of Mende, 
while searching in the library of La Ferté Saint Au- 
bin, discovered an old book, entitled, ** Questions 
d’ Avenir.” by Galaos, a monk of the Abbey of Saint 
Benoit-sur-Loire. From this book are taken the 
following figures, which constitute a numerical pre- 
diction : 

12-15-29-9°19—14-1-16°15-12°5°15-14— 
2°21-15°14°1-16-1-18-20°5—18°5:16°18°5°19°5:14°20°1-14°20— 
4°21—16°5-21°16°12°5—4-5—4-9-23— 
4°5°16-1°18-20°5:13°5:14°20°19—19°5' 18 1— 
16°18°5-19°9°4°5: 14°20—4-5—18°5° 16°21°2°12°9:17-21'5— 
6°18°1-14°3-1-9°19°-5—9-14°4-9°22°9-19-9°2:12-°5—16°1-18— 
12°5—19°21°6-6°18" 1'7-5—21-14-9°22-5-18'19°512— 
22°5°18°19—12°5—4-9°23—14°5'21:22'9°5:13-'5— 
19°9°5°3°12°5. 





By taking each of the preceding figures as a let- 
ter, 1 as a, 2as 5, 12 as/, and so on, we find the fel- 
| lowing sentence—Louis Napoléon Buonaparte, repré- 
| sentant du peuple de dix départements, sera président 
de République Frangaise, indivisible, démocratique, pa 


\ le suffrage .universel, vers le dix neuvitme sitcle, 


Here is a fair hit, by an American editor, at a | which translated into English is— Louis Napoleon 
eertain affectation of avoidance of common terms in | Buonaparte, representative of the people from ten 


eonversation : 


“* Names do make a difference in things, no doubt. 


departments, will be president of the French Re- 
public, indivisable, democratic, by universal suf 


At least most people think so, and act in accordance | frage, about the nineteenth century.” 
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The addition of all the figures representing letters 
of every word gives the following numbers : 
Louis .. .........-.. 77 Brought forward. .1086 
Napoleon ceeeeeeee 92 indivisible 114 
Buonaparte ..... 113 
répresentant..........155 par... 
du . . . 3 le.. TT 
peuple ee fee 
de ; .. 9 wuniversel.. 
dix ; ye | 
départements........140 le... 
sera eee 
président > ..110 neuviéme 
de . 9 siécle . 
République o- - 126 
Francaise Sk a the ae 1848 


As will be seen, the total of these figures makes 
exactly 1848, the year of his election. 
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Well, you can see at Newport, Rockaway, Cape 
May, Rye Beach, and various other places, hun- 
dreds of women who follow this boasted example 
twice a day. 

With their bathing costume, their jackets, pant- 
aloons, and oiled-silks, they look like a crowd of 
dripping monkeys gamboling on the beach. 

Obliged to bathe among the men, they have inge- 
niously adopted the plan of making themselves as 
ugly as possible. 

My adversary withdrew crestfallen, and J] have 
prided myself, from that day forth, not a little upon 
my successful defense of the fair sex. 


Tue following affair occurred at Paris two or 
three years ago. A gentleman well known in the 


| political world went one evening to the theatre of 


| the Variétés on the Boulevard. As he was leaving, 


SPIRITUAL intercourse (so called) has become a | 
fashionable amusement in up-town circles. It has | 


got to be quite the rage to unite a select party of 


friends to witness the supernatural dancing of chairs | 


and tables. These pretended phenomena are not 
paraded before the public credulity for the first time. 


Madame Elizabeth the sister of Louis XVI., in a} 


letter written in June, 1788, to her friend Madame | 


de Raigecourt, stated that for some time previous | 
the most unaccountable phenomena had been taking | 
place in the palace of Versailles. ‘* The doors open | 


and close by themselves; the pictures move with- 
mit any human agency; the queen who is by no | 
superstitious or timorous, was very much frighten- 
ad a week or two ago, while she was alone in her | 
chamber—all the various articles of furniture in the | 
room began to move about. The same thing hap- 
pened at the same hour in the king's apartments. 1 
confess that all these singular events sadden and | 
alarm me. Does not heaven forewarn us by these | 
miracles that something dreadful is about to happen | 
w the kingdom of France and the house of Bourbon ?” | 


AN egotistical friend of ours—who believes him- 
self at the same time the centre, the object and the 
cause of every thing that exists, and every thing that 
takes place, said to us the other day : “ It is only to | 
me that such misfortunes happen !” 

“ What is the maiter?” we asked. 

“ Don’t you see that it is raining,” he answered, 


Some one remarked to us lastsummer. “ At this 
season of the year, there is one thing which the 
least observant mind can not fail to notice. I mean, 
that female modesty is very much a matter of habit, 
fashion, and convention. 

“ We have here at New York, at the Battery, float- 
ing baths, very much resorted to by ladies and 
young girls who learn to swim there. Their cos- 
tume is precisely the same as that worn at Newport 
and Rockaway. Upon no pretext is a father per- 
mitted to enter the establishment with his daugh- 
ter, ora husband with his wife. A man who should 
dare to show his nose there, would be greeted with 
any thing but cordiality by the assembled naiads. 

“ But at the watering places it is different. At 
Newport, for example, the ladies bathe full well with 
the gentlemen, and no one takes offense at it.” 

The above was listened to by us with all proper 
indignation, and although we perfectly perceived 
the point of our friend’s charge, we determined to 
refute him. which we did in the following terms : 

You have undoubtedly heard the story of the 
Christian Virgin, who cut her nose off in order to 
escape the importunities of a Roman proconsul. 





alter the performance was over, a man whom he did 
not know, but who had evidently been dining out, 
trod upon his toes several times. 

Mr. became angry, and after some not partic- 
ularly complimentary words, they exchanged cards. 

The next morning Mr. went to the residence 
of a friend, related his adventure to him, and placed 
his adversary’s card in his hand, begging him to make 
the necessary arrangements. 

“* What is the appearance of this person ?” asked 
the friend. 

** He is stout and short, with light whiskers.” 

In about an hour the friend returned. 

“ Well ?” 

“The arrangements are made.” 

“ What are they ?” 

* Pistols—at ten paces.” 

“What ! was there no other way of settling it?” 

“None. IL arrived at the enemy’s house—he was 
expecting me, for he opened the door himself. ‘Sir,’ 
I said to him, ‘ are you Monsieur de C——?’” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“*T came from 

“*T understand, sir. In reference to the quarrel 
at the Variétés ?’” 

“¢ Ves, sir.’” 

“** Well, sir! what arms does your friend pre- 
fer ?’” 

“ ¢ But, sir, it appears to me that—’ ” 

“Impossible, sir! Your friend behaved in such 
a manner that I would accept no apologies.’ ” 

“ Of course I answered that I was not instructed 
to make any.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ Well, as I was just saying—at Vincennes—pis- 
tols and ten paces.” 

“ This is very disagreeable.” 

“Yes, it certainly is; but it seems to me that 
you must have been very rude.” 

“ Are you mad? He trod upon my foot, and told 
me that if I did not like it, he would give me satis- 
faction.” 

“My poor friend! your memory deceives you. 
Monsieur de C—— has just been telling me the 
same story—only reversing the parties.” 

“T give you my word—” 

“ No—we had been dining together—and you do 
not recollect—” 

“ But I tell you that it was he who trod upon my 
foot. I gave him no provocation; I doubt if I should 
recognize him.” 

“T should think so. The description which you 
gave me is no more like him than if you had never 
seen him. You told me that he was stout and short, 
with light whiskers ; on the contrary, he is tall, thin, 
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and beardless. Come, his carriage is belew ae: will 
follow in mine.” 

“I must, indeed, have been drinking very deep. 
Upon my honor, I was unconscious of giving any 
offense !” 

They jump into the carriage and start. It was 
raining piteously. 

They reach Vincennes—the two adversaries are 
face to face. 

“There is some mistake here, gentlemen,” said 
Mr. ——; “this is not the person with whom I had 
a difficulty !” 

“Be quiet,” said his friend, in his ear; “ you had 
been taking too much wine.” 

** But,” said Monsieur de C——, “ this is not the 
gentleman with whom I exchanged cards last even- 
ing !” 

“ Was it,” said Mr. ——, “‘ on coming out of the 
Variétés ?” 

“No ; on going in.” 

“You are mistaken ; it was on coming out.” 

“No; I say it was on going in.” 

“ Be quiet,” repeated Mr. ——’s friend ; “ I tell 
you that you had taken too much.” 

“You trod on my foot !” said Monsieur de C—. 

“« Just the reverse !” 

“ Excuse me! I am very sure—” 

** At any rate, whoever was in the wrong, we have 
had a quarrel, and we have come to fight. You were 
certainly the man. Load the pistols, gentlemen ! 
It is very odd; I took you to be much stouter.” 

‘* And I supposed you to be infinitely smaller.” 

“ You had been dining out,” continued Mr. —, 
while the distance was being measured. 

“1 !—on the contrary, | had not dined at all !” 

“Gentlemen, take your places,” said the seconds. 

Mr. ——, placed opposite De C——, drew from 
his waistcoat pocket his adversary’s card, and, read- 
ng it once more, said: “ Fire, Monsieur de C—— !” 


“No,” eald SSeasiour re Rodis “] never fire first 
fire yourself, Mr. Leonard.” 

«* Leonard ?” 

“ That is the name upon your card.” 

“ You are mistaken.” 

“ Look for yourself.” 

“ This is not my card. My name is ——.” 

The seconds interfere. ‘‘ What does all this 
mean ?” 

“1 certainly, on coming out, exchanged cards with 
a man who trod upon my foot, and who, in answer 
to my demand for an explanation, said : ‘ If you are 
not satisfied, here is my card !’” : 

** But,” said 
happened to me on going in.” 

‘* My man is stout and short, and has light whis- 
kers.” 

“Mine is stout and short. I did not remark his 
whiskers.” 

“He was quite drunk.” 

“I did not like to say how drunk he was, when | 
supposed that you were the person.’ 

** It was undoubtedly the same individual.” 

Explanations followed, which satisfied all that 
the mysterious Mr. Leonard had first had a quarre! 
and an exchange of cards with Monsieur de C—, 
on going into the theatre, and that on going out, he 
renewed the same scene with Mr. —— ; but, instead 
of giving his own card, he had given Monsieur de 
C——’s, which he had just received. 

“Tt is a mistake,” said Mr. ——. ‘“ But where 
does he live ?” 

- They examined Mr. Leonard’s card—there was 
no address. 

“It is rather an exhibition of good sense,” said 
Monsieur de C——: “‘ he evidently thought that if 
two men could be found mad enough to take up 
seriously such a quarrel, it was with one another 


, “* this is just what 





they ought to fight.” 





Literary 


A COMPLETE edition of CoLertpGE’s Works is 
in press by Harper « and Brothers, to be comprised 


in seven hand d , and edited by Pro- 
fessor SHEDD. The first volume has been issued, 
containing The Aids to Reflection and The States- 
man’s Manual, with President Marsn’s admirable 
Preliminary Essay to the former work, and an In- 
troductory Essay to the present edition, on the Phi- 
losophy and Theology of Coleridge. In common 
with the numerous admirers of the genius of Cole- 
ridge in this country, we welcome this publication, 
which embraces the only complete edition of his 
works in prose and verse, as an important and val- 
uable memorial to the rare gifts of one of the most 
profound thinkers of the present century. Such an 
edition has been repeatedly called for by our most 
intelligent scholars, and we rejoice that their wishes, 
in this respect, are to be so fully gratified. This is 
not the place to present a critical estimate of the 
position of Coleridge as a poet, philosopher, and 
theologian. Nor is it necessary. His merits as a 
poet are universally acknowledged by cultivated 
readers. If he does not claim so lofty a niche as 
that assigned by common consent to Wordsworth, 
Byron, or Scott, he fills a sphere of brightness and 
purity peculiar to himself, and in which he may 
boldly challenge the pretensions of every rival. As 
a philosopher and theologian, his claims are clearly 
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and forcibly stated in the elaborate Introductory 
Essay prefixed to this edition. Describing his in- 
tellectual progress from the early Pantheism, in 
which he was involved, to the elevated Platonic 
and Christian Spiritualism, which he subsequently 
attained, the writer ably discusses the influence 
exerted on his mind by the philosophers of Germany, 
candidly points out the defective elements in his 
system of speculation, but warmly vindicates his 
title to the character of an orthodox theologian 
According to Professor Shedd, the Pantheistic ten- 
dencies of Schelling find their most cogent refutation 
in the teachings of Coleridge, who was himself more 
fully imbued with the spirit of the Kantian philoso- 
phy than of any other modern system. “ After all 
the study and reflection which Coleridge expended 
upon the systems of speculation that sprang up in 
Germany after that of Kant, it is very evident that 
his closest and longest continued study was applied 
to Kant himself. After all his wide study of phi- 
losophy, ancient and modern, the two minds who 
did most toward the formation of Coleridge’s philo- 
sophie opinions were Plato and Kant. From the 
Greek he derived the doctrine of Ideas, and fully 
sympathized with his warmly-glowing and poetic 
utterance of philosophic truths. From the German 
he derived the more strictly scientific part of his 





system—the fundamental distinctions between the 
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Understanding and the Reason (with the sub-dis- 
tnction of the latter into Speculative and Practical), 
and between Nature and Spirit. With him also he 
sympathized in that deep conviction of the absolute 
gature and validity of the great ideas of God, Free- 
dom, and Immortality—of the binding obligation of 
Conscience—and generally of the supremacy of the 
Moral and Practical over the purely Speculative. 
indeed any one who goes to the study of Kant, after 
having made himself acquainted with the writings 
of Coleridge, will be impressed by the spontaneous 
and vital concurrence of the latter with the former 
—the heartiness and entireness with which the En- 
lishman enters into the method and system, of this, 
in many respects, greatest philosopher of the modern 
world.” Next to the founder of the Critical Phi- 
losophy, Professor Shedd maintains that it was the 
devout and amiable Jacobi, with whom Coleridge 
exhibited the most profound intellectual sympathies. 
“{n thus siding ultimately with the Critical Philos- 
ophy rather than with the system of Identity that 
succeeded it, Coleridge had much in common with 
Jacobi. Indeed it seems to us that speaking gen- 
erally, Coleridge stands in nearly the same relation 
to English Philosophy, that Jacobi does to that of 
Germany, and Pascal to that of France. Neither 
ef these three remarkably rich and genial thinkers 
has left a strictly scientific and finished system of 
philosophy, but the function of each was rather an 
swakening and suggestive one. The resemblance 
between Coleridge and Jacobi is very striking. 
Each has the same estimate of instinctive feelings, 
and the same religious sense of the pre-eminence 
of the Moral and Spiritual over the merely Intel- 
lectual and Speculative. Each clings, with the 
same firm and lofty spirit, to the Ideas of Theism, 
and plants himself with the same moral firmness, 
upon the imperative decisions of Conscience and 
Moral Reason. But in no respect do they harmon- 
ize more than in their thorough rejection of the pan- 
theistic view of things—of that mere Naturalism 
which swallows up all personality, and thereby, all 
morality and religion. In reading Jacobi’s Von 
gottlichen Dingen one is struck with the great simi- 
larity in conception, and often in statement with 
remarks and trains of discussions in the Aids to 
Reflection. The coincidence in this case, it is very 
jain to the reader, does not arise, as in the case of 
Coleridge’s coincidence with Schelling, from a pre- 
vious study and mastery of a predecessor, but from 
sustaining a similar relation to Kant, together with 
adeep sense of the vital importance and absolute 
truth of Theism in philosophy. The coincidence in 
this case is not a mere genial reception, and fresh 
transfusion, of the thought of another mind, but an 
independent and original shoot, in common with 
others, from the one great stock, the general system 
of Theism. Add to this, that both Coleridge and 
Jacobi were close students of Plato, and by mental 
constitution, were alike predisposed to the moulding 
influence of this greatest philosophic mind of the 
Pagan world, and we have still another ground and 
cause for the resemblance between the two.” 

In regard to the theology of Coleridge, as modified 
ty his personal religious experience, Professor Shedd 
offers some discriminating remarks. “The bio- 
graphical materials for forming an estimate of the 
spirituality, and religious experience of Coleridge, 
are exceedingly meagre, but there is full reason for 
believing, from the gushes of tender devotional feel- 
ing that burst up spontaneouly, and with the utmost 
unconsciousness, on the slightest hint or occasion, 
that a most profound Christian experience lay warm 
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and tremulous under the whole of his culture and 
character. We think we can see plainly in these 
most touching expressions of a sense of bondage 
which sometimes escape from him, that Coleridge 
in common with the wise and the holy of all ages, 
was slowly but triumphantly fighting through that 
great fight between the flesh and the spirit, which, 
far more than the richness of a merely human en- 
dowment, is the secret of that lofty and melancholy 
interest with which, even if personally unacquainted 
with the struggle, every truly noble and thoughtful 
mind, contemplates the lives of those elect spirits 
whom God’s grace has chosen as its distinguished 
organs of manifestation—that unearthly contest 
which, more than all else, is the secret of that su- 
perior charm, which sets the Confessions of Augus- 
tine as high above the Confessions of Rousseau, as 
the heavens are above the earth. In this connection 
we believe that the opium-eating of Coleridge, about 
which so much has been said in a pharisaic spirit by 
those who had small if any knowledge of that pub- 
lican-like humility and lowly self-despair which is 
the heart and kernel of a Christian, as distinguished 
from a merely pagan or ethnic character, was the 
occasion, as are all evil habits in the regenerate 
soul, of this deep and continually deepening relig- 
ious consciousness; and that if that peculiarity, 
which resulted from this struggle with an evil habit, 
were to be taken out of Coleridge’s experience as a 
Christian, it would lose much of its depth, expanse, 
and true elevation. We have not the slightest doubt 
that when told, ‘the tale of his long and passionate 
struggle with, and final victory over, the habit, will 
form one of the brightest, as well as most interesting 
traits of the moral and religious being of this humble, 
this exalted Christian.’ The pious-minded believer 
who finds an analogy in his own experience to this 
struggle with the relics of an evil nature, and the 
truly philosophic inquirer who traces the Christian 
life to its hidden and lowest springs, are both of 
them alike, far better qualified to be judges and 
censors over such a frailty an’ sin as the one in 
question, than those moralists, who are precluded, 
as of old, from both the reception and the apprehen- 
sion of an evangelical spirit, by their self-righteous- 
ness, and whose so-called religion is that merely 
negative thing, which owes its origin not to the con- 
flict of grace with sin, but to an excess of lymph in 
the blood.” In concluding the Introductory Essay, 
the writer sums up his views concerning the lead- 
ing points in the Philosophy and Theology of Cole- 
ridge, in the following condensed and luminous 
statement: “ We have not been anxious to defend 
this Author upon each and every one of the various 
topics on which he has given the world his thoughts, 
believing that on some of them he is indefensible. 
At the same time we have expressed a decided 
opinion, that in respect generally to the highest 
problems of Philosophy and Theology, the opimions 
of Coleridge are every way worthy of being classed 
with those of the master minds of the race. We are 
confident that these volumes contain, after subtract- 
ing the subtrahend, a body of thought upon the high- 
est themes of reflection, well worthy of the study 
of every mind that is seeking a deep, clear, and ex- 
panded development of itself. Into the great variety 
of philosophical theories, and the great diversity in 
the ways and methods of thinking, characteristic 
of this age, we think the speculations of Coleridge 
deserve to be cast, and believe that just in propor- 
tion as they are*thoroughly apprehended, and there- 
by enter vitally'into the thinking world, will they 
allay the furious fermentation that is going on, and 
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introduce unity, order, serenity, and health, into 
the mental processes of the times. We believe that 
they will do still more than this. We believe that 
they will help to fortify the minds of the rising gen- 
eration of educated men, in that Platonic method 
of philosophizing, which has come down through all 
the mutations in the philosophic world, which has 
survived them all, which, more than any other meth- 
od, has shown an affinity with Religion—natural 
and revealed—and which, through its doctrine of 
seminal and germinant Ideas, has been the fertile 
root of all the finest growths and fruitage of the 
human mind.” 

It will be perceived from the use we have made 
of Professor Shedd’s Essay in this slight notice, 
that we cherish a high opinion of its ability and 
value. Indeed, we seldom find in American liter- 
ature, a more intelligent, profound, and discrimin- 
ating discussion of a philosophical theme. It is 
singularly lucid in thought, consecutive in argument, 
and chaste and appropriate in expression. Evident- 
ly well versed in the achievements of speculative 
inquiry, both in ancient and modern times, and rich- 
ly endowed with genuine philosophic acumen, the 
author possesses rare qualifications for treating the 
difficult topics which arise in the discussion. It is 
certain that very few men who write in the English 
language, could have done them more exact and 
complete justice. We mean to give his Essay the 
highest praise which, perhaps, it could receive, when 
we say that it is worthy of the place which it occu- 
pies, at the side of President Marsh’s Preliminary 
Essay, which every competent judge regards as one 
of the noblest modern specimens of philosophical 
composition. 

Redfield has issued an edition of Macautay’s 
Speeches, in two volumes, reprinted from Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates, embracing the whole of his 
career in the House of Commons, from 1830 to his 
retirement from political life. Many of the subjects 
discussed in this work have more than a temporary 
interest, and will attract the attention of the intelli- 
gent reader, no less by their important historical 
bearings, than by the ability and eloquence with 
which they are treated. 

The Tell-Tale, by H. Trusta, consists of a series 
of sketches originally written for The Boston Trav- 
eler, by the gifted author of Sunny Side, Mrs. PHELPs, 
daughter of the late Professor Stuart, of Andover. 
Since her lamented decease, they have been collect- 
ed in the present volume, and now furnish a pleasing 
memorial of her rare accomplishments and virtues. 
They are among the most vivid and natural pictures 
of New-England life with which we are acquainted. 
Blending a subdued vein of satire with warm human 
sympathies, and active religious feelings, they open 
the interior of many hearts and homes, in a manner 
at once delightful and instructive. (Published by 
Phillips, Sampson, and Co.) 

History of the National Flag of the United States, 
by Captain ScnvyLer HamILTon, gives a succinct 
account of the origin of our national colors, with a 
variety of curious information on the general subject 
of military emblems. It exhibits a good deal of suc- 
eessful antiquarian research, and can not fail to 
prove a seasonable publication at the present time. 
(Lippincott, Grambo, and Co.) 

The Annual Engraving presented to the subscrib- 
ers of the Albion newspaper for the present year, is 
a charming full-length portrait of Mary: Queen of 
Scots, from a painting in the possession of the editor, 
Wii114Mm Youna, Esq. It represents the celebrated 
Queen in the flush of youthful beauty, with sweet 


and winning features that no one can associate with 
the commission of crime. 

Songs of the Seasons, by James LINEN. (Pub. 
lished by Redfield.) There is much agreeable poetry 
in this little volume. Without soaring to the highest 
flights, the writer understands the art of versification, 
and expresses himself in appropriate and often vigor. 
ous language. His specimens of Scottish songs show 
that his admiration of Burns has not been in vain. 

The Life of Mrs. Seton, by Rev. Cuaries G 
Wuirte. (Published by Edward Dunigan and Broth. 
er.) The subject of this memoir was the foundress 
of the religious order of the Sisters of Charity in this 
country. The vojume contains a complete account 
of her religious history, and many interesting details 
in regard to the progress of Catholicism in this 
country. 

The Farm and the Fireside, by Rev. Joun L 
BiakE. A collection of miscellaneous sketches, 
partly original, on the romance of agriculture. Mat. 
ters of fact, however, are not excluded from the vol- 
ume, which is well adapted forreading inthe snatches 
of leisure enjoyed at the farmer’s fireside. (Auburn 
published by Alden, Beardsley, and Co.) 

Pastoral Theology, translated from the French of 
Vinet, by Tuomas H. Skinner, D.D. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers.) Few topics relating to the 
theory or practice of the parochial office are omitted 
in this comprehensive manual. Its author was one 
of the most distinguished divines on the Continent of 
Europe in modern times ; the subject of this work 
had received his closest attention for a series of 
ryears, and he has embodied in it not only the fruits 
of profound reflection, but of great personal experi- 
ence in the department to which it relates. The 
whole compass of duty involved in the pastoral 
charge is considered in every variety of aspect—the 
most judicious principles are laid down in regard to 
difficult cases—and singularly suggestive counsels 
are presented for the wise, efficient, and benign ex- 
ercise of the functions of the sacred office. No one 
consecrated to “the cure of souls” can read this 
volume without obtaining fresh incentives to activity 
and zeal, and luminous directions for the appropn 
ate discharge of duty in every sphere. A spirit of 
admirable gravity and tenderness pervades the work. 
The author writes with an earnest sympathy with 
the efforts of the devoted pastor, and a feeling appre- 
ciation of the peculiar trials and responsibilities of 
his position. Nor is the interest of his work con 
fined to ministers of the gospel. ‘“ The pastor is not, 
in his view, an isolated being, far removed from the 
community of Christians into the desert of a solitary 
dignity, to which ordinary believers must not aspire 
He conceives of him as less above them than as 
their head, and in the advance in the work of char- 
ity. Neither are his labors exclusive ; on the con- 
trary, all should associate themselves actively with 
him, and will do so according to the measure of their 
fidelity. The pastor is not essentially different from 
a Christian—he is the representative Christian—the 
model of the flock. All Christians will find in this 
book valuable lessons, which they should treasure 
up.” The value of this treatise is greatly enhanced, 
especially for American readers, by the origind 
matter contributed by the learned translator, who 
in other respects has performed his task with ocon- 
scientious fidelity and excellent taste. 

The Footpath and Highway, by BENJAMIN Moran, 
is the title of an unpretending and very agreeable 
volume of recent travels in Great Britain. It does 
not indeed claim the charm of novelty—for who can 





glean any thing new in this well-harvested field ?— 





but as a lively record of the adventures and observa- 
tions of an intelligent humorist, it will richly reward 
perusal. (Lippincott, Grambo, and Co.) 


The Mine Explored, is one of the recent publica- | 


tions of The American Sunday School Union, taken 
from a valuable English work, intended as a help to 
the reading of the Bible. It discusses the divine au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures, explains the general 
principles of their inspiration, and gives a detailed 
account of the character and purposes of the several 
books. In a condensed form, it contains a copious 
fund of Biblical information. 

The Adopted Child, by Miss Jewsspery, Agatha’s 
Husband, by the author of Olive, and BuLwer’s 
My Novel, are among the most recent works of fiction 
issued by Harperand Brothers. Eachof these novels, 
though widely differing in character, will be found 
to possess no ordinary attractiveness. The readers 
of our Magazine need not be informed of the rare 
merits of Bulwer’s Novel, and the two others are not 
surpassed in interest by any recent production of 
the London press. 


Sir Rosert Peet has presented a portrait of 
Joun Knox to the library of Geneva, and it has been 
received by the disciples of Calvin with marked 
pleasure. It is copied from the portrait of the re- 
former at Holyrood. 


In an address delivered by the Chevalier BuNsEN 
to the President of the Royal Society, on receiving 
the Copley Medal for presentation to ALEXANDER 
Von HumBo_pr, in consideration of his distinguished 
scientific services, we find an admirably express- 


ed tribute to his great work on the Universe, now | 
passing through the press in Europe and this coun- 


t 


“ But Humboldt attempted something higher, and 


by the consent of mankind he has accomplished it in | 
He thought that he could | 
show why and how this world and the universe | 


a very eminent degree. 


itself is a Kosmos, a divine whole of life and intel- 
iect, namely, by its all-pervading eternal laws.. Law 
is the supreme rule of the universe : and that law is 
wisdom, is intellect, is reason, whether viewed in 
the formation of planetary systems or in the organ- 


ization of the worm; and man is the microcosmus | 


and centre of this creation, contemplating, and more 
or less perceiving, this universal order; and science 


is called upon to investigate and to interpret them as | 


far as she is able. This work, in short, is not a 


farrago, it is an original composition, part of which | 


is illustrated by the rest, and the whole of which is 
greater then all its component parts together. As 
Herodotus, after he had traveled over the greatest 
part of the civilized portion of the ancient world, 
comprehended the results in his immortal-History, 
thus Humboldt, after having observed the phenom- 
ena of nature from the Chimborazo to the frontiers 
of China, concentrated his thoughts and researches 
in his immortal Kosmos.” 


The gentleman who is to replace Mr. Empson in 
the editorship of the Edinburgh Review is, Mr. 
Grorce Cornewa.. Lewis—long the Whig finan- 
cial secretary at the Treasury—and on three occa- 
sions an unsuccessful candidate for election into the 
present Parliament. Mr. Lewis is favorably known 
as an author—is distinguished for his knowledge of 
wlitical economy—and though not himself a contrib- 
utor to the higher classes of literature, is said to 
appreciate literature in all its branches with a hearty 
and discriminating relish. 
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There is some talk in London of a new Magazine, 
on a new and victorious “ principle,” to be conducted 
by Oxford men, chief among them Mr. Buck ey, a 
well-known contributor to Bohn’s Classical Library. 
| There are also whispers of something being planned 
in the magazine way by Young Cambridge. In 
this respect the two great Universities may well 
say that the harvest indeed is plentiful, but the labor- 
ers are few. 


Mr. Bentley announces the Memorials and Corre- 
spondence of Charles James Fox, on which the late 
Lord Holland was understood to be so long engaged. 
The work, however, is now to be edited by Lord 
Joun RussE.., and to extend to two volumes oe- 
tavo. The same publisher promises a History, in one 
large volume, of T’he Administration of the East India 
Company, by Mr. Kaye, author of the History of the 
War in Affghanistan—and a History, in two volumes 
octavo, of The Colonial Policy of the British Empire 
from 1847 to 1851, by the present Earl Grey.—The 
fifth and concluding volume of The Letters of the Earl 
of Chesterfield, including some new letters now first 
published from the original MSS., under the editor- 
ship, as before, of Lord Manon, will, we believe, 
shortly appear—T wo volumes of Letters of the Poet 
Gray, so often announced by Mr. Bentley, are to 
come out at last during the present season. They 
will be edited by the Rev. J. Mrrrorp, author of 
The Life of Gray—Nor is Mr. Murray without his 
usual attractive bill of fare for tie literary appetite. 
The Lowe Papers, \eft in a mass of confusion at the 
death of Sir Harris Nicos, are now nearly ready ; 
and the St. Helena Life of Napoleon will appear, it 
is said, for the first time (as far as Sir Hupson Lows 
is concerned) in its true light. The Castlereagh 
| Papers (now.in Mr. Murray’s hands) will include 
matter of moment connected with the Congress of 
Vienna, the Battle of Waterloo, and the occupation 
of Paris. The same publisher announces The 
Speeches of the Duke of Wellington (to which we 
called attention some time back)—also a work by 
Mr. Grorce CamPBELL, called India as it may be— 
and another by Captain ELpHinstonre Erskinr, 
about the Western Pacific and Feejee Islands. 





“« Castle Avon,” says the London Critic, “‘ does not 

exhibit the same traces of haste or of exhaustion as 
| did Mrs. Marsn’s last novel. It has much of the 
| freshness of her earlier works. The spirit of the 
Admiral’s Daughter reappears in these pages, and we 
are riveted to them by the same spell. The story 
| ig more than commonly interesting. It is thoroughly 

romantic, combining elements which, however people 
| pretend to despise them in theory, they are always 
| pleased with in practice ; there is mystery—there is 
| crime—there is sorrow—there is suffering virtue— 
| triumphant vice—and, in the end, poetical justice, 
| each one his desert. We can assure our readers 
that if they want a thoroughly exciting, ‘ absorbing’ 
| story, they will find it here, and it is told with Mrs. 
Marsn’s well known power of pathos, and much of 
her earliest capacity for graphic description.” 


The veteran Dr. Warpiaw has just put forth a 
treatise On Miracles, which, though small in com- 
pass, is one of the best we have yet seen on that im- 
portant subject. Without much originality, it dis- 
plays considerable power, and presents to the reader 
an excellent summary of the principal argumente 
that have been adduced by the opponents of miracu- 
lous interposition, all of which he combats with sin- 
gular ease and dexterity. The author, although now 
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a euptnagenarian, writes with all his former vigor. 
His first published work, namely, on the Socinian 
controversy, appeared nearly forty years ago, and 
achieved an immediate reputation for its writer, 
which he has ever since sustained, and which will 
be widely extended by his present effort. 





Besides such “old stagers,”’ to use Lord PaLMEr- 
STON’S expression, in literature and politics, as him- 
self and Lord Joun Russe t, there are at least two 
younger men of some mark in the literary world who 
hold prominent places in the new administration— 
Mr. GuiapsTone and Sir WiLL1AmM MoLesworru. 
Mr. Gladstone began life as a literary upholder of 
the “ High” party in the Church; and on some future 
oecasion we may perhaps have a sketch of the vicis- 
situdes of his intellectual career, from The State in 
its Relations to the Church, onward to his recent 
pamphlet on Religious Liberty. Sir William 
Molesworth was the founder of the London, after- 
ward the London and Westminster Review, and is 
still better known as the editor of a costly collection 
of the writings of Hogses. Politics, like poverty, 
effect strange companionships—seldom stranger than 
this, of the compiler of Selections from the Liturgy 
for Family Use, with the living collector and illus- 
trator of the works of the chief English Atheist! 





“ Among the most attractive of the new religious 
publications,” says a London journal, “is a volume 
entitled The American Pulpit: a collection of ser- 
mons by the most eminent divines of America. It 
contains fourteen sermons on various subjects, by 
names that have a world-wide fame, and they are 
vemarkable for a large grasp of their subjects, and 
for a mastery and novelty in the treatment of them, 
almost unknown in the English pulpit.” 


The Atheneum, reviewing (with much ability) the 
literary character of the past year, remarks that 
France is, for the moment, blotted out from the list 
of literary nations. ‘“ All the Muses are silent on 
her soil. Her poets are exiles—her wits and orators 
silent. Her historians, with one bold and noble ex- 
ception, are abashed and idle.” What is true of lit- 
erary France, is true in its degree of almost every 
other country on the Continent of Europe. “In Prus- 
sia, the Muses have been gagged, as FREILIGRATH 
would tell us did we need his words for such a fact ; 
in Austria they have been sent to jail; in Italy they 
have been shot in almost every market-place.” 





“While Mr. THackeray,” says the London News, 
“ is expressing gratitude for the honors thrust upon 
him at New York, an American writer, not less 
widely known, Mr. W. C. Bryant, is paying the 
most modest of visits to London, his arrival even not 
having been mentioned by any other journal than our 
own. When an English author, even such an one 
as Mr. Tupper, visits the United States, he raises a 
cloud of dust before he has been there a week, but 
when such men as Irving, Prescott, Bancroft, Cooper, 
and Bryant cross from their side of the Atlantic, the 
fact is barely chronicled in our journals, and the 
greetings awaiting them are confined to one or two 
literary parties.” 





M. Pattarete CHaszes has given in the Revue 
Contemporaire of December, the translation of the 
first two acts of ConneLIus MaTruews’ American 
tragedy of Witchcraft. In the introductory preface, 
M. Chasles says—‘ We offer to our readers, in its 
ategrity, and with a complete fidelity, this literary 















curiosity, the first American tragedy worthy of the 
name, or rather. the first drama, bearing the impress, 
not of imitation from the English, but of the essen- 
tial genius of the United States.” 





The copyright of the complete works of Victor 
Huo, together with the stock and engravings on 
hand, have just been sold in Paris for 82,000 francs 
—£3280—by the company which purchased them 
several years ago. The new proprietors intend to 
publish the works in parts, at four sous each. This 
form of publication has already been adopted with 
immense success for the works of GzorGE Sanp, 
Bauzac, Sur, and other popular writers ; also for 
translations of Scott, Byron, Coorsr, and Dicx. 
ENS. 





Another eminent name must be added to Emperor 
Napoleon III.’s long list of literary and scientific vie. 
tims—that of M. PoviL_tet, Member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. This distinguished savant has just 
been dismissed from the Professorship of Physical 
Sciences in the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 
for having declined, from conscientious motives, to 
take an oath of fidelity to “His Imperial Majesty.” 





The French translation of Mr. MacavuLay’s His- 
tory of England, has been published within the last 
few days at Paris, and has been, as was expected, 
eagerly read. 





Professor PETERMANN, as we hear from Berlin, is 
at present engaged at Damascus in copying, with the 
aid of other learned men, a Syriac New Testament 
of the sixth century, which, it is said, there is reason 
to believe was itself translated verbally from one of 
the earliest and most authentic Greek manuscripts 


We had occasion to draw attention some time back 
to the .xtensive and very able forgeries of autographs 
and letters of distinguished personages, of olden and 
modern times, made of late years in France and Ger- 
many. More forgeries have just been detected in 
the late sale at Paris of a vast collection of auto- 
graphs, which belonged to a Baron de Tremont, re- 
cently deceased. One of them isa letter purporting 
to have been written by Rabelais from Nice, giving 
an account of the negotiations in that city between 
Pope Paul IIL, Francis I. of France, and the Em. 
peror Charles V. But it turns out that at the very 
time Rabelais was at Montpellier, and that the let- 
ter, which is in bad Latin, is a literal copy of a pas- 
sage in a work left some time after by the Cardinal 
du Bellay, in whose service he was. Yet the paper, 
ink, and handwriting of this epistle are so admirably 
imitated, that they would deceive the sharpest con- 
noisseur. 





ALEXANDER Dumas has commenced publishing in 
the feuilleton form, in one of the Paris daily news- 
papers, a new work, called Isaac Laquedem. Ina 
sort of introduction, he tells. the public that it is to 
occupy eighteen volumes, and that it is to be the re- 
sult of twenty years’ reading and reflection, and of 
innumerable journeyings—in fact, the grand work 
of his life—that on which he will base his claim to 
fame. 





A new volume by ene has eH It as 
called Catechisme Positi 
de la Religion Universelle, ane contains, | in the form 
of dialogues between a priest.and a woman, a popu- 
lar exposition of his religious views. 
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Comical 


PROGRESS OF LUXURY. , 
Bi.t.—I say Jake, they're a-bringing up the Meat now ; don’t IMPORTANCE. 
you want a smell? It's a Prime Joint. and no mistake. , I'm so giad you are come, Blanche! I have been so aes 
JaxE.—Joints be blowed! I'm tired of ’em! Why couldn't . lt Night. perp: 
they get some Poultry? But you tell me when they bring up E.—Well'! What ia it, Dear. 
‘the Dessert. Maybe I'd relish a smell o’ the Pudd’n. ; r 1nT.—Why, I don’t know whether to have my new Merino Frock Violet or 
dark Ine! 
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Raha wer 
Fieures 1 anp 2.—Batt aND WaLKING Dress. 


FIGURE 1.—Bauu Toi.et ror Youne Lapy.— | r.bbon, all mounted on a shape of black tulle, and 
The hair is raised in front, and the back hair is | wired. The brim of black tulle is two inches wide. 
disposed in a plat and a smooth torsade rolled to- | The edge is formed of a rather large roll of black 
gether. A moss rose, with a few buds and some foli- | velvet; a lace an inch wide is sewed rather full to 
aye, is arranged on one side between the ear and | iue edge of the roll against the brim. The sides of 
the knot. A few loops of a narrow silver ribbon | che crown are composed of blue velvet five inches 
are mixed with the bunches of flowers. Three ends | wide, the edge lying on the brim in six rounded 
of ribbon of unequal length hang down at the side. | points, about an inch in length, bordered with a roll 
Dress of pink lisse crape with a silver stripe. Un- | of black velvet, under which is sewed a black lace 
der dress of pink silk. Body low and round, bor- | that covers the space between the blue velvet and the 
dered with a silver stripe three —— of an inch | roll at the edge. The other edge of the blue velvet 
wide. The crape is gathered under the ilver stripe | is straight, and is also bordered with a roll of black 
on each side of the body in front. The middle of | velvet. A black lace covers the blue velvet, and its 
the chest is plain like the top of the shoulder. The scolloped edges follow the velvet vandykes. An- 
sleeves of pink taffeta are short and puffed; they | other piece of blue velvet forming large round points 
have phenong-> ad ey - pink per opi | teed range Apa open seent heme my = a 
as to form three points ; they are gathered in the | fanchon, 10 inches long by 14 wide. lack lace 
arm hole, edged with a silver stripe, and float loose | also covers this fanchon, which forms the top of the 
at bottom. The skirt is pink taffeta and very full. | crown and the curtain. A cordon of curled black 
That of lisse crape is composed of four widths, which | feathers divides the crown into two parts, and comes 
are attached to the body without being sewed to-| to the hollow of the cheeks, where it forms tufis of 
gether, except against the waist, — “— —— The inside of the brim is covered with 
just tacked so as to keep them near together. ‘T ese | londe laid even on the black lace that forms the 
widths are all bordered with a silver stripe an inch | brim.—Dress of Scotch velvet. The body is high, 
wide ; and at bottom they have a hem four inches | and is continued on the hips like stays. The skirt 
deep. is sewed on under the edge of the body. The trim- 

Figure 2.—Waxine Dress.—Bonnet of black | mings are about an inch and a half deep; they are 
and blue velvet and black lace, with curled black | crimped and sewed on the dress with a piping to 
feathers, and narrow No. 4 black and blue velvet | conceal the seam entirely. The sleeves are large 
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at top, and gradually less down to the wrist. The 
first trimming of the top of body crosses the breast, 
and is continued round the top of the sleeve, and | 1s put on to the edge of the false lappets, and forms 
turns behind under the arm. A second trimming hollow plaits, laid one on the other, to near the mid. 
forms a second row, on the shoulder, and dies away | die. The trimming of the skirt is composed of 
under the arm behind and before ; there are next | twelve large leaves of velvet, almond-shape, sewed 
three cross bands, one over the other, and then a/| on the moire, and surrounded by a lace an inch wide. 
trimming that marks the natural waist, and ends at | The pieces of velvet are at bottom seven inches wide, 
the side seams on the hips. The bottom of the body | The corners are rounded. They diminish in width 
is trimmed with two rows, forming a point in front, | toward the top, and are 28 inches deep. At bottom 
and rounded off well on the hips and behind, an inch | there is an interval of twelve inches between them, 
or two below the natural hollow of the waist. The |The sleeve, of moire, is seven inches long; it is 
front of the skirt is trimmed with a crimped band. | rather wide, and open from top to bottom. It is 
The sleeves have a plain wristband, an inch wide, | decorated all round with velvet leaves, miniatures of 
and two yows of trimming placed like the cuff of a|the others. The under-sleeve is composed of two 
gauntlet. ‘A small guipure projects on the hand. A | bouillons of black lace, the second of which comes 
chevaliére collar in guipure. below the elbow, and is terminated at bottom by a 

Dinner Costume,—Coiffure, black velvet ribbon | handsome black lace, with vandykes at the edge. 
and taffeta ribbon worked with gold. This coiffure, | The chemisette is made of white lace. 


ing over the hip, and sloping off to form a point like 
the body. The skirt, very ample (four yards round), 


very simple though elegant, is composed of a band 
of velvet 16 inches long and very near an inch wide, 
along which runs a gold ornament. The two ex- 
tremities of the band meet under a piece of velvet, 
on which are loops of velvet and figured ribbon. On 
the top there are five velvet loops, viz., one y bere ore 
long, starting from the middle and covering the back 
hair; then two on each side, under which are three 
unequal loops and a floating end of No. 12 taffeta 


Lace waistcoats and jacket bodies are less worn 
for evening costume. Bodies en stomacher are most 
in favor. Narrow parti-colored fringes are being 
| introduced for trimming evening dresses. Satins 
and rich silks are also trimmed with rather broad 
and full silk fringes. 

Cap of silk tulle, with small velvet spots ; silk 
fanchon, trimmed with fringe and black velvet ; taf- 
feta barbes, pinked and trimmed with black velvet, 











ribbon figured with gold. The hair, in puffed band- 
eaux, is parted so that the velvet band passes under 
the upper platt, which is brought to join the waved 
and puffed bandeau. Dress of black moire, trimmed 
with black velvet and lace. The body, also of moire, 
is low and heart-shaped in front, somewhat rounded 
behind. It is trimmed, at top, with a velvet bertha, 
which forms a point in front, widens on the shoul- 
ders, where it is slit up, and rounded behind. It is 
bordered with a narrow black lace. The bottom of 





the body is composed of a sham velvet lappet, com- 


Ficure 3.—Dinner Costume. Ficure 4.—Cap. 








